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PROSPECTS  FOR  FREE  AND  FAIR  ELECTIONS 

IN  BOSNIA 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  11,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 
(chairman  of  the  committee),  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  permit  us  to  give 
you  the  oath? 

[Witness  sworn.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  hearing  will  now  come  to  order.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  morning's  hearing  is  to  review  the  prospects  for  free 
and  fair  elections  in  Bosnia  which,  under  the  Dayton  Peace  Agree- 
ment, are  to  be  held  by  September  14. 

Before  proceeding  mrther,  permit  me  to  recall  the  language  of 
the  Dayton  Accord  as  it  pertains  to  these  elections.  The  Dayton 
Agreement  states  that  the  signatory  shall,  and  I  quote,  "Ensure 
that  conditions  exist  for  the  organization  of  free  and  fair  elections 
in  a  politically  neutral  environment.  Further,  shall  protect  and  en- 
force the  right  to  vote  in  secret  without  fear  or  intimidation.  And, 
further,  shall  ensure  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press  and 
shall  allow  and  encourage  freedom  of  association,  including  politi- 
cal parties,  and  shall  ensure  freedom  of  movement." 

The  Dayton  Agreement  also  states  that  the  Organization  for  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  OSCE,  shall  certify  that 
these  conditions  have  been  met.  The  head  of  the  OSCE  office  in  Sa- 
rajevo, retired  American  diplomat,  Robert  Frowick,  has  indicated 
that  this  certification  should  be  made  no  later  than  July  14  to  pro- 
vide adequate  time  to  campaign  for  the  elections. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  stated  that  it  is  confident  that 
the  conditions  necessary  for  elections  will  be  met.  However,  recent 
news  reports  from  the  region  indicate  that  the  Administration's 
confidence  may  be  based  more  on  wishful  thinking  than  on  reality. 
For  example,  a  headline  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday,  June 
8,  states,  "Wanted  for  war  crimes  yet  free  to  be  in  Zagreb.  Croatia's 
refusal  to  arrest  defies  the  peace  plan."  The  article  goes  on  to  state 
that  Dario  Kordic,  the  highest-ranking  Croat  indicted  by  the  Inter- 
national Crimes  Tribunal  regularly  commutes  to  Zagreb  from  his 
base  in  Bosnia. 

Another  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  June  1,  re- 
ports, "At  least  100  Muslims  have  fled  the  Teslic  area  in  the  last 
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few  days  terrified  bv  a  wave  of  violence."  That  article  goes  on  to 
state  tnat,  'The  inaoility  of  international  troops,  monitors  and  re- 
lief agencies  to  protect  these  people  exposes  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  the  peace  plan  here." 

A  headline  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  30 
states,  "Three  Muslims  in  Bosnia  die  going  home." 

In  light  of  news  reports  such  as  these  and  others,  the  Adminis- 
tration s  confidence  sounds  like  whistling  past  the  graveyard.  In 
addition,  there  are  no  independent  media  able  to  provide  unbiased 
coverage  of  campaigns  throughout  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  And, 
as  indicated  before,  those  most  responsible  for  the  conflict  that  de- 
stroyed Bosnia's  multi-ethnic  society  are  still  in  positions  of  power. 
All  of  us  support  democracy  and  the  democratic  process  but  a 
flawed  process  may  merely  lock  in  the  divisions  and  ethnic  separat- 
ism which  produce  a  tragic  conflict  there  and  set  the  stage  for  yet 
another  round  of  violence. 

President  Clinton  and  his  top  officials  made  certain  commitments 
to  the  Bosnians  to  persuade  them  to  sign  the  Dayton  Accords  last 
November.  The  President  also  promised  the  American  people  that 
our  troops  would  be  out  within  a  year  from  then.  Yet  a  wire  service 
report  last  week  in  the  Washington  Times  quoted  Admiral  Leigh- 
ton  Smith,  the  commander  of  the  International  Peacekeeping 
Force,  as  stating  that  troops  will  remain  in  Bosnia  beyond  the  end 
of  mission  date  of  December  20. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  the  President  can  ei- 
ther keep  his  promise  to  the  Bosnians  or  to  the  Americans,  but  not 
to  both.  As  with  so  many  other  aspects  of  this  Administration, 
there  seems  to  be  a  bait  and  switch  quality  to  the  promises  that 
have  been  made  with  regards  to  Bosnia.  Because  there  are  so  many 
serious  questions  concerning  the  Administration's  policy  in  Bosnia, 
we  have  requested  to  have  with  us  someone  from  the  Administra- 
tion who  is  in  a  key  policymaking  position. 

We  had  invited  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Strobe  Talbott  to  tes- 
tify on  the  major  aspect  of  President  Clinton's  foreign  policy,  but, 
regrettably,  we  were  informed  that  he  has  been  unable  to  appear 
to  answer  our  questions.  Instead  we  have  with  us  our  first  witness 
today.  Ambassador  William  Montgomery,  who  is  highly  qualified  as 
a  special  advisor  on  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement. 
Hopefully,  Ambassador  Montgomery  will  be  able  to  answer  our 
questions. 

And  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  are  most  welcome  to  our  committee. 
We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  if  our  minority  member,  Mr.  Johnston, 
has  any  comments. 

No  comments?  If  not,  please  proceed 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  I  can  just  take  a  minute. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Please.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings.  I  was  not 
going  to  say  anything  this  morning,  but  I  had  a  chance  to  read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  They  have  several  articles  on  Bosnia — 
"Bosnia,  Enough  Hypocrisy,"  "The  Road  to  Ethnic  Cleansing,"  and 


so  on.  It  was  really  quite  a  good  review  of  what  has  taken  place 
in  Bosnia  and  what  the  projections  are  for  the  future.  Maybe  the 
Ambassador  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it  this  morning. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Did  you  want  to  include  any  of  those  articles? 

Mr.  Roth.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  page 
A-14  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  put  into  the  record. 

Chairman  GliJviAN.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  only  complaint  is  that  the  title  of  the  hearing  is  a  misnomer. 
It  should  be  called  a  triumph  of  fantasy  over  reality  because,  after 
reviewing  the  hearings  that  we  have  had  on  this  issue,  the  Admin- 
istration's Bosnia  policy  looks  like  a  fantasy.  The  reality  is  that 
Bosnia  is  not  ready  for  elections.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo- 
ple are  dead.  Two  million  are  refugees.  New  evidence  of  atrocities 
shows  up  every  week.  The  hatreds  run  white  hot.  Now,  the  State 
Department  says  Bosnia  is  ready  for  elections.  It  simply  does  not 
add  up. 

To  have  elections  that  mean  anything,  you  must  have  the  foun- 
dation for  democracy.  Our  government  keeps  making  this  mistake 
in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  now  in  Bosnia.  The  only  pos- 
sible rationale  is  that  the  elections  are  a  convenient  fig  leaf  for  car- 
rying out  the  partition  of  Bosnia.  But  what  is  the  point?  Everyone 
knows  Bosnia  is  undergoing  partition.  That  is  the  only  realistic  so- 
lution to  the  ethnic  hatreds  that  have  built  up. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Administration  will  come  here  this  morning 
in  a  spirit  of  openness  and  frankness  and  tell  us  realistically  what 
they  have  in  mind  and  what  they  foresee  for  the  future  of  Bosnia. 

And  I  thank  you.  Chairman,  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Salmon,  any  remarks? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Oilman.  If  not,  please  proceed.  Ambassador  Montgom- 
ery. Either  put  in  your  full  statement  or  you  may  summarize  it  as 
you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY,  SPE- 
CIAL ADVISOR  FOR  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  DAYTON 
PEACE  ACCORD,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  state- 
ment. I  will  submit  it  for  the  record,  in  the  interest  of  time.  I  will 
not  bother  to  read  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection,  the  full  statement  will  be 
made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  do  have  some  comments  I  would  like  to 
make  before  we  get  to  the  discussion  and  let  me  start  by  saying 
that  I  am  very  interested  in  taking  your  comments  and  questions 
not  just  on  the  election  process  but  on  any  aspect  of  civilian  imple- 
mentation. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  three  different  areas.  I  want  to  go 
over,  first  of  all,  the  elections  process  very  briefiy.  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  challenges  that  we  see  for  the  elections  and  why  we 
think  the  elections  should  go  ahead  as  specified  by  the  Dayton  Ac- 
cord. 


Just  to  review  on  the  elections  process,  Dayton  specifies  that 
they  should  take  place  no  later  than  September  14.  The  OSCE  en- 
visions having  1,200  election  supervisors  from  the  international 
community  to  actually  run  the  elections.  They  see  having  around 
2,000  accredited  international  observers  to  observe  and  monitor  the 
elections,  around  25,000  Bosnians  to  actually  run  the  4,000  or  so 
polHng  stations.  And  the  cost  of  this  would  be  about  $47  million. 
The  OSCE  member  countries  have  pledged  this  amount.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  pledged  $11  million  toward  it. 

There  are  two  types  of  challenges  that  we  see  for  the  elections. 
The  first  is  administrative.  As  Representative  Roth  has  pointed 
out,  there  are  about  four  million  people  in  pre-war  Bosnia.  More 
than  two  million  are  currently  refugees  or  displaced  persons.  There 
is  no  civilian  airline.  The  infrastructure  is  damaged  or  destroyed. 
There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  communications.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  interpreters  for  all  these  monitors  and  advisors,  et  cetera. 

So  it  is  a  major  administrative  challenge  and  we  are  helping  the 
OSCE  to  meet  this  challenge  not  only  through  our  monetary  con- 
tribution, through  additional  contributions  from  AID  to  the  process, 
through  technical  support  such  as  helping  them  to  get  up  their 
computer  system,  to  providing  manpower  both  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  through  CIMIC  Organization  to  help  run  the  election 
staff. 

There  are  substantive  challenges  as  well,  and  you  have  pointed 
out  a  lot  of  them.  Freedom  of  movement  is  a  big  one.  The  media 
is  another.  And  the  whole  political  atmosphere. 

On  freedom  of  movement,  it  is  a  mixed  bag.  There  are  some  very 
positive  signs  that  have  taken  place  recently.  IFOR  has  been  very 
active  in  taking  down  the  checkpoints  that  blossomed  during  the 
war  all  over  the  roads.  It  is  easier  for  people  in  the  international 
community,  at  least,  to  get  around  since  then. 

There  are  crossings  of  the  inter-entity  boundary  line  every  day 
in  the  thousands.  These  are  individual  crossings  that  are  not  pub- 
licized. They  are  little  noted,  but  they  are  taking  place.  There  are 
places  along  the  inter-entity  boundary  line  where  people  from  both 
sides  get  together  on  a  regular  basis  for  market  sessions,  et  cetera, 
maybe  once  or  twice  a  week.  Things  like  that  are  going  on. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  there  are  still  major,  major  prob- 
lems. The  fact  is  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  totally  impossible  for  refu- 
gees or  displaced  persons  to  return  to  their  homes  unless  those 
homes  are  in  areas  where  they  are  in  the  ethnic  majority.  We  have 
all  seen  the  press  accounts  whenever  groups  of  individuals  have 
tried  to  return  for  visits,  et  cetera.  It  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  The  hatred  still  remains.  The  fear  still  remains. 
And  it  is  impeding  this  freedom  of  movement. 

The  media  is  also  a  major  problem.  All  the  governments  in  the 
area  place  restrictions  on  the  independent  media,  sometimes  block- 
ing it  all  together.  In  the  state-controlled  media,  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous bias  toward  the  party  in  power. 

On  the  political  atmosphere,  the  parties  in  power  clearly  make 
it  difficult  for  opposition  parties  to  form  or  meet. 

But  in  talking  about  these  challenges,  it  leads  to  the  third  item 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  today  and  that  is  one  of  the  real  reali- 
ties of  the  Dayton  process  and  that  is  that  our  strategy  all  along 


has  been  to  take  deadlines  under  Dayton  and  to  use  these  dead- 
lines as  forcing  events.  What  that  means  is  that  we  will  push  and 
push  the  parties  for  compliance  to  live  up  to  their  commitments 
and  this  works.  It  is  not  an  easy  process.  It  is  not  an  automatic 
process  by  any  means.  It  takes  time,  but  it  does  work  and  we  do 
ultimately  get  compliance.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  with 
the  elections  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  elections, 
in  our  view,  should  go  forward.  Because  we  will  use  the  very  fact 
that  the  elections  are  taking  place  to  force  the  parties  into  better 
compliance  with  these  areas  where  there  are  challenges — freedom 
of  movement,  the  media  and  the  political  atmosphere. 

And  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  this  works,  we  have  regular 
sessions — we  call  them  implementation  conferences — where  the 
Secretary  will  invite  the  Presidents  of  the  three  countries  with  the 
two  entities  to  sit  down,  in  Geneva  usually,  and  go  over  issues  of 
major  concern.  We  have  visits  to  the  region  by  senior  officials.  We 
have  demarches  by  our  embassy.  We  have  telephone  calls.  We  hit 
them  every  way  we  can  in  order  to  get  compliance  on  key  issues. 

And  one  of  the  latest  meetings  was  on  June  2  in  Geneva  and 
there  we  already  are  working  on  the  elections  issue.  If  you  look  at 
this  agreed  statement  of  the  parties  at  this  Geneva  meeting — I 
want  to  read  one  of  the  key  paragraphs  and  that  is,  "Joined  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  Bosnian  entities,  the  Presidents  emphasized 
that  the  most  important  next  step  in  the  peace  process  will  be  to 
hold  free  and  fair  elections  within  the  time  period  established  by 
the  agreement.  They  recommitted  themselves  to  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing the  necessary  conditions  for  these  elections  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  OSCE.  Delaying  elections  risks  widening  the  divi- 
sions which  continue  to  exist." 

And  if  you  go  on,  in  looking  at  the  annex  to  this  document,  it 
lists  very  specific  things  that  the  Presidents  have  agreed  to  do. 
These  are  items  that  we  are  going  to  follow  very  hard  in  the  days 
ahead  to  see  that  they  live  up  to  their  commitments.  They  include 
supporting  the  Open  Broadcast  Network  Project,  which  will  provide 
a  non-government  channel  of  TV  communications  for  Bosnia;  to  en- 
sure that  the  local  authorities  cease  confiscating  identity  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  entities;  to  recognize  without  press  credentials 
issued  by  either  entity;  to  re-establish  telephone  connections  be- 
tween the  entities;  and  to  allow  all  candidates  from  parties  to  en- 
gage in  political  activity  freely. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  items  that  we  are  moving  on  already; 
we  are  pushing  the  parties  on,  as  a  result  of  the  elections  process. 
And  the  next  step  is  to  see  that  they  do  comply  with  their  prom- 
ises. 

And  so,  finally,  I  just  want  to  go  over  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
we  do  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  elections  go  ahead 
as  scheduled.  The  first  is,  if  you  look  at  the  current  political  envi- 
ronment in  Bosnia,  there  is  absolutely  no  channel  of  regular  com- 
munication between  the  two  entities  other  than  that  forced  upon 
them  by  international  organizations  such  as  IFOR.  There  is  no  reg- 
ular Parliament  or  assembly  of  all  the  Bosnians.  There  is  no  joint 
Presidency.  None  of  the  organizations  that  were  specified  by  Day- 
ton now  exist.  They  will  be  created  by  the  elections.  Until  those 
elections  are  held,  it  is  favoring  the  separatists  because  there  is  a 


growing  division  between  these  two  entities  that  only  establishing 
these  overreaching  government  entities  will  help  start  to  overcome. 

Second,  the  people  want  these  elections.  The  election  process  is 
underway  now.  Political  parties  are  forming.  All  the  opposition  par- 
ties want  these  elections  to  go  ahead  and  what  you  probably  need 
to  do  is  send  a  staff  delegation  or  a  congressional  delegation  out 
to  the  region.  Talk  to  the  opposition  parties.  See  how  they  feel 
about  it. 

I  have  a  poll  here  that  USIA  has  done  and  I  want  to  read  to  you 
some  of  the  items  on  here,  some  of  the  questions.  One  is,  "How  im- 
portant do  you  think  it  is  that  you  vote  in  the  upcoming  elections?" 
And  you  have  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  79  percent  of  the  people,  saying 
it  is  important;  79  percent  of  the  Bosnian  Croats  saying  it  is  impor- 
tant; 93  percent  of  the  Bosnian  Muslims  saying  that  it  is  important 
that  you  vote  in  the  upcoming  elections. 

When  asked  how  likely  it  is  that  they  will  vote,  the  numbers  are 
80,  86  and  93  percent  for  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  Croats  and  Muslims. 
And  when  asked  who  they  are  going  to  vote  for,  it  is  clear  that 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  these  elections  really  is  unknown. 

On  the  Serbian  side,  24  percent  will  vote  for  the  Karadzic  party, 
36  percent  say  for  the  Milosevic  party.  On  the  Muslim  side,  it  is 
tied  at  38  percent  between  the  Siladzic  party  and  the  Izetbegovic 
party.  So  I  am  saying  that  it  is  really  unclear  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  these  elections  and  that  the  opposition  parties  want  them 
to  go  ahead. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  we  can  talk  all  we  want  about  Karadzic  and 
the  necessity  to  remove  him  from  office.  The  one  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  removed  from  office  is  the  elections.  No  indicted  war  crimi- 
nals are  allowed  to  participate  or  run,  stand  for  office,  in  the  elec- 
tions. And  so  he  will  be  out  of  office.  He  will  no  longer  be  President 
of  the  republic  following  the  elections.  This  is  a  very  important  ac- 
complishment. 

Next,  the  fact  is  that  IFOR  is  now  in  place.  They  have  said  that 
they  will  stay  at  full  strength  through  the  elections.  And,  therefore, 
this  is  a  period  that  will  provide  maximum  security  for  the  environ- 
ment of  the  elections. 

And,  last,  as  I  said,  it  is  a  forcing  event  because  the  very  fact 
that  we  are  holding  elections  will  enable  us  to  push  the  parties  to 
comply  on  issues  of  concern  to  us. 

So,  with  that,  I  will  ask  for  any  questions  or  comments  that  you 
might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Montgomery  appears  in 
the  appendix.] 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you.  Ambassador  Montgomery. 

Ambassador  Montgomery,  when  this  committee  explored  imple- 
mentation of  the  Dayton  Agreement  with  Secretary  Tarnoff  back  on 
April  23,  we  asked  if  there  were  any  plans  or  discussions  about  de- 
laying the  departure  of  our  troops  beyond  the  December  20  dead- 
line. His  response  at  that  time  was,  and  I  quote,  "None  whatso- 
ever." 

The  very  next  day,  we  read  a  column  by  Tom  Friedman  in  the 
New  York  Times  based  on  an  interview  with  Secretary  Perry  stat- 
ing that,  yes,  it  was  possible  and  even  likely  that  the  withdrawal 
of  most  of  our  troops  would  occur  after  December  20. 


I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  can  be  a  bit  more  candid  than  Sec- 
retary Tamoff  in  answering  our  question  and,  particularly,  are 
there  any  discussions  or  planning  now  underway  for  the  contin- 
gency of  postponing  the  elections  in  Bosnia  beyond  September  14 — 
and  I  mean  either  within  the  government  or  between  the  United 
States  and  other  IFOR  participants? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  specula- 
tion in  the  media  and  otherwise  about  whether  the  election  should 
go  forward.  It  is  our  very  strong  view  in  the  Administration  that 
they  should  go  forward  as  scheduled.  It  is  also,  I  should  point  out, 
the  very  strong  view  of  the  members  of  the  contact  group  ministers 
and  also  of  the  high  representative  and  we  have  not  at  all  explored 
the  option  of  delaying  the  elections. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  actually  our  responsibility  to  decide  the 
date  of  the  elections.  That  will  be  determined  by  the  OSCE. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  the  public  has  been  told  that  our  troops 
will  be  out  from  Bosnia  12  months  from  last  December  and  the 
Dayton  Agreement  specifies  the  elections  must  be  held,  as  I  indi- 
cated, no  later  than  September  14  because  of  that  12-month  limit 
on  IFOR. 

Accordingly,  isn't  it  also  true  that  OSCE  must  certify  and  set  a 
date  for  the  election  or  else  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  the  Presi- 
dent's word  would  be  undetermined  and  undermined? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  definite  correla- 
tion, Congressman,  between  the  elections  and  the  IFOR  pull-out.  I 
mean,  it  is  clear  that  our  objective  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year  is  to  make  as  much  progress  as  we  can  on  all  areas  of  civilian 
implementation,  that  includes  economic  reconstruction,  demining, 
progress  on  the  refugee  front,  carrying  out  the  elections,  freedom 
of  movement  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

So  our  goal  is  to  make  this  peace  process  irreversible  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  and  the  elections  play  a  part  in  that.  But 
there  is  no  absolute  mandate  that  says  that  if  the  elections  are  not 
held,  that  IFOR  would  have  to  be  extended. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  well  known  that  Am- 
bassador Frowick,  who  has  the  task  of  organizing  the  elections,  has 
expressed  strong  doubts  and  reservations  about  the  conditions  in 
Bosnia  permitting  the  holding  of  suitable  elections  by  September 
14.  Ambassador  Frowick  and  others  on  the  staff  have  also  com- 
plained about  being  pressured  by  American  officials  to  certify  that 
the  conditions  in  Bosnia  will  be  conducive  to  the  campaigning  and 
electoral  process  in  time  to  meet  the  September  14  deadline  set  out 
in  Dayton. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  has  any  U.S.  official  suggested  to  Ambassador 
Frowick  that  he  ought  to  go  ahead  and  certify,  despite  his  best 
judgment?  Particularly,  what  has  Assistant  Secretary  Designate 
Komblum  said  to  Frowick  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  OSCE 
has  three  missions  in  Bosnia.  One  is  the  elections,  one  is  following 
human  rights,  and  one  is  monitoring  arms  control  arrangements. 
They  have  a  very  strong  human  rights  section.  We  have  provided 
some  of  the  personnel  in  that  section.  They  have  done  some  very, 
very  good  work.  So  we  do  not  challenge  the  work  that  they  are 
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doing  at  all.  What  we  would  say  is  that  we  see  the  same  sort  of 
issues  that  they  do. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  we  are  working  very  hard  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  for  the  elections.  We  are  not,  and  we  could 
not,  dictate  to  Ambassador  Frowick  what  he  is  going  to  do.  As  he 
has  said  very  often,  he  is  one-fifty-third,  I  believe  it  is,  American 
when  he  is  on  this  assignment  because  he  does  represent  the  entire 
OSCE. 

Certainly,  we  do  feel,  for  the  reasons  that  I  stated,  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  go  forward  with  the  elections.  But  the  decision  that  Rob- 
ert Frowick  makes,  or  his  recommendation,  and  that  the  Swiss  For- 
eign Minister,  Cotti,  who  is  the  chairman  in  office  of  the  OSCE, 
makes  as  to  whether  to  proceed  will  be  their  own. 

Chairman  Oilman.  What,  in  the  government's  view,  are  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  have  free  and  fair  elections  in  Bosnia? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  as  I  said,  we  recognize  that  there  are 
currently  problems  in  the  area  of  the  media,  freedom  of  movement 
and  the  political  atmosphere.  These  are  things  that  we  want  to  im- 
prove so  that  the  elections  can  go  forward. 

I  would  say,  that  for  the  reasons  I  stated,  the  elections  are  a  crit- 
ical element  in  the  path  of  democracy  and  they  will  enable  the 
country  to  move  forward  in  a  number  of  areas  that  without  the 
elections  would  be  impossible.  So,  again,  in  our  view,  not  carrying 
forward  with  these  elections  as  scheduled  will  create  a  situation 
where  the  separation  between  the  two  entities  remains  as  strong 
as  ever. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Is  there  freedom  of  movement  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  There  is  not  total  freedom  of  movement  at  all 
in  Bosnia.  As  I  said,  there  are  some  areas  where  progress  has  been 
made.  There  is  progress  that  has  been  made  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
mantling of  checkpoints.  There  is  more  ability  to  travel  without 
hindrance  in  the  Federation  or  in  Srpska.  But  in  crossing  the  inter- 
entity  boundary  line,  it  is  still  a  very  dicey  business,  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  for  the  individual  Bosnians. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  is  that  going  to  be  resolved  by  the  July 
date? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  "Resolved"  is  a  strong  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  not  say  it  is  going  to  be  resolved.  I  would  say  that,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  Oeneva  Statement,  that  we  are  making  strong 
efforts  to  see  that  all  the  parties  improve  the  conditions  for  free- 
dom of  movement  between  now  and  the  elections. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  hav- 
ing this  hearing.  I  think  it  is  an  important  one.  And,  of  course,  I 
appreciate  Ambassador  Montgomery  being  here. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  your  views  on  this  elec- 
tion. You  view  the  elections,  in  a  sense,  as  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  Dayton  process,  do  you  not?  And  if  I  understand  the  way  you 
described  it  here,  even  though  that  election  may  be  imperfect,  even 
though  it  will  not  meet  all  our  requirements  of  a  full  and  fair  and 
free  election,  you  think  it  is  better  to  have  an  imperfect  election 
now  in  order  to  start  building  this  political  structure  that  you  have 
described  than  to  wait,  right?  That  is  the  basic  view? 


Mr.  Montgomery.  I  think  that  it  is  an  important  building  block 
in  the  process  of  democratization  of  Bosnia.  I  also  think  that  it  does 
establish  these  basic  governmental  units  that  will  be  necessary  for 
Bosnia  to  exist  as  one  country. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  do  not  expect  all  of  these  conditions  to  be 
fully  met,  do  you? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  I  do  not  expect  them  all  to  be  fully  met. 
And,  again,  I  do  not  want  to  totally  agree  with  you  to  say  that  a 
flawed  election  is  better  than  no  election.  It  depends  on  the  degree 
of  the  flaws.  And  one  of  the 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  this  is  going  to  be  a  flawed  election,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  To  some  extent,  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  much  doubt  about  it.  You  certainly  are  not 
going  to  fulfill  all  of  those  conditions. 

You  have  made  a  judgment  in  the  Administration  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  proceed  with  a  flawed  election,  describe  it  however  you  want 
to,  than  it  is  to  postpone  it,  for  the  reasons  you  have  set  out? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  exactly.  But,  again,  we  will  attempt  to 
the  very  best  of  our  ability  to  minimize  those  flaws. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Absolutely. 

Now,  it  is  essential  for  this  election  to  go  forward  that  IFOR  be 
there,  isn't  it,  to  provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for  the 
elections? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Certainly  IFOR  full-strength  is  the  very  best 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  a  secure  environment  for  the  elections. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right. 

And  we  do  not  really  have  much  doubt  about  how  these  elections 
are  going  to  come  out  either,  do  we?  I  mean 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  have  a  real  doubt  as  to  how  the  elections 
will  come  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  are  basically  going  to  ratify  the  ethnic 
cleansing  and  reinforce  existing  territorial  divisions,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  but  it  is  unclear  what  is  going  to  happen 
both  in  the  Federation  and  the  Republika  Srpska  in  terms  of  which 
party  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  it.  In  the  Serb  areas, 
you  have  a  choice  between  the  Serbian  Democratic  Party  of 
Karadzic,  and  Milosevic  is  a  neo-communist/socialist,  right? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  also  have  a  number  of  smaller,  more 
moderate  parties. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  but  the  basic  choice  is  those  two,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  basic  choice  is  those  two. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  in  the  Croatian  area,  there  is  only  one  party, 
right? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  right,  the  HDZ. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  in  the  Muslim-controlled  areas,  President 
Izetbegovic's  ruling  party  controls  virtually  the  entire  apparatus  of 
the  state,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  I  would  not  say  that  that  is  correct  be- 
cause  

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  think  they  are  going  to  lose? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  they  might 
lose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  You  think  it  is  possible  that  his  party  may  lose? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  I  do,  sir.  I  do  because  Siladzic  is  running 
a  very  strong  campaign,  has  a  lot  of  support  particularly  in  the 
cities.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  will  play  out.  So  it  is  possible  that 
they  could  lose. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  see. 

Now,  I  want  to  check,  too,  on  the  build-down.  The  deadline  for 
the  completion  of  those  talks  is  June  6.  We  are  past  deadline  now. 
What  is  the  status? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  status  is  that  right  now  in  Oslo  there  are 
last-minute  negotiations  going  on  to  try  to  come  to  agreement  on 
Article  IV  of  the  Dayton  Agreement.  There  is  one  outstanding  issue 
remaining  and  if  that  can  Be  resolved,  the  agreement  will  be  signed 
today. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  agreement  to  build  down? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  this  is  the 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  be  signed  today? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  right,  in  Oslo.  This  is  the  Article  IV 
agreement  that 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  if  that  is  signed,  what  are  the  implications 
of  that? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  implications  are  that  the  parties  will  all 
have  agreed  to  a  rather  dramatically  lower  level  of  heavy  weapons 
and  they  will  have  agreed  to  a  method  of  inspection  of  those  weap- 
ons and  a  timetable  for  making  the  necessary  reductions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  does  that  mean  you  will  have  no  buildup 
if  you  have  an  agreement  to  build  down? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  because  the  agreement,  if  you  recall  Day- 
ton, it  lists  very  specific  levels  of  heavy  weapons  by  all  the  parties 
and  those  levels,  which  essentially  will  be  ratified  by  this  agree- 
ment, are  such  that  in  certain  categories,  the  Federation  will  be 
able  to  add  to  the  numbers  that  they  currently  have  because  they 
were  so  out  of  balance  with  the  arms  held  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  you  expect  to  get  a  buila-down  agreement.  Is 
that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  hope  very  much.  There  is  only  one  issue 
outstanding.  Everyone  is  in  Oslo  as  we  speak  to  sign  tnis  thing  if 
they  can  work  out  this  last  issue. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  it  looks  positive  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  It  looks  positive. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And,  yet,  if  you  do  get  the  build-down  agreement, 
you  still  have  to  go  ahead  with  the  buildup  of  the 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Of  the  Federation  forces,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  question.  You  are  going 
to  Florence.  When  is  that?  This  week,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  right.  The  conference  is  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  expect  new  assistance  to  be  pledged  at 
the  Florence  meeting? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No.  The  Florence  meeting,  basically,  will  go 
over  what  has  happened  with  implementation  over  the  past  6 
months  since  the  original  meeting  in  London  and  will  look  forward 
to  the  future  in  terms  of  the  elections  and  other  issues  like  that. 
But  it  will  not  be  a  pledging  conference  for  new 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  your  goal  is  $1.2  billion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Our  goal  for  this  year  was  met  and  that  was 
$1.8  bilHon,  total. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  $1.8  billion. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  has  been  pledged  by  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes.  It  is  a  total,  again,  for  this  year  of  $1.8 
billion.  It  was  pledged  in  Brussels  in  April. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  ^d  the  U.S.  commitment? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  U.S.  commitment,  we  have  committed, 
subject  to  congressional  approval,  a  total  of  $600  million  over  sev- 
eral years.  This  is  a  total  estimate 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  that  part  of  the  $1.8 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  the  $600  million  is  the  total  estimate  re- 
quired for  relief  by  the  World  Bank  of  $5.1  billion  over,  again,  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Where  does  the  $600  million  fit  in  with  the  $1.8 
billion? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  again,  the  $600  million  is  a  several-year 
commitment.  In  this  year,  in  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  committed 
$281  million  in  pledges  toward  economic  reconstruction  in  Bosnia. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  the  Germans  have  pledged  zero. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  that  is  not  exactly  correct  because  what 
the  members  of  the  European  Union  say 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh,  no.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 

But  the  Grermans  have  pledged  zero. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  is  no  bilateral  commitment  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  correct.  I  can  tell 
you  that 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Do  we  have  the  numbers  for  Germany? 

Sir,  we  will  get  you  those  numbers.  I  am  not  sure  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  French  have  pledged  $7  million  bilaterally. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Again,  I  will  get  you  those  numbers.  I  do  not 
have  the  numbers 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  in  the  ballpark,  aren't  I? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  are  in  the  ballpark  for  the  pledges 

Mr.  Hamilton.  United  Kingdom,  $13  million,  right? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes.  But  if  I  can  interject  here  to  say,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Germans  contribute  several  billion  dollars  a  year  to- 
ward the  cost  of  refugees.  They  are  contributing 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  not  involved  in  this. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  that  is  right.  But  when  you  look  at  the 
whole  Bosnia  picture,  there  are  a  lot  of  pots  of  money  that  are  re- 
quired and  some  countries  are  providing  more  in  some  areas  and 
some  less.  And  so 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Whv  don't  you  give  me  the  big  picture  of  all  of 
the  contributions  made  by  all  of  the  parties  bilaterally,  as  well  as 
through  the  European  Union,  for  reconstruction  assistance,  which 
are  the  figures  I  have  been  focusing  on  here. 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  OK.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  the  European  Union  pledge  is  $230 
million. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  very  little  on  the  bilateral  side,  or  compara- 
tively little. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  why  don't  you  give  me  the  whole  picture  of 
total  aid  in  a  chart  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  MONTGOMKRY.  We  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  make  that  part  of  the 
record  when  they  submit  it. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Some  quick  questions. 

Initially,  we  heard  one  of  the  largest  civilian  problems  was  going 
to  be  the  land  mines.  And  then,  recently,  I  have  not  heard  so  much 
about  that.  Is  the  problem  being  resolved?  If  so,  how?  What  is  hap- 
pening with  that  situation? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  land  mines  are  a  terrible  problem  and 
will  be  a  terrible  problem  in  Bosnia  for  generations.  The  estimate 
is  that  there  are  over  three  million  of  these  land  mines. 

We  have  established,  with  other  countries,  a  Mine  Action  Center. 
We  have  contributed  $8.5  million  to  it  this  year.  Other  countries 
have  also  contributed  funds.  That  center  will  help  to  have  a  com- 
puterized record  of  where  all  the  mine  fields  are,  will  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  Bosnian  public  on  where  the  mine  fields  are,  and  will 
also  do  training  of  Bosnians  to  help  them  deal  with  these  mine 
fields.  But  it  is  a  major  problem. 

IFOR  has  taken  care  of  some  of  the  problem  in  creating  access 
routes  to  different  towns,  clearing  roads,  things  like  that.  But  the 
overall  problem  remains  very  great.  It  is  a  major  handicap  to  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  a  major  problem,  of  course,  for  tragedies 
for  the  people  of  Bosnia  who  every  day  are  encountering  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Is  anyone  beginning  to  do  some  work  to  try  to 
clear  these  land  mines?  Not  just  map  them,  but  clear  them?  And, 
I  mean,  is  there  a  way  that  you  can  do  this  mechanically,  without 
so  much  danger  to  personnel: 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  mines.  It  depends 
a  little  bit  on  where  they  are  located.  I  mean,  if  they  are  located 
in  a  heavily  wooded  area,  for  example,  it  might  be  a  little  harder 
to  do  a  mechanical  clearance  and  you  may  have  to  do  more  of  a 
personnel  one.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  it. 

There  are  some  efforts  underway,  again,  by  IFOR,  on  specific 
areas  of  concern  to  them  and  their  troops  and  for  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  Bosnians  are  doing  some  of  their  own  mine  clearing  as 
well.  But  the  enormity  of  the  problem  is  such  that  an  awful  lot 
more  needs  to  be  done.  No  question. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you.  It  just  seems  to  me  like,  in  some  of  the 
problems  that  you  mentioned,  the  freedom  of  movement  and  the 
lessening  of  the  hatreds  in  the  area,  land  mines  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  resolved. 
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You  have  mentioned  a  number  of  problems,  among  them  the  Hn- 
gering  hatreds — and  are  there  any  institutions  in  Bosnia  that  are 
strong  enough  to  help?  For  instance,  what  is  being  the  role  of  the 
churches  in  trying  to  bring  about  free  and  fair  elections  and  in  try- 
ing to  bring  people  together?  Are  there  other  institutions? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  think  the  war  has  been  so  vicious  and  so 
long  that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  identify  any  institutions  that 
are  strong  and  have  made  major,  major  efforts  to  try  to  bring  about 
reconciliation. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  You  have  painted  a  kind  of  a  discouraging  picture, 
at  least  to  me  here  this  morning,  and  are  there  any  areas  where 
tensions  have  eased  in  Bosnia? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  is  yes.  If  you  visited 
Bosnia,  say,  a  year  ago  and  you  went  back  now,  you  would  see  dra- 
matic improvement.  We  sometimes  forget  the  importance  of  peace. 
But  there  is  a  dramatic  change. 

Life,  despite  the  many  difficulties  and  obstacles,  a  lot  of  which 
I  have  described  here,  is  getting  back  to  normal.  I  can  remember 
standing  on  the  road  between  Tuzla  and  Brcko  about  a  month  ago, 
standing  on  the  road  because  my  armored  personnel  carrier  had 
been  put  out  of  action  by  a  Volvo,  and  seeing  the  traffic  go  back 
and  forth  on  this  road  and  looking  and  seeing  the  people  in  the 
fields  plowing,  private  restaurants  starting  up,  and  you  had  almost 
a  semblance  of  normality  and  that  is  perhaps  too  strong  an  allu- 
sion. But  there  has  been  a  dramatic  improvement. 

If  you  go  to  Sarajevo  and  you  see  that  the  trams  are  running 
again,  that  there  is  electric  power  in  the  houses,  that  cafes  are 
starting,  that  life  is  getting  back  to  normal.  There  have  been  some 
major  improvements. 

I  did  not  get  into  a  lot  of  these  issues  because  we  were  iust  to 
talk  about  the  elections.  But  if  I  could  go  down  civilian  implemen- 
tation in  all  the  areas,  and  there  have  been  real  improvements.  I 
am  very,  very  proud  of  our  AID  program.  It  is  a  challenge  for  anv 
bureaucracy  to  move  quickly,  but  AID  has  moved  very  quickly  with 
abnormal  speed  in  order  to  try  to  get  some  assistance  on  the 
ground. 

I  was  out  there  to  watch  emergency  shelters  being  built  with  AID 
money.  I  met  just  last  week  with  five  individuals  who  are  going  out 
who  will  be  disbursing  money  under  our  financial  program  to  pri- 
vate businesses.  And  they  have  promised  me  that  within  3  weeks, 
those  loans  will  start  flowing.  And  the  same  for  our  help  for  a  mu- 
nicipal infrastructure.  So  I  am  very  proud  of  some  of  the  things 
that  have  gone  on  there.  We  have  made  progress  and  I  am  sorry 
if  I  gave  a  bleak  picture  by  focusing  on  the  challenges  more  than 
the  successes,  but  we  are  making  real  progress. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Let  me  ask  a  question  that  kind  of  puzzles  me  and 
then  I  will  turn  the  questioning  over  to  another.  But  you  said  that 
the  holding  of  the  elections  was  important  in  order  to  achieve  free- 
dom of  movement  and  you  named  some  other  areas  that  you  want- 
ed to  accomplish  by  having  the  elections.  It  almost  seems  to  me 
like  the  things  you  mentioned  were  preconditions  that  were  needed 
for  the  elections. 

Are  you  saying  that  the  election  campaign  itself  is  going  to 
produce  freedom  of  movement  and  freedom  of  association  and  an 
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independent  media?  Do  you  think  the  election  itself  is  going  to  be 
a  positive  step  in  the  direction  of  some  of  those? 

Mr.  MoNTGOMP]RY.  We  in  the  international  community  use  things 
like  the  date  for  the  elections  as  forcing  events  to  force  the  parties 
through  conferences,  jawboning,  one-on-one  sessions,  to  improve 
conditions.  And  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  Dayton  Agreement. 
It  has  been  one  struggle  after  another. 

So  there  will  be  a  deadline,  for  example,  to  release  all  prisoners 
of  war  registered  with  the  International  Red  Cross.  And  the  dead- 
line comes  and  they  are  not  released.  And  so  then  we  start  pushing 
and  pushing  and  pushing.  We  threaten,  we  cajole  and  we  get  those 
prisoners  released.  It  is  a  messy  process,  but  that  is  how  it  works. 

And  we  are  now  focused  on  the  elections  and  we  are  focused  on 
the  conditions  that  will  lead  to  the  chance  for  successful  elections 
and  we  are  pushing  the  parties  now  to  make  it  happen.  The  elec- 
tions themselves  will  not  do  that,  but  us  pushing  on  the  parties 
will  help  to  make  that  a  reality.  The  fact  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing like  3200  international  observers  and  monitors  traveling  all 
over  that  country  is  going  to  help  freedom  of  movement,  is  going 
to  push  people  in  these  local  areas  to  be  more  open. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  signed  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  allow  this  Open  Media  TV  Network  to  get  up  and  running 
means  we  are  going  to  push  like  hell  and  we  are  going  to  get  that 
TV  station  up  and  running  and  there  will  be  a  chance  for  all  the 
political  parties  to  be  heard  on  it  all  over  Bosnia.  So  it  is  not  by 
itself  that  it  will  happen,  but  it  will  be  with  the  strong  pushing  of 
the  international  community  and  by  us  that  will  make  a  difference. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Meyers. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador,  on  the  second  panel,  there  were 
three  members,  two  of  whom  disagree  with  you,  one  of  whom 
agrees  with  you.  Will  any  of  your  entourage  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment stay  and  listen  to  the  second  panel? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Absolutely.  We  would  not  miss  it  for  the 
world. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  good,  because  sometimes  when  the  State  De- 
partment testifies  first,  they  pull  the  plug  and  they  all  leave  the 
room  as  if  they  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  negative  of  their 
views,  and  so  I  appreciate  if  some  of  them  would  stay. 

Ambassador,  nobody  can  second  guess  on  whether  the  election 
should  happen.  But  let  me  go  down  part  of  the  list.  You  have  al- 
luded to  a  freedom  of  movement,  and  you  stated  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  freedom  of  movement.  Let's  talk 
about  universal  suffrage. 

You  have  two  million  displaced  people.  Repatriation  to  get  them 
back  to  universal  suffrage  has  got  to  be  22,000  a  day  for  the  next 
90  days.  That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  can  you  possibly  have  universal  suffrage 
when  you  still  have  two  million  displaced  people? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  there  are,  as  you  say,  two  million  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  and  there  is  an  elaborate  scheme  that 
has  been  set  up  now,  a  plan,  whereby  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
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sons  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  and  the  var- 
ious countries  where  refugees  are  now  living,  including  the  United 
States,  will  have  extensive  campaigns  to  acquaint  the  refugees 
with  their  rights  to  vote,  with  an  explanation  of  how  it  is  done,  and 
providing  them  with  the  vehicle  by  which  they  can  vote  by  absen- 
tee ballot. 

When  they  vote,  they  have  a  number  of  opportunities.  Right  now, 
the  OSCE  is  using  as  sort  of  its  bible  a  census  that  was  done  in 
Bosnia  in  1991  that  is  very,  very  complete,  that  lists  sort  of  by 
ward  or  district  everybody  that  lived  in  Bosnia  at  the  time.  And 
that  bible  will  be  used  to  verify  that  people  have  the  right  to  vote. 

If  you  are  a  refugee,  automatically  your  vote  will  count  where 
you  lived  in  1991.  If  you 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  you  have  those  voters'  lists? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  we  do  and  they  have  been  passed  out  to 
all  the  local  election  commissions  in  Bosnia  and  will  also  be  avail- 
able around  the  world  where  these  refugees  are.  So  that  is  the  first 
way  they  can  vote. 

If  they  decide  that  they  would  prefer,  if  you  are  a  refugee,  to 
have  the  vote  counted  some  place  else  in  Bosnia  where  they  would 
prefer  to  live,  then  they  can  go  back  and  vote  in  person.  But  they 
can  vote  by  absentee  ballot  and  the  vote  will  count  where  they 
lived  in  1991.  And  for  displaced  persons,  it  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  added  feature  that  if  they  are  currently  in  Bosnia  as  a  dis- 
placed person,  their  vote  can  count  where  they  currently  are  living 
as  well. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  went  through  a  poll  that  was  taken  there. 
People  want  these  elections  and  they  are  going  to  vote  in  the  up- 
coming elections.  Was  there  a  question  about  when  the  elections 
should  occur  in  that  poll? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  No,  there  was  not  a  question  as  to  when  the 
elections  would  occur. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  know,  there  is  a  saying,  we  learn  from  his- 
tory that  we  do  not  learn  from  history. 

Congressman  Goss  and  I  were  in  Nicaragua  during  that  election. 
There  were  more  observers  there  than  there  were  voters,  almost 
and  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  have  3200  observers  there  does 
not  necessarily  ensure  the  future.  And  so,  all  I  ask  is  you  go  back 
and  look  at  that  election  and  the  results,  the  election  in  Haiti,  and 
the  election  in  Angola.  Sometimes  we  push  them  too  fast  and  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ambas- 
sador. Good  luck. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

Sir,  I  mean,  I  do  not  have  a  good  acquaintance  with  it,  but  my 
perception  of  the  Nicaragua  election,  for  example,  was  that  cer- 
tainly we  were  surprised  that,  despite  all  the  obstacles,  it  turned 
out  as  it  did.  And  if  that  is  your  reading  of  it,  I  mean,  would  that 
be  sort  of  hopefully 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  My  reading  of  it  is  the  polls  were  all  wrong. 
Be  very,  very  careful  of  polls  in  countries  that  are  not  used  to  them 
because  they  think  the  polls  are  being  done  by  the  government  and 
they  are  going  to  tell  them  what  they  want  to  hear.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  the  results  of  the  election. 
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No.  Chamorra,  her  governance  since  that  period  of  time — and  I 
was  all  for  her — the  results  of  the  election  in  Angola,  it  blew  up. 
And  the  jury  is  still  out  in  Haiti. 

Chairman  GiiJViAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  Dayton  Agreement  stipulates 
that  the  elections  in  Bosnia  should  be  held  by  September  14.  But, 
according  to  recent  press  accounts  and  other  knowledgeable  ana- 
lysts, the  elections  should  be  scheduled  for  a  later  date.  Many  of 
us  have  serious  doubts  that  the  OSCE  will  be  able  to  certify  that 
conditions  exist  which  would  allow  the  elections  to  be  free  and  fair. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  chair  the  Helsinki  Commission  and  the  Commission  has  devoted 
more  resources  than  any  other  body  in  the  Congress  toward  report- 
ing on  developments  related  to  the  Bosnian  conflict,  documenting 
the  atrocities  and  humanitarian  crisis  accompanying  that  conflict, 
and  advocating  a  strong,  credible  international  response. 

The  Commission  is  also  a  close  observer  of  the  OSCE.  Even  as 
we  speak,  the  Commission  is  holding  a  briefing  in  2218  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Banja  Luka,  a  Serb  stronghold  and  the  second 
largest  city  in  Bosnia.  Among  the  panelists  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Banja  Luka  who  remained  in  his  diocese  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  conflict  despite  the  dangers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  question  the  inclusion  in  the  Dayton 
Agreement  of  both  the  deadline  and  the  need  for  certification.  I 
think  the  Ambassador  laid  out  very  well  how  the  process  works. 
Despite  being  messy,  it  does  have  some  very,  very  valid  reasons  for 
it. 

But  I  do  have  reservations  about  the  timing  at  this  particular 
time  about  the  Bosnian  elections.  The  coming  weeks,  in  my  view, 
are  a  time  for  an  honest  assessment  and  for  some  possible  flexibil- 
ity. In  fact,  few  observers  are  convinced  that  rigidly  keeping  the 
Dayton  deadline  is  the  right  prescription.  Some  of  the  ongoing  con- 
cerns about  conditions  in  Bosnia,  the  capture  of  war  criminals, 
freedom  of  movement,  and  free  media  and  election  preparations  are 
outlined  in  a  letter  that  Senator  D'Amato,  the  Commission's  co- 
chair,  and  I  have  just  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Christopher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  suggest  that  Bosnia's  actual  readiness  to  have  a  free  and 
fair  election  is  more  important  than  being  bound  by  the  date  set 
by  the  Dayton  Agreement.  If  Bosnia  is  not  ready  and  some  addi- 
tional time  is  needed,  then  that  time  should  be  provided  so  the 
proper  conditions  can  be  fostered.  Forcing  premature  elections 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  aims  of  Dayton  and  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  opposition  parties  and  to  the  people  of  Bosnia. 

Matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  a  briefing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
heard  from  representatives  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Social  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Croatian  Party  of  Rights  in  Bosnia  and  they  have 
suggested  that  they  cannot  be  ready  in  time  for  this  election  and 
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they  feel  that  they  are  going  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  that  deadline. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  credibility  of  the  OSCE 
is  at  stake  here.  The  OSCE  stands  out  from  other  international 
bodies  because  it,  in  the  predecessor  conference  on  security  and  co- 
operation in  Europe  and  the  diplomatic  process,  has  been  based  on 
certain  principles,  including  respect  for  human  rights. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  has  compelled  governments  to  consider 
these  principles  in  their  foreign  policies.  As  a  result,  steady  pres- 
sure from  the  Helsinki  signatory  states  has  given  millions  of  people 
throughout  East  Central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 
greater  freedom  to  travel,  to  worship  and  to  express  their  views 
than  they  had  only  10  years  ago. 

Paving  the  way  for  elections  in  Bosnia  and  certifying  that  condi- 
tions will  lead  to  free  and  fair  elections  are  the  biggest  task  the 
OSCE  has  undertaken  since  becoming  institutionalized  in  the  early 
1990's.  The  mission  deployed  in  Bosnia,  the  largest  OSCE  mission 
to  date,  is  led  by  Ambassador  Robert  Frowick,  a  strong  and  capable 
diplomat.  The  mission  has  done  tremendous  work  in  preparing  for 
extremely  complex  elections  under  almost  impossible  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  undertaking  the  critical  related  task  of  mon- 
itoring human  rights  and  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  con- 
fidence-building measures. 

Considering  the  pressure  that  some  governments,  including  the 
United  States,  are  placing  on  the  OSCE  to  certify  conditions,  de- 
spite an  inadequate  situation,  I  am  very  concerned  that  the  OSCE 
and  Bosnia  itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  become  the  victim  of  big 
power  politics.  If  the  OSCE  is  sacrificed  by  self-serving  political 
pressures,  the  United  States  would  lose,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  national  interest,  one  of  the  few  effective  fora  that  places 
a  conscience  on  the  international  community.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  the  final  determination  for  scheduling  an  election  date  will  be 
made  by  the  OSCE  and  not  for  the  OSCE. 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  distinguished  ambassador  a  couple  of 
questions.  My  understanding  is  that  elections  that  were  supposedly 
going  to  be  held  in  May  in  Mostar  under  the  direction  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  will  now  take  place  in  late  June,  showing  some  flexi- 
bility. 

What  precipitated  the  postponement  of  those  elections  and  what 
are  the  implications  for  other  Bosnian  elections,  including  the  one 
being  organized  by  the  OSCE,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  first  of  all,  the  Mostar  elections  were 
not  organized  by  the  OSCE.  They  were  organized  with  different 
principals  by  the  European  Union  under  an  agreement  reached  ei- 
ther before  Dayton  or  even  at  Dayton.  What  precipitated  their 
delay  was  the  fact  that  as  they  set  up  the  rules  for  the  election, 
they  did  not  allow  any  absentee  balloting  whatsoever  and  this  was 
unacceptable  to  the  Muslim  side. 

The  elections  that  the  OSCE  is  planning  to  carry  out  would  allow 
for  that  absentee  balloting.  The  agreement  that  was  reached  to 
allow  the  elections  in  Mostar  to  go  ahead  on  June  30  was  that,  in 
fact,  there  could  be  limited  absentee  balloting  by  refugees  in  a 
number  of  Western  European  cities. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  did  note  that  the  European  Union  had  organized 
those.  I  understand  that.  But  does  this  perhaps  give  us  some  prece- 
dent that  we  can  now,  then,  look  to  for  the  other  elections?  Because 
it  seems  to  me,  as  Secretary  Christopher  has  said — we  had  a  brief- 
ing the  other  day  with  the  AID  director  and  he  made  it  very 
clear — we  do  not  have  too  high  of  an  expectation  regarding  the 
elections. 

Well,  if  we  are  hearing  consistently  from  the  Administration  and 
all  of  our  observations  are  the  same,  why  not  a  small  window  of 
time — perhaps  a  few  months — so  that  further  work  can  be  done, 
particularly  by  the  opposition  parties? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  I  guess  what  I  would  say  is  that  it  is 
not  a  good  situation  that  you  now  have  in  Bosnia.  I  come  back  to 
the  fact  thatyou  do  not  have  any  of  these  national  institutions  that 
are  set  up.  Trie  Constitution  is  not  in  effect  because  there  are  not 
elections.  The  assembly  that  would  be  ruling  the  country  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  is  not  in  place.  The  overall  government  structure  is 
not  in  place. 

This  is  not  a  healthy  situation  that  you  are  facing  right  now.  It 
is  a  situation  that  favors  the  separatists  because,  in  fact,  right  now 
you  have  a  situation  where  the  two  entities  do  not  even  really  have 
to  talk  to  each  other  unless  the  international  organizations  are 
forcing  them  to  do  so.  It  is  an  unhealthy  situation  and  I  do  not 
think  that  3  months  would  mean  a  major  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditions we  are  looking  at. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  best  circumstances  for  the  election  to 
be  held  is  under  a  full  IFOR  contingent  which  you  will  now  have 
and  you  will  now  have  through  September.  With  an  IFOR  draw- 
down that  is  anticipated  to  take  place  after  those  elections,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  for  IFOR  to  provide  the  security  nec- 
essary for  these  elections  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  let  me  ask  you.  If  3  months  proved  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, what  time  period  do  you  think,  given  your  best  judgment, 
would  make  it  possible,  particularly  for  the  parties  that  do  not 
have  access  to  the  television  and  other  means  of  spreading  their 
message?  How  much  time  would  they  need,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  see,  I  disagree  with  that.  I  am  not  sure 
that  all  the  opposition  parties  favor  a  postponement  of  the  election. 
Quite  the  contrary.  A  lot  of  the  parties  that  I  have  talked  to  out 
in  Bosnia  on  the  ground,  including  the  liberal  party  I  think  that 
you  mentioned,  wanted  to  go  ahead  with  the  elections  and  are 
working  very  hard  on  them.  And  we  are  working  very  hard  to  get 
the  ri^t  media  conditions  so  that  they  can  get  their  message 
heard. 

So  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  you  that  they  would  be  better 
off  in  3,  4,  5  months,  you  know,  with  that  much  of  a  delay.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  agree. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  implications,  if  any 

Chairman  GllJviAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  We  are 
nearing  time  to  vote. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  Oh,  we  do  have  a  vote. 

Can  I  ask  one  final  question? 

Chairman  Oilman.  Yes,  please. 
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Mr.  Smith.  What  implications  do  you  think  there  would  be  if  the 
OSCE  were  to  render  a  report  suggesting  that  it  was  grossly,  or  at 
least  strongly,  unfair,  very  much  unfair  and  unfree  in  terms  of  the 
election  process?  Do  you  anticipate  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  pres- 
sure the  OSCE  to  issue  a  report  that  is  more  positive? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  mean,  after  the  elections  take  place? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Absolutely  not.  I  mean,  that  would  be  totally 
counterproductive  because  the  reality  is  that  there  is  going  to  be 
these  2,000  international  election  monitors  that  will  be  accredited 
there  and  that  will  be  from  a  number  of  countries,  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations. They  will  form  their  own  independent  judgment  as  to 
the  elections.  They  will  provide  copies  of  that  judgment  to  the 
OSCE  monitoring  group  and  the  OSCE  will  issue  their  report.  But 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  sugarcoat  it  whatsoever, 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  for  that  assurance. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Since  we  are  being  called  for  a  vote,  there  will  be  other  questions 
that  we  would  like  to  submit  to  you  in  writing  and  request  your 
response. 

And,  in  closing,  I  just  would  like  to  place  into  the  record  a  report 
from  the  International  Helsinki  Federation  for  Human  Rights 
which  states  that  conditions  do  not  exist  for  free  and  fair  elections 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  pointing  out  lack  of  freedom  of  movement, 
lack  of  freedom  of  expression  and  lack  of  freedom  of  association.  We 
will  make  that  part  of  the  record  without  objection. 

Thank  you.  Ambassador  Montgomery,  for  being  with  us  and  our 
hearing  will  stand  in  recess  until  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  that 
is  now  pending. 

[Witness  excused.] 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Burton  [Presiding].  If  I  could  ask  our  panelists  to  take  their 
seats  so  we  can  get  their  testimony  on  the  record,  we  would  appre- 
ciate it.  I  apologize  for  my  colleagues  running  all  over  the  House 
and  Senate  today,  but  you  may  rest  assured,  those  who  are  on  the 
panel,  that  your  statements  will  be  reviewed  by  the  staff  and  the 
members  who  are  not  in  attendance. 

The  next  panel  is  Mr.  John  Fox,  director  of  the  Washington,  DC 
Office  of  the  Open  Society  Institute;  Mr.  John  Fawcett,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  International  Crisis  Group  on  Bosnia;  and  Ms.  Susan 
Woodward,  resident  scholar  for  Balkan  Affairs  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute. 

I  think  we  will  start  with  Mr.  Fox  and  then  we  will  follow  with 
Ms.  Woodward  and  finish  with  Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Fox. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  FOX,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WASHINGTON, 
DC  OFFICE,  OPEN  SOCIETY  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  thank  you. 

In  this  century,  the  United  States  has  championed  democracy  in- 
creasingly throughout  the  world,  nowhere  more  than  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  This,  of  course,  reflects  our  best  values.  And 
it  makes  us  proud — the  figures  of  Walesa,  Aquino,  Havel,  Mandela, 
and  so  many  more  associated  with  a  leading  U.S.  role. 
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Respecting  democracy  has  brought  incalculable  geopolitical,  eco- 
nomic and  moral  benefit  to  our  interest  as  well.  But  now,  after  so 
many  lessons  and  so  many  successes,  a  very  different  and  deeply 
disturbing  picture  is  emerging  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

After  so  much  U.S. -led  political  and  military  investment,  we  see 
America  not  in  the  lead  in  advancing  democratic  standards  and 
practices,  but  conducting  a  diplomatic  ft»rced  march  toward  what 
promise  to  be  particularly  antidemocratic  elections.  Experts  in  the 
official  and  non-official  communities  continue  to  monitor  and  docu- 
ment that  the  conditions  on  the  ground  are  in  no  way  ready  ft)r  cer- 
tification as  free  and  fair  by  the  OSCE  and  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Two  especially  powerful  testimonies  have  been  issued  in  recent 
days,  the  excellent  International  Crisis  Group  report  which  you  will 
hear  more  about  today,  I  believe,  and  the  report — a  very  interest- 
ing report — released  in  Sarajevo  on  Friday  by  Human  Rights  Hel- 
sinki Watch.  I  wanted  to  cite  just  a  couple  of  lines  from  the  Human 
Rights  Watch  report  which  deserves  much  wider  circulation. 

After  enumerating  the  conditions  that  the  OSCE  chairman  in  of- 
fice will  have  to  certify — a  politically  neutral  environment;  freedom 
of  movement;  freedom  of  association  and  expression;  access  to 
media;  no  indicted  persons  allowed  to  hold  political  office,  de  jure 
or  de  facto — the  report  states  that  the  chairman  in  office  of  the 
OSCE  "should  make  it  clear  that  he  will  not  certify  the  elections 
until  conditions  exist  for  them  to  be  free  and  fair."  The  report  also 
states  that  "Radovan  Karadzic  and  General  Ratko  Mladic  remain 
in  control  of  both  political  and  military  forces"  in  Republika  Srpska 
and  that  the  "freedoms  that  are  necessary  to  exercise  political 
choice,  such  as  freedom  of  assembly,  association  and  the  press,  are 
systematically  restricted." 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "if  the  elections  go  forward 
under  these  conditions,  the  international  community  will  become 
an  accomplice  to  a  lie,  and  it  is  likely  that  interference  and  intimi- 
dation by  hard-liners  will  result  in  a  corrupt  election,  serving  to 
undermine  the  entire  peace  process  and  to  increase  the  likelihood 
of  renewed  conflict." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  quote  one  more  line,  which  contrasts  the 
argument  of  the  Administration,  particularly  Secretary  Chris- 
topher, that  holding  these  elections  on  September  14  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Bosnian  people;  holding  the  elections  in  Bosnia  "is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  those  who  believe  in  a  Bosnia  that  is  not 
partitioned  along  ethnic  lines." 

Indeed,  conditions  are  growing  steadily  worse,  not  better  for 
these  elections,  particularly  in  Republika  Srpska  and  Herzegbosna, 
the  Croatian  sector,  especially  in  the  areas  of  broadcast  media, 
freedom  of  movement  and  pre-election  intimidation. 

The  Dayton  and  international  conditions  that  must  be  certified 
by  the  OSCE  are  now  characterized  as  some  kind  of  ideal,  pristine 
standard  by  the  same  U.S.  officials  who  authored  them  only  last 
year.  But  these  remain  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Dayton  Agreement  itself  None  of  the  key  elements  of  even 
a  modest  success  in  Bosnia — peace,  reconstruction,  moderate  politi- 
cal leadership,  reintegration — can  hope  to  succeed  without  substan- 
tial fulfillment  of  these  same  certification  conditions. 
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The  local  and  foreign  NGO's  working  so  hard  on  the  ground,  as 
well  as  a  large  share  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Bosnia, 
put  enormous  stock  in  meeting  these  conditions  because  the  suc- 
cess of  so  much  of  their  work  depends  on  it  and  because  week  by 
week,  they  see  parts  of  Dayton  beginning  to  work. 

But  everyone  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Bosnia  under- 
stands that  large  sections  of  the  country  are  controlled  by  indicted 
and  unindicted  war  criminals,  by  the  same  anti-democratic  power 
structures  that  fomented  and  executed  the  abominable  war  against 
Bosnia's  civilians  that  the  United  States  finally  led  the  way  in 
stopping.  Now  the  Administration  is  not  only  twisting  every  arm 
necessary — in  a  fairly  public  way,  including  the  limbs  of  Bosnian 
Government  and  OSCE  officials — it  is  resorting  to  increasingly  tor- 
tured rationales  for  pressing  on  with  the  September  14  election 
date. 

We  are  told  that  progress  on  Dayton  will  be  reversed  if  the  magi- 
cal date  of  September  14  is  not  kept,  as  if  keeping  to  a  timetable, 
even  though  the  train  ends  up  at  the  wrong  destination,  will  not 
be  noticed.  We  are  told  that  elections  must  be  held  because  not  to 
hold  them  would  promote  partition.  But  as  independent  monitoring 
and  human  rights  organizations  and,  indeed,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's own  analysis  make  clear,  on  the  current  course  September 
elections  will  only  consolidate  the  power  of  the  war  criminals,  with 
their  ideology  of  racial  hatred  and  practices  of  ethnic  cleansing. 

In  the  Serbian  and  Croatian-controlled  sectors  of  Bosnia,  the 
United  States  and  international  community  will  be  legitimating  the 
partisans  of  partition  and  further  conflict.  In  the  areas  of  the 
Republika  Srpska  and  Herzegbosna,  where  conditions  are  least  free 
and  fair,  the  elections  would  turn  out  to  be  a  de  facto  referendum 
on  partition  and  a  critical  step  to  greater  violence  and  instability. 
Practitioners  of  genocide  do  not  require  Washington's  seal  of  legit- 
imacy on  their  power,  but  they  will  certainly  take  what  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  give.  Until  now,  the  war  criminals  have  enjoyed 
much  greater  freedom  of  movement  than  have  their  victims  under 
Dayton.  Elections  should  not  go  forward  until  the  operationally  in- 
fluential war  criminals  in  both — and  I  stress  both — the  Croatian 
and  Serbian  communities  are  dispatched  to  The  Hague  with  a  thor- 
oughness that  convincingly  limits  the  power  of  their  political  heirs. 
Linked  to  this  must  be  a  recognition  that  anti-democratic  practices 
in  neighboring  countries  directly  affect  peace  and  stability  in 
Bosnia.  Much  greater  U.S.  and  international  support  is  urgently 
needed  for  democratic  initiatives  and  independent  media  in  Serbia 
and  Croatia. 

After  a  decent  interval  for  moderate  alternative  forces  to  develop, 
during  which  IFOR  must  decisively  expand  freedom  of  movement 
and  during  which  guarantees  for  free  media  can  also  be  imple- 
mented, elections  could  be  held  that  would  help  fulfill  the  U.S.  and 
international  mission  in  Bosnia,  not  discredit  and  undermine  it. 
These  actions  would  dramatically  advance  the  civilian  implementa- 
tion side  of  the  international  community's  engagement  by  leveling 
the  playing  field  between  moderates  and  extreme  nationalists  in 
Bosnia. 

U.S.  leadership  is  essential  in  facing  these  challenges,  as  it  will 
be  in  sustaining  other  preventive  measures  in  Bosnia,  including  the 
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follow-on  force  that  is  required  to  make  this  peace  secure.  The 
United  States  can  lead  in  the  way  that  it  has  become  traditional 
for  the  United  States,  especially  in  this  transition  region;  by 
robustly  promoting  democracy,  tolerance  and  real  stability.  Or  the 
Administration  can  persist  in  leading  the  way  in  publicly  trashing 
free  and  fair  election  standards  in  the  post-cold  war  test  case  in 
Europe.  This  course  will  require  the  United  States  to  certify  not 
only  wretched  electoral  conditions  but,  soon  enough,  the  war  crimi- 
nals themselves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Fox  appears  in  the  appendix,] 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fox. 

Ms.  Woodward. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  WOODWARD,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
FOREIGN  POLICY  STUDIES,  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Ms.  Woodward.  Thank  you. 

I  appreciate  you 

Mr.  Burton.  You  can  say,  "Mr.  Chairman."  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  Woodward  [continuing].  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  Excuse 
me  for  not  being  here  when  you  introduced  me. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  also  commend  the  Chairman  for  holding  these  hear- 
ings. The  subject  of  these  hearings  is  urgent.  A  decision  must  be 
made  regarding  elections  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  within  days  and 
the  elections  are  intended,  I  think,  to  be  the  test  of  Dayton,  of 
NATO's  first  military  engagement  ever,  and  of  American  foreign 
policy  leadership  in  Europe. 

Let  me  add,  as  is  customary,  that  my  own  comments  reflect  my 
assessment  as  an  expert  on  the  former  Yugoslavia  of  more  than 
three  decades  and  the  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Bosnia  over  the  last 
4  years.  They  do  not  represent  the  views  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion or  any  group  of  people. 

My  summary  view  is  that  elections  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  should 
go  forward  more  or  less  on  schedule  as  set  in  the  Dayton  Accord. 
The  critics  who  cite  inadequacies  in  current  conditions  are  gen- 
erally correct.  The  elections  will  not  be  fully  free  and  fair.  The  par- 
ties nave  not  met  their  commitment  in  the  Accord  to  ensure  free- 
dom of  movement,  freedom  of  association,  freedom  of  expression 
and  the  press,  before  September  14.  Election  campaigning  meets 
massive  obstacles.  We  have  mentioned  freedom  of  movement  over 
and  over  again. 

The  three  ruling  parties  control  the  media  in  their  separate  terri- 
tories and  most  displaced  persons  and  refugees  will  not  be  able  to 
vote  where  they  wish.  The  result  will  be  a  victory  for  the  three  na- 
tionalist parties  who  were  responsible  for  the  war,  thus  appearing 
to  give  democratic  legitimation  to  the  ethnic  division  of  Bosnia  into 
three  separate  enclaves. 

If  they  are  not  handled  correctly,  elections  could  even  push 
Bosnians  further  apart,  seriously  undermine  any  democratic  beliefs 
and  aspirations  with  raw  cynicism  regarding  American  intentions, 
and  even  set  the  stage  for  a  new  war.  Nonetheless,  we  gain  nothing 
by  delay  beyond  October  or  early  November.  The  idea  of  4 
months — no  country  in  the  world  holds  elections  in  December.  But 
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we  gain  nothing  by  delay.  Any  such  postponement,  moreover, 
would  send  a  powerfully  anti-democratic  message  to  the  people  of 
Bosnia — they  are  sophisticated  politically — and  also  elsewhere  that 
elections  can  be  postponed  arbitrarily  if  foreign  powers  and  people 
with  influence  in  foreign  capitals  fear  the  outcome  of  those  elec- 
tions. 

The  results  of  the  elections  have  already,  in  fact,  been  predeter- 
mined by  the  Constitution  written  at  Dayton  and  the  subsequent 
decisions  of  the  Provisional  Electoral  Commission.  The  system  of 
representation  in  that  Constitution  and  the  subsequent  voting 
rules  already  entrench  ethnic  power.  The  Constitution  creates  a  po- 
litical system  highly  vulnerable  to  stalemate,  fiscal  crises  and  mon- 
etary instability  and  disintegrative  tendencies.  Holding  elections  in 
1  or  2  years'  time,  or  even  in  5  months,  will  not  alter  any  of  these 
facts. 

And,  finally,  the  structure  of  tasks  and  deadlines  in  the  Dayton 
Accord  is  such  that  little  more  of  significance  by  the  international 
community  can  take  place  until  the  elections  are  held.  Until  there 
is  at  least  a  nominal  elected  government — there  is  none  currently 
at  all  for  all  of  Bosnian  territory — then  the  international  financial 
institutions  and  development  agencies  do  not  have  the  counterparts 
they  need  to  work.  Foreign  private  investment  cannot  begin  to 
flow.  Authoritative  decisions  on  infrastructural  reconstruction  and 
development — like  the  European  Union  proposal,  for  example,  we 
heard  about  this  week — for  all  of  Bosnia  cannot  be  taken.  Citizens 
have  no  way  to  hold  their  leaders  accountable  for  peacetime  tasks 
because  they  have  not  been  elected.  NATO  cannot  decide  how  and 
where  to  redeploy  a  follow-on  force  that  we  all  know  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Implementation  of  all  tasks  of  the  Dayton  Accord  will  continue 
to  be  driven  and  distorted  by  the  electoral  ambitions  for  gain  of 
local  and  national  politicians.  That  is  what  is  dominating  every- 
thing right  now.  The  best  way  to  reduce  the  power  of  radical  na- 
tionalists, the  people  that  John  Fox  calls  indicted  or  unindicted  war 
criminals,  is  to  force  them  to  begin  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
their  own  communities  rather  than  to  blame  outsiders  or  leaders 
of  other  communities. 

There  is  a  very  real  risk  that  no  government  will  be  formed  after 
the  elections,  or  that  it  will  be  so  deadlocked  and  unstable  that 
conflicts  intensify  and  no  capital  flows  in.  One  need  only  look  at 
the  fact  that  the  three-person  Presidency  identified  by  the  Dayton 
Constitution  nominates  one  Prime  Minister  to  wonder  about  the 
outcome.  But  without  the  elections,  the  risk  is  total.  Nothing  can 
go  forward. 

The  issue  of  elections,  in  fact,  is  not  the  elections.  It  is  whether 
we  are  on  track  toward  peace  in  Bosnia  or  whether  adjustments  in 
the  process  need  to  be  made  now  in  order  to  put  it  on  track.  With- 
out those  adjustments,  we  will  not  be  able  to  exit  soon  without  a 
failure  of  the  mission  or  abandoning  Bosnians  to  chaos  and  re- 
newed violence. 

The  Dayton  Agreement  is  a  cease-fire  agreement,  not  a  peace  set- 
tlement. It  was  a  compromise  to  get  the  fighting  stopped.  It 
worked.  Political  conditions  at  the  time  were  such  that  it  could  not 
achieve  more.  Now  that  IFOR  is  on  the  ground  and  the  future  of 
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NATO  is  tied  to  its  success,  we  can  take  advantage  of  this  legiti- 
mate presence  and  build  in  elements  that  will,  in  fact,  create  a 
peace. 

The  real  focus  of  attention,  in  my  view,  should  be  placed  not  on 
when  the  elections  are  held  but  on  how  to  shape  the  context  of  the 
elections  to  achieve  their  aims.  Those  aims  should  be  two:  one,  to 
create  a  government  that  is  able  to  govern  after  it  is  elected;  and, 
two,  to  begin  the  process  of  creating  the  conditions  for  free,  fair, 
and  democratic  elections  down  the  line  in  Bosnia. 

In  my  formal  testimony,  which  I  will  not  read  fully,  but  hope  will 
be  introduced  into  the  record,  I  make  some  suggestions  for  how  we 
could  do  that.  Let  me  at  least  emphasize  the  first. 

The  first  objective,  above  all,  of  the  civilian  and  military  oper- 
ation on  the  ground  right  now  should  be  to  reverse  the  apprehen- 
sion and  feelings  of  vulnerability  among  the  voters  themselves  that 
will  cause  them  to  vote  in  the  privacy  of  the  voting  booth  exactly 
as  they  did  in  November,  1990,  the  last  time  elections  were  held. 
And  that  is  for  the  nationalist  leaders  who,  even  now,  claim  to  offer 
them  protection  in  all  three  communities. 

If  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  and  the  U.S.  Government 
told  the  people  of  Bosnia  before  elections  are  held  that  a  smaller 
but  still  robust  NATO  force,  including  American  soldiers,  will  be 
present  in  Bosnia  for  another  year  while  the  government  that  they 
elect  in  September  learns  to  work  together,  this  could  go  a  long 
way  to  reducing  the  risks  of  violence  and  boycott  during  the  elec- 
tion itself.  It  would  even  give  some  people — and  perhaps  quite  a 
large  number — the  courage  to  vote  in  the  privacy  of  the  voting 
booth  their  preferences  and  conscience  rather  than  their  fears  and 
thus  dilute  the  victory  of  nationalists  in  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tions itself. 

Such  a  decision  and  announcement  would  also  counter  the  rea- 
sons that  are  most  given  for  people  who  oppose  elections  in  Sep- 
tember. That  is,  if  they  seek  a  postponement  of  elections  simply  to 
postpone  IFOR's  withdrawal,  then  we  can  de-link  those  two  and 
deal  directly  with  the  real  issue  of  how  long  NATO  will  stay. 

Let  me  just  also  mention  two  other  objectives  briefly.  The  second 
objective  of  reforming  the  context  for  elections  should  be  to  give 
Bosnians  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  something  they  share,  their 
common  desire  for  peace,  their  war  weariness,  the  interests  that 
bind  them  together  rather  than  divide.  Something  positive,  as  well 
as  partisan.  The  people  and  peoples  of  Bosnia  have  no  Mandela. 
Not  even  a  Sihanouk.  There  is  no  symbolic  center  of  Bosnia  around 
which  people  can  mobilize.  The  Dayton  Constitution  creates  no 
such  constitutions. 

The  OSCE  Commission,  headed  by  Robert  Frowick,  could  make 
additions  that  would  make  that  possible.  I  make  some  suggestions 
in  the  text. 

And,  third,  the  objective  should  be  to  use  this  opportunity  of  elec- 
tions to  create  the  real  basis  for  democratization  in  society  and  in 
grass  roots  participation.  The  currently  scheduled  elections  could 
be  accompanied  by  other  elections  that  would  begin  to  build  civic 
organizations  and  democratic  institutions  that  do  not  now  exist  but 
that  address  the  issues  that  really  preoccupy  Bosnians  of  all  com- 
mimities  now,  namely  jobs.  For  example,  a  Commission  for  Eco- 
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nomic  Assistance  and  Development  could  be  elected  from  local  busi- 
nesses and  civic  organizations  like  women's  organizations  that 
would  then  invite  competition  for  reconstruction  funds,  engage 
Bosnians  in  that  process  itself,  and  improve  the  quality  and  indi- 
rectly displace  the  monopoly  of  the  three  nationalist  parties  over 
foreign  aid. 

The  critics  of  Administration  policy,  in  my  view,  are  right  in  one 
fundamental  point.  What  Bosnians  need  is  time.  Time  to  heal;  to 
find  a  job;  to  rebuild  friendships  and  houses;  to  organize  alter- 
native political  parties  to  represent  their  interests  ratner  than  in- 
tellectuals'; to  build  voluntary  organizations,  as  they  have  already 
begun;  to  practice  democracy. 

Elections  should  be  held  as  scheduled,  but  not  the  kind  of  elec- 
tions that  are  expected  to  resolve  the  entire  political  future  of 
Bosnia  once  and  for  all.  For  that,  September  14  is  simply  too  soon. 
We  need  to  change  our  expectations  of  the  elections  as  the  first  of 
many  and  as  a  clearly  thought  out  part  of  a  real  strategy  to  create 
peace  in  Bosnia. 

The  suggestions  I  propose  in  this  formal  statement  need  to  be  in- 
troduced now  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  you  have  called 
these  hearings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Woodward  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Woodward. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  FAWCETT,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
INTERNATIONAL  CRISIS  GROUP,  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  the  International  Crisis  Group's 
evaluation  of  the  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords.  I  have 
been  present  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  since  June  1992  and  present 
also  here  today  is  the  president  of  ICG,  Mr.  Nicholas  Hinton. 

The  ICG  is  a  private  international  organization  chaired  by 
George  Mitchell  whose  principal  purpose  is  to  help  the  inter- 
national community  head  off  manmade  crises  before  they  become 
full-blown  disasters.  The  ICG  has  had  a  15-person  group  in  Bosnia 
examining  all  aspects  of  the  accords. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ICG  findings.  We  also  have 
a  much  lengthier  exhibition  that  I  will  submit  for  the  record. 

We  are  not  6  months  into  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  we  feel  this 
is  a  defining  moment.  We  have  obviously  been  focused  on,  as  the 
international  community,  the  military  aspects  and  vou  have  my  as- 
surance as  someone  that  has  been  there  during  the  war,  there  is 
a  tremendous  difference  in  Bosnia  today.  Thanks  to  many  of  the 
Western  Governments,  but  particularly  the  American  Government, 
for  their  firm  action,  the  American  Government  is  now  actually 
quite  respected  and  there  is  a  lot  of  gratitude  by  the  people  of 
Bosnia  for  what  happened  over  the  last  year. 

Focusing  on  these  military  aspects  of  Dayton  has  pulled  us  away, 
though,  from  the  civilian  aspects.  Those  have  virtually  ground  to 
a  halt.  These,  of  course,  are  the  election  procedures,  but  also  the 
other  aspects;  the  repatriation  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons, 
the  reconstruction,  and  the  building  of  civic  society  that  needs  to 
happen. 
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I  will  just  briefly  go  through  our  report,  highlighting  it,  and  then 
spend  a  little  extra  time  on  our  analysis  of  the  elections  issue. 

With  the  security  we  now  see  a  shift  in  IFOR's  approach  away 
from  stopping  the  war,  away  from  the  separation  offerees.  This  has 
happened.  This  is  very  good.  The  weaponry  is  now  in  barracks  and 
we  are  pleased  with  that.  And  IFOR  is  now  going  into  supporting 
a  little  bit  more  of  the  civilian  implementation. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  regardless  of  what  happens  over  this  year, 
whether  there  are  elections  or  not  or  whether  war  criminals  are 
picked  up  or  not,  whatever  of  the  civilian  aspects  of  Dayton  are  im- 
plemented, there  must  be  a  follow-on  force  and  this  must  be  a 
NATO  force.  This  is  very  clear  to  us  and  it  is  almost  of  an  indeter- 
minate timeframe  because  we  must  remember  that  Dayton  is  not 
a  1-year  process.  This  is  a  long-term  process. 

The  issue  of  the  war  criminals  is,  in  our  view,  the  No.  1  issue. 
The  indicted  must  go  to  The  Hague  for  any  significant  progress  to 
be  made  in  any  of  the  other  fields.  This  is  the  first  and  foremost 
step.  The  freedom  of  movement,  the  freedom  of  association,  all  the 
conditions  for  elections  will  not  progress,  in  our  view,  whatsoever 
until  these  people  have  been  picked  up  and  taken  to  The  Hague. 
But  also  the  other  aspects,  the  repatriation,  the  economic  revival, 
is  not  happening  and  will  not  happen  while  we  have  the  war  lead- 
ership still  in  place. 

When  we  talk  about  repatriation  and  return,  it  is  not  happening. 
There  is  not  freedom  of  movement  in  Bosnia.  There  are  certainly 
some  movements  through  the  entities,  but  not  across  into  them.  As 
UNHRC  has  put  it,  "How  do  you  expect  us  to  do  a  repatriation  pro- 
gram when  repatriation  is  working  directly  against  the  war  aims 
of  the  people  that  are  still  in  power?"  It  is  not  possible.  It  is  not 
possible. 

On  the  issue  of  human  rights,  I  will  not  go  into  depth  as  there 
has  been  very  credible  and  more  detailed  reports  put  out  by  other 
organizations.  Certainly,  if  you  consider  freedom  from  shelling, 
sniping  and  terror,  we  have  a  significant  improvement  in  human 
rights  in  Bosnia.  But  we  are  nowhere  near  what  we  consider  a  good 
general  standard  of  human  rights.  People  are  not  going  back  to 
their  homes,  and  that  is  a  vital  one.  In  fact,  we  still  see  in  many 
areas  people  being  chased  out  of  their  homes  by  intimidation  and 
violence. 

The  reconstruction  effort,  which  many  people  are  encouraging  as 
an  underpinning  to  the  stability  in  Bosnia,  is  faltering.  Some  of 
that  is  slow  response  from  donor  community.  Pledges  do  not  mean 
cash.  Some  of  it  is  problems  within  the  country — structural  prob- 
lems that  I  am  sure  we  can  all  understand,  not  only  from  their 
former  socialist  environment  but  because  of  the  war,  dislocation  of 
the  war.  And  some  of  it  is  that  we  still  have  the  partition  and  the 
money  is  not  being  able  to  be  spent  in  a  reintegration  fashion. 

Remembering  that,  the  partition  is  much  more  expensive  when 
we  are  talking  about  separate  infrastructures,  separate  schools, 
separate  gas  facilities  or  electric  or  water  or  health  facilities.  For 
a  small  country  to  be  building  separate  systems  is  not  cheap.  If  we 
do  cough  up  with  the  money  and  build  it,  the  society  itself  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  because  they  just  will  not  have  the  tax  base 
to  do  this  and  we  will  see  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  standards  of  liv- 
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ing.  We  do  not  think  the  population  will  stand  for  that.  They  had 
a  good  standard  before  the  war  and  we  do  not  think  they  will  stand 
for  a  standard  of  living  just  because  they  base  themselves  upon 
ethnic  criteria  as  their  No.  1. 

All  of  these  categories  can  be  summed  up,  really,  in  one  issue 
and  that  is  whether  we  are  heading  for  the  reintegration  of  Bosnia 
or  the  partition.  Clearly,  the  Dayton  Agreement  calls  for  reintegra- 
tion. We  have  exerted  massive  amounts  of  effort  in  this — we,  as  the 
international  community.  Sixty  thousand  troops,  billions  of  dollars. 
But  we  still  have  the  partition.  I  think  this  is  what  many  people 
forget.  The  status  quo  is  partition. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  progress  toward  reintegration,  we  must 
be  proactive.  We  cannot  let  the  situation  drift.  We  cannot  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Therefore,  to  bring  that  around  to  the  elections,  we 
are  in  favor  of  the  elections.  We  say  push  forward  with  the  elec- 
tions. We  are  saying  to  the  Western  Governments  that  are  actually 
pushing  hard  and  in  many  cases  making  erroneous  statements  as 
to  the  conditions,  "Great,  push,  push,  push.  But  if  you  push  those, 
you  are  also  responsible  for  ensuring  those  conditions." 

Setting  a  date  for  the  elections  gives  us  a  timeframe  that  we  can 
say,  "Get  those  conditions  right  by  the  time  the  elections  come 
around."  If  we  delay,  we  are  letting  ourselves  just  drift  on  and  on 
and  on  and  on. 

Dayton  only  came  about  because  the  Western  Governments 
pushed.  The  elections  are  coming  about  because  the  Western  Gov- 
ernments are  pushing.  We  think  the  conditions  can  happen  if  the 
Western  Governments  push. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Fawcett  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you.  I  know  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee has  a  number  of  questions.  I  just  have  a  few  I  would  like  to 
ask. 

How  long  do  you  think  U.S.  troops  and  NATO  troops  are  going 
to  have  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  would  phrase  that  as  NATO  troops.  We  really 
do  not  try  to  determine  the  countries. 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  the  United  States  is  part  of  NATO.  How  long 
do  you  think  NATO 

Mr.  Fawcett.  My  guess,  years. 

Mr.  Burton.  Years. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Years,  meaning  more  than  one.  Possibly  two. 

Mr.  Burton.  An  indeterminate  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burton.  What  do  you  think  the  possibility  is  that  there 
might  be  a  terrorist  attack  on  one  or  more  of  these  installations 
that  house  NATO  forces  or  U.S.  forces? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  a  little  beyond  my  brief  or  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  feel  that  terrorism  is  endemic  in  that  society.  It  does  not 
feel  like  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Burton.  So  you  do  not  think  what  happened  in  Beirut  could 
or  might  happen? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Again,  that  is  not  really — I  am  not  the  intel- 
ligence-type of  person  to  make  that  judgment. 
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Mr.  Burton.  Well,  we  do  have  some  intelligence  reports  which 
lead  us  to  believe  that  there  are  some  terrorist  elements  over  there. 
That  is  why  I  thought  I  would  try  to  get  your  expert  opinion. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  through  the  elective  process  or  other  proc- 
esses enforced  from  the  outside,  do  you  think  we  will  be  able  to 
make  these  people,  after  all  those  hundreds  of  years  of  hatred  and 
ethnic  strife,  get  along  together  and  be  able  to  live  together?  Do 
you  think  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes.  I  think  that  your  assumption  is  wrong.  The 
hundreds  of  years  of  ethnic  strife  is  not  our  view.  Our  view  is  that 
they  have  lived  together  much  more  than  apart.  We  see  they  are 
living  apart,  really,  only  during  this  war.  We  use  the  example — and 
we  have  seen  this  in  many  communities  of  Bosnia  and  on  all 
sides — but  people  keep  telling  us  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
stranger  and  that  stranger  is  someone  of  their  own  ethnic  back- 
ground that  is  not  from  their  own  community. 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes.  Well,  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  was  anxious 
to  send  our  troops  over  there.  So  far,  we  have  not  had  major  cas- 
ualties and  we  can  all  thank  the  good  Lord  for  that.  But  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  problems  evolve  out  of  good  intentions,  trying  to  im- 
pose international  will  from  the  outside  on  a  country,  and  it  has 
resulted  in  some  real  tragedy. 

We  went  into  Somalia  where  we  were  very  well  received  initially. 
Everybody  loved  us.  And  then,  after  a  period  of  time,  we  started 
trying  to  get  into  what  we  call  nation  building,  which  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  Bosnia,  and  we  ended  up  getting  a  bunch  of  peo- 
ple killed  and  we  were  literally  forced  to  leave  eventually.  It  was 
a  total  failure.  Mr.  Aideed  is  still  in  control  over  there. 

My  great  fear  is  that  we  are  going  to  go  through  a  very  expensive 
process,  and  force  the  elections.  The  ethnic  strife  and  hatred  will 
continue,  and  I  think  ultimately  (and  I  hope  it  does  not  occur),  but 
a  real  chance  that  we  will  end  up  with  the  splits  and  with  two  or 
three  or  four  different  societies  over  there. 

We  can  do  everything  we  can  from  the  outside  to  solve  problems. 
But,  ultimately,  it  has  to  be  resolved  by  the  people  who  live  there, 
who  are  going  to  live  there,  and  who  must  understand  that  they 
have  to  live  together  as  human  beings  and  not  as  ethnic  groups. 
And  until  they  reach  that  conclusion,  I  am  not  sure  that  any  kind 
of  pressure  from  the  outside  is  going  to  solve  that  problem  long- 
term. 

What  is  disconcerting  to  me  is  that  we  were  told  we  were  going 
to  have  our  troops  out  of  there  in  a  year,  and  now  I  think  all  of 
you  are  in  agreement,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  NATO 
forces  there  for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time  at  a  tremendous 
cost  to  NATO  and  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  with  no  real  guarantee  that 
the  problem  is  going  to  be  resolved.  And  the  bottom  line  is  that 
there  still  is  that  threat  of  Iranian  terrorism  or  outside  terrorism 
when  things  do  not  go  the  way  they  want  to  attack  a  vulnerable 
point  and  kill  a  lot  of  NATO  forces  or  American  forces. 

I  am  not  sure  this  Gordian  knot  is  going  to  be  able  to  be  cut  very 
quickly,  but  it  certainly  is  disconcerting  to  me  and  to  others  who 
are  in  favor  of  sending  our  troops  over  there.  And,  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  you. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Burton  for  conducting 
the  hearing  in  my  absence  here.  And  I  want  to  thank  our  panehsts. 
We  welcome  our  panehsts  to  our  hearing. 

We  are  very  much  concerned,  a  number  of  us,  about  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  be  moving  ahead  with  the  elections  since  the 
conditions  for  the  elections  are  so  poorly  prepared.  A  lack  of  free- 
dom of  movement,  the  lack  of  freedom  of  the  media,  a  number  of 
the  problems  involved  with  free  elections,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  entire  panel — despite  the  fact  that  election  criteria  are  not 
going  to  be  met  by  the  dates  imposed  by  the  Dayton  Accords, 
should  we  be  going  ahead?  Should  we  be  forcing  the  elections  on 
the  dates  that  the  Dayton  Accords  initially  provided? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  would  say  we  certainly  should  not  go  forward  with  an 
obsession  about  September  14,  which  is  what  the  Administration 
now  has.  I  think  we  need  to  press  with  all  of  our  diplomatic  and 
political  force  to  change  the  conditions,  to  support  those  forces  in 
the  country  that  are  trying  to  change  the  conditions,  and  I  think, 
again,  removal  of  the  key  layer  of  indicted  war  criminals  is  step 
one  in  that.  If  you  do  not  do  that,  most  of  the  rest  of  your  invest- 
ment goes  down  the  drain,  whether  we  stay  or  we  leave.  So  press- 
ing forward  determinedly  and  looking  to  have  elections  in  a  mid- 
term, but  not  this  early  on,  is  a  necessity. 

Chairman  Oilman.  How  much  time  do  you  think  they  would 
need  to  have  an  appropriate  election? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  I  think  it  depends  on  when  the  arrests  are  made. 
If  the  arrests  are  made  quickly  and  decisively  and  across  the 
board — not  just  one  symbolic,  or  two,  but  the  real  operational 
core — that  will  strike  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  people  who  have 
conducted  this  war,  who  maintain  the  structures  of  power  that  are 
blocking  virtually  every  other  part  of  implementation  of  Dayton. 

And  I  would  note  here  that,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of  U.S.  and 
Western  policy  is  based  on  the  creation  and  nurturing  of  the  Fed- 
eration. It  cannot  go  forward  as  long  as  the  cadre  of  people  who  are 
well  represented  by  the  Bosnian  Croat  indicted  war  criminals  re- 
main at  large.  And  I  would  liken  the  debate  over  whether  to  arrest 
or  not  to  the  debate  that  we  had,  the  rather  sterile  and  counter- 
productive debate  that  we  had  in  Western  capitals  for  4  years 
about  whether  to  have  air  strikes.  We  finally  had  a  modicum  of  air 
strikes.  It  changed  the  basis  of  the  whole  debate.  This,  I  think,  is 
stage  two. 

Cnairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Fawcett,  would  you  care  to  comment  on 
this  question? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes.  I  agree  much  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the  importance 
of  the  indicted  war  criminals  going  to  The  Hague.  We  clearly  see 
that  as  the  first  step  toward  the  conditions  for  the  elections.  Where 
we  have  a  little  difference  of  opinion  is  we  think  calling  for  the 
elections  and  setting  a  date  will  focus  the  international  commu- 
nity's attention  on  getting  those  conditions  in  place.  If  we  get  run 
up  to  the  elections,  we  have  had  no  change,  we  can  cancel  at  the 
last  moment. 

Chairman  Oilman.  So  you  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the 
elections 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes. 
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Chairman  GliJViAN  [continuing].  Even  though  the  criteria  for 
proper  elections  have  not  been  met. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Correct,  and  use  that  time  to  put  the  conditions 
in  place  and  use  the  pressure  upon  the  international  community 
that  is  ramming  through  the  elections  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
conditions. 

Chairman  GilJviAN.  Ms.  Woodward. 

Ms.  Woodward.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  try  to  go 
ahead,  and  it  need  not  be  the  middle  of  September.  It  could  be  the 
middle  of  October  when  the  weather  is  still  fine.  As  we  know  with 
the  Mostar  case,  1  month  does  not  change  the  idea  of  when  you 
hold  the  elections  and  what  their  purpose  is. 

The  first  question  I  would  ask  to  those  who  say  otherwise  is 
when,  in  fact,  do  you  propose  to  have  them  because,  in  my  view, 
if  you  hold  them  within  the  next  6  to  8  months  instead — if  you  only 
postpone  up  to  a  year — you  will  have  no  different  set  of  conditions 
and  outcomes  than  we  will  have  in  the  fall. 

And  then  the  second  question  would  be,  what  is  really  the  pur- 
pose of  these  elections?  If,  in  fact,  it  is  to  decide  everything — to  cre- 
ate the  reintegration  of  Bosnia,  to  create  peace  completely,  to  start 
all  of  that — you  will  not  succeed.  But  if  you  see  the  elections  as  the 
first  of  a  number  of  steps  that  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  rest 
of  the  peace  process  to  go  forward,  then  one  can  see  the  importance 
of  holding  them  fairly  soon. 

Now,  the  alternative  is  to  postpone  but  then  also  completely  to 
rewrite  the  Dayton  Accord.  We  have  that  alternative.  But  I  see  no 
political  will  on  the  part  of  the  international  community,  let  alone 
in  Washington,  to  do  that.  That  is  a  much  larger  undertaking. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say  about  that  is  that  I  do  dis- 
agree with  my  panelists  that  it  will  make  much  difference  if  we  try 
and  remove  the  indicted  war  criminals  from  the  scene  to  The 
Hague.  That  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the  results  of  the  vote 
itself  or  anv  difference  in  the  conditions  that  we  are  talking  about 
in  terms  of^free  and  fair  elections.  It  will,  in  fact,  probably  engen- 
der a  counterreaction,  a  backlash,  certainly  in  Republika  Srpska 
and  certainly  in  most  of  Herzegovina  that  will  lead  people  to  sup- 
port nationalists  much  more  because  they  feel  under  attack.  The 
conditions  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mladic  or  Karadzic,  the  people 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

Now,  finally,  in  the  Dayton  Accord,  if  you  look  at  Annex  III,  it 
does  not  say  that  the  conditions  need  to  be  all  the  conditions  that 
we  would  think  would  be  appropriate  to  a  proper  election.  It  is 
only,  the  conditions  in  the  accord  say,  that  effective  elections  can 
be  held.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  in  some  of  the  villages,  you  will 
not  have  results.  But  in  large  parts  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  people 
are  ready  to  vote.  The  opposition  parties  are  ready  to  run.  And  I 
think  you  could  have  at  least  an  election  that  would  begin  the  first 
steps  of  rebuilding  institutions  for  Bosnia. 

And  that,  then,  leads  me  to  my  last  point  which  is,  in  a  sense, 
some  of  the  comments  that  Member  Burton  has  mentioned.  We,  in 
a  case  like  Somalia  or  Rwanda  or  Bosnia,  did  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  these  new  kinds  of  problems.  These  are  new  problems.  We  ap- 
proached Somalia,  it  seems  to  me,  in  terms  of  old  thinking  and  we 
learned  mistakes  from  that. 
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We  are  now  in  Bosnia  trying  to  learn  how  to  create  peace  in  a 
situation  where  a  country  has  collapsed,  the  political  institutions  in 
government  have  collapsed,  where  there  is  effectively  a  civil  war 
that  has  international  aspects  because  it  also  raises  the  questions 
of  borders.  We  are  not  in  there  to  do  nation  building,  but  we  are 
there  to  do  peace  building  and  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  do  it. 
And  we  have  now  decided  that  both  NATO  reforms  and  the  devel- 
opment of  some  civilian  capacity  to  know  how  to  do  that  are  being 
tested  in  Bosnia.  It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  simply  decide  to  throw 
that  out  the  window.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  do  tnat. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  do  we  have  as  part  of  the  Dayton  Ac- 
cords the  responsibility  of  trying  to  do  some  government  building? 
I  thought  that  that  was  an  aspect  of  the  Dayton  Accords,  that  there 
would  be  attention  given  to  build  the  infrastructure,  the  structure 
for  providing  a  civilian  government. 

Ms.  Woodward.  The  elections  are  to  do  that.  Second,  there  are 
some  commissions  for  large-scale  energy  projects,  for  example,  or 
for  some  reconstruction  that  we  have  identified  that  need  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  those  are  being  appointed.  But  the  rest  of  the  process, 
when  we  say  nation  building,  of  trying  to  decide  whether  these  peo- 
ple will  come  back  together  again,  whether  they  will  live  in  sepa- 
rate enclaves  that  will  become  reinforced  as  separate  political  gov- 
ernments— in  other  words,  this  issue  about  whether  it  is  to  be  par- 
titioned or  reintegrated — is  up  to  the  Bosnians  themselves  and 
there  is  very  little  in  the  accord  that  says  that  is  our  task. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  we  want,  vaguely,  to  help  reconstruct  Bosnia 
in  a  whole  list  of  civilian  tasks.  But  those  are  very  vaguely  defined 
and,  in  my  view,  our  main  aim  is  to  create  the  conditions  for  peace 
so  they  do  not  go  back  to  war  and  the  restabilization  of  the  Bal- 
kans so  we  do  not  have  a  new  war  erupting  in  Kosovo  and  Macedo- 
nia and  therefore  provide  the  conditions  for  the  people  themselves 
to  rebuild  their  nation. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  Mr.  Fawcett,  I  think  you  indicated  that 
the  rebuilding  of  government  structures  almost  ceased  at  this 
point.  Is  that  correct?  Am  I  accurately  reflecting 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  were  talking  about  the  whole  reconstruction 
effort.  I  was  more  alluding  to  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Is  that  what  you  are  talking  about?  Or  meaning 
a  more 

Chairman  Oilman.  Institutional  building,  yes. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Institutional  building. 

In  our  view,  yes,  some  of  that  is  in  the  Dayton  Agreement  of  put- 
ting the  institutions  together  that  would  bring  the  two  entities  to- 
gether— the  Republika  Srpska  and  the  Federation.  It  does  outline 
in  there  what  the  Constitution  is  about  and  it  does  outline  the 
process  of  elections. 

We  do  not  think  that  is  an  easy  process.  We  have  seen  from  the 
Federation  agreement  that  it  is  not  that  easy  to  put  parties  to- 
gether and  build  something.  We  think  elections  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  that  process  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  after  that  to  get 
an  operating  government  that  is  looked  at  as  a  government  by  all 
the  people  there. 
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I  agree  with  Ms.  Woodward  on  the- 

Chairman  GliJviAN.  Mr.  Fawcett 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes. 


Chairman  GllJViAN  [continuing].  You  have  been  Hving  there,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes. 

Chairman  Oilman.  And  what  have  you  seen  with  regard  to  our 
progress  in  trying  to  build  the  governmental  infrastructure?  Has 
there  been  any  progress? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  It  is  very  awkward  without  a  stick.  We  have  seen 
where  we  have  executive  powers,  meaning  what  IFOR  has,  things 
can  be  accomplished.  Where  we  do  not  have  the  executive  powers, 
which  is  the  nigh  representatives  ofTice,  Mr.  Carl  Bilt,  things  get 
dragged  out.  The  intransigence  of  leadership  slows  the  process  or 
stops  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  to  leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  first  of  all,  I  just 
want  to  make  a  couple  of  quick  points.  We  are  going  to  be  appro- 
priating $200  million  a  year  over  the  next  several  years  for  infra- 
structure rebuilding,  and  that  does  not  include  refugee  relief.  So  we 
are  involved  in  rebuilding  that  society,  as  well  as  helping  rebuild 
that  government.  Shakespeare  said,  "A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  We  are  into  nation  building  over  there.  I  do 
not  care  what  you  call  it.  That  is  it  in  a  nutshell. 

And  what  I  do  not  understand  is,  you  talk  about  going  ahead 
with  the  elections  and  some  of  you  have  said  that  these  elections 
are  likely  to  be  fraudulent.  I  do  not  see  how  fraudulent  elections 
that  are  known  to  be  fraudulent  are  going  to  be  beneficial  because 
it  is  certainly  not  going  to  create  any  new  trust,  additional  trust, 
among  the  warring  factions.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  sows  more 
seeds  of  dissent.  So  that  is  a  major  concern. 

Now,  I  do  agree  with  Ms.  Woodward  and,  hopefully,  this  will  re- 
solve itself.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  we  arrest,  try  and  convict  all  of 
the  war  criminals,  that  there  is  somebody  else  out  there  who  is 
filled  with  just  as  much  hatred  as  those  people  who  are  going  to 
take  their  place.  The  problems  of  these  hatreds  are  problems  that 
are  going  to  have  to  be  resolved  by  those  people  there.  It  cannot 
be  imposed  fi*om  the  outside.  And  I  do  not  know  how  in  the  world 
you  deal  with  that. 

And  you  folks,  in  addition  to  testifying  before  Congress,  are  pol- 
icymakers, and  people  around  the  world  listen  to  you,  so  this  is  a 
two-way  street.  I  think  the  American  people,  if  we  tell  them  we  are 
going  to  keep  our  troops  there  for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time, 
are  going  to  start  getting  nervous.  They  did  not  want  our  troops 
over  there  in  the  first  place  and  they  were  sent  against  their  will. 
And  if  a  bunch  of  them  are  killed,  Hkc  we  saw  in  Bosnia  or  in  So- 
malia, mark  my  words,  they  are  going  to  force  us  to  pull  our  troops 
out  of  there.  The  political  pressure  will  grow  so  rapidly  you  will  not 
believe  it  and  we  will  have  to  pull  our  troops  out  of  there. 

When  we  pull  our  troops  out  of  there,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
real  vacuum  that  is  going  to  be  filled  with  the  same  old  problems 
we  had  before.  I  do  not  Know  what  the  answer  is.  I  admire  you 
folks  for  trying  to  come  up  with  these  answers,  but  this  is  a  Gor- 
dian  knot  that  I  think  is  only  going  to  be  solved  by  the  people  over 
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there  when  they  ultimately  realize  that  they  are  the  masters  of 
their  own  destiny.  And  the  leaders  there,  even  though  they  hate 
each  other,  until  they  realize  they  have  to  sit  down  and  quit  shoot- 
ing at  each  other,  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
make  this 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  conducting  the 
hearing. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  looking  over  some  of  the  donor  meetings  plans 
and  they  are  talking  about  $5  billion  needed  for  reconstruction. 
And  some  of  the  initial  commitments.  World  Bank  committed  $150 
million  toward  the  total  initially,  while  the  European  Union  con- 
tributed $114  million;  our  nation,  $62  million. 

What  is  happening  to  those  plans  for  reconstruction?  That  is 
what  I  am  asking. 

Ms.  Woodward.  Well,  let  me  begin  by  saying  the  $5  billion  was 
the  World  Bank  estimate  of  what  would  be  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  basic  infrastructure. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  what  is  happening 

Ms.  Woodward.  And  it  was  to  be  spent  over  3  years.  It  is  not 
anywhere  near  enough. 

Some  monies  have  been  committed.  Most  of  the  donors'  budgets 
have  not  come  through.  But  the  problem  is  that  the  World  Bank, 
the  IMF,  the  European  Union,  the  EBRD,  all  of  the  main  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  organizing  this  reconstruction  cannot  bureau- 
cratically,  by  their  own  internal  rules,  work  without  what  they  call 
counterparts  and  counterparts  are  governments. 

So  until  they  have  a  government  to  work  with,  they  cannot  begin 
the  reconstruction  beyond  a  certain  point.  And  there  is  no  govern- 
ment until  you  have  elections.  It  is  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  would  dispute  that  somewhat.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  going  forward  with  the  Bosnian  Oovem- 
ment.  The  U.S.A.,  I  do  not  often  say  nice  things  about  AID,  but 
they  are  moving  very  quickly.  And  the  World  Bank  is  moving  very 
quickly.  So  you  have  two  somewhat  cumbersome  organizations  that 
are  doing  things  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  valid 
point,  that  one  cannot  work  at  the  moment. 

Some  donors  do  not  want  to  work  with  Republika  Srpska.  Many 
donors  do  not  wish  to  work  with  Republika  Srpska.  But  there  are 
many  projects  going  forward  on  the  ground. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Do  you  fortify  that  argument,  Mr.  Fawcett? 
Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  There  are  some  things  going  on  on  the  ground 
now.  But  it  is  not  a  clear  black  and  white  division  between  the  hu- 
manitarian and  the  developmental  aid  types  of  projects.  We  are 
seeing  more  of  a  continuum  in  the  shift  from  humanitarian  into  de- 
velopment. 

Our  point  on  reconstruction  is  we  should  view  it  through  the  re- 
integration versus  partition  line.  And  if,  developmentally,  it  is  as- 
sisting the  partition,  it  is  actually  counterproductive  to  our  inter- 
ests and  should  not  be  spent. 

Chairman  Oilman.  As  we  prepare  for  the  elections,  are  any  oppo- 
sition parties  being  formed? 
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Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes.  We  just  did  a  survey  recently  of  the  current 
opposition  parties  and  their  view  of  elections.  In  Republika  Srpska, 
as  was  mentioned  earlier  in  these  hearings,  the  main  opposition  is 
the  socialist  party  of  Republika  Srpska,  which  is  allied  to  Milosovic 
in  Belgrad.  There  are  some  other  smaller  parties  who  do  have  a 
much  clearer,  what  we  would  call  social  democratic  approach,  non- 
nationalist,  middle  of  the  road,  based  in  Banja  Luka.  But  they  are 
very  small  and  without  much  support. 

In  the  Bosnian  Government-held  areas,  there  is  a  plethora  of  op- 
position parties,  possibly  some  coalitions  being  built  to  oppose  the 
SDA,  the  ruling  party. 

In  both  Republika  Srpska  and  the  areas  under  government  con- 
trol, our  survey  of  opposition  parties  inevitably  showed  us  that  they 
wished  elections  to  go  forward.  They  do  want  them  to  go  forward. 
Some  of  them  had  put  some  proviso  on  the  conditions  and  leaving 
open  an  option  for  a  boycott  and  that  is  still  there.  But  some  were 
very  adamant  that  any  elections  is  better  than  none. 

Chaiiman  Oilman.  Is  there  any  Bosnia-wide  opposition  party 
being  formed? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  No,  there  is  not.  There  are  a  few  parties  that  are 
trying  to  make  some  links  between  government-held  areas  and 
Republika  Srpska.  Where  we  have  the  real  intransigence  is  in  the 
Croat-held  areas  in  Herzegovina.  There  is  absolutely  no  opposition 
there  and  none  is  allowed  to  build  whatsoever. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Do  you  feel — and  I  ask  this  of  all  the  panel- 
ists— will  the  ultimate  resurrection  of  a  multi-ethnic  society  depend 
upon  free  and  fair  elections?  Can  those  elections  replace  those  who 
ignited  the  conflict? 

Mr.  Fox.  Not  if  the  conditions  that  we  have  cited  here  today  are 
ignored  and  left  in  the  dustbin.  I  would  say  definitely  not.  If  these 
elections  become  a  whitewash  of  existing  political  forces,  then  it 
would  be  worse  than  not  having  them  at  all. 

Ms.  Woodward.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  will  not  be  a 
multi-ethnic  Bosnia  in  another  10  years.  The  war  has  gone  on  too 
far.  The  population  movements  are  complete.  The  division  is  real. 
But  we  can  create  a  Bosnia  that  is  democratic  and  that  gives  peo- 
ple themselves  their  rights  to  express  themselves  individually  re- 
gardless of  their  ethnicity  and  be  protected  against  discrimination, 
whether  because  they  are  a  minority  in  an  ethnic  sense  in  an  area 
or  because  they  have  political  views  that  are  different  than  the  rul- 
ing party,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  problem  now  than  the  di- 
vision ethnically  of  Bosnia. 

But  you  can,  in  fact,  create  that  democratic  system  which  will 
give  people  the  freedoms  that  we  associate  with  multi-ethnicity  if 
you  begin  elections  because  once  you  have  elections,  and  preferably 
many  elections,  fairly  frequently,  you  will  then  put  political  leaders 
in  the  position,  governments  in  the  position,  of  being  accountable 
to  those  citizens  and  it  is  democracy,  it  seems  to  me,  that  will  guar- 
antee those  freedoms.  The  longer  we  put  that  off,  the  more  we 
allow  the  three  nationalist  parties,  one  in  each  of  the  three  en- 
claves now,  to  use  their  control  over  foreign  aid,  their  relationships 
with  outsiders,  their  control  over  the  media  and  so  forth  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  power. 
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Chairman  Oilman.  How  committed  is  the  Bosnian  Government 
for  a  restoration  of  a  multi-ethnic  society? 

Ms.  Woodward.  In  my  view,  it  is  not  committed. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  In  my  view,  it  is.  We  certainly  see  in  the  SDA 
party  a  harder  line  that  is  in  reaction  to  the  SDS,  the  Serb  nation- 
alists, and  the  HDS,  the  Croat  nationalists,  along  the  line  of  pro- 
tecting Muslim  people  by  taking  a  hard  line.  And  we  see  some  of 
this  play  out  on  the  ground. 

But  I  cannot  see  a  scenario,  and  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  the 
Bosnian  Oovernment  can  see  a  scenario,  where  a  partition  of  the 
country  and  the  creation  of  a  Muslim  Bosnia  has  any  long-term 
stabilizing  ability.  Therefore,  it  is  not  in  their  interest  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  if  the  political  forces,  primarily  in  the  Croatian 
and  Serbian  sectors,  that  have  done  so  much  to  create  this  conflict 
and  perpetuate  it  are  ratified  this  autumn  and  ratified  with  a  U.S. 
stamp  of  legitimacy,  you  will  have  an  ideology  and  a  structure  in 
power  receiving  much  more  reinforcement  from  the  international 
community  through  the  assistance  and  other  perquisites  that  will 
flow.  It  will  make  it  much  harder  to  counter  their  finishing  the  job. 
There  is  a  lot  of  ethnic  cleansing  yet  to  go  in  Bosnia.  I  would  look 
not  for  perfection,  either,  but  for  the  beginning  of  co-existence  and 
rapprochement  among  communities.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
stress,  given  some  of  the  points  that  have  been  made  here  today, 
that  there  are  contending  forces  in  Bosnia  and,  as  long  as  this  lid 
is  kept  on  in  significant  ways,  in  overwhelming  ways,  in  two  of  the 
communities,  and  as  long  as  the  nationalist  tendencies  are  rein- 
forced in  the  third  community,  IFOR  will  be  there  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Having  substantially  good  elections  and  not  whitewashing 
terrible  conditions  is  critical  to,  in  fact,  withdrawal. 

Ms.  Woodward.  May  I  just  add  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
Bosnian  Oovernment,  we  talk  about  one  political  party  and  that  po- 
litical party's  aim  is  the  right  to  self-determination  of  the  Muslim 
nation  and  you  can  define  that  in  a  number  of  ways.  But,  as  John 
Fox  has  just  said,  there  are  many  other  people  who  are  of  Muslim 
ethnicity  and  many,  many  people  throughout  all  the  areas,  who 
think  of  themselves  as  Bosnians  who  disagree  with  the  current  tac- 
tics of  that  Bosnian  Oovernment  leadership. 

As  long  as  the  Bosnian  Oovernment  leadership  is  the  de  facto 
government  of  much  of  Bosnia,  those  people  who  really  do  believe 
in  a  whole  Bosnia  have  no  chance  to  give  themselves  an  authori- 
tative voice. 

Chairman  OllJvlAN.  Let  me  ask  the  panelists,  are  there  any  in- 
centives right  now  to  hold  the  elections  to  be  fair  and  free  as  pos- 
sible? Are  there  any  incentives  in  place  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  incentives  mean 

Chairman  Oilman.  Well,  to  try  to  encourage  that  kind  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think,  normally,  the  United  States  takes  the  lead  in 
putting  such  incentives  in  place  and  I  would  say  that  the  very  pub- 
lic example  of  the  U.S.  undercutting  the  conditions  is  not  encourag- 
ing. It  is  certainly  not  creating  incentives  for  good  behavior  and  it 
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is  not  encouraging  the  kind  of  reformers  that  we  rely  on  in  all  of 
these  countries  to  step  forward  and  take  risks. 

Ms.  Woodward.  There  will  not  be  any  incentives  in  6  months  or 
a  year  that  are  not  there  now.  I  think  the  only  incentive  is  that 
there  is  competition  for  seats  and  that  some  people  will  be  more 
successful  than  those  who  are  in  power.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
sooner  we  do  that,  the  more  they  will  find  themselves  forced  by  the 
rules  of  an  election  game.  But,  no,  they  are  all  interested  in  power. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  I  think  the  most  powerful  incentive  is  hope.  And 
what  we  are  looking  for  is  hope  for  the  displaced  and  refugee  popu- 
lation, basically — the  people  that  are  out  of  their  homes — that  they 
have  a  hope  that  they  can  go  home. 

We  clearly  do  not  see  that  there  are  going  to  be  significant  num- 
bers that  go  home  before  the  elections.  But  we  have  to  find  some 
way  of  giving  them  hope  that  they  can  vote  for  their  original  home 
and  our  call  is  let  us  start  with  that.  Let's  start  with  those  condi- 
tions. Hope  when  they  see  the  indicted  go  to  The  Hague,  that  be- 
gins the  process  that  they  are  getting  out  of  this  situation.  Let  us 
hope. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  would  add  that  it  has  a  very  operational  component. 
When  there  have  been  very  practical  efforts  to  reconcile  at  the  local 
level,  these  have  been  blocked  by  the  pale  leadership  and  by  the 
extremist  Croatian  leadership  in  Mostar  and  we  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  that.  The  control  of  these  individuals  and  cadres  very  di- 
rectly affects  most  of  the  other  things  that  we  all  want  in  Bosnia 
and  that  we  will  need  in  order  to  one  day  depart  the  scene.  It  is 
a  very  practical  issue. 

Chairman  Oilman.  You  made  a  statement,  Mr.  Fox,  earlier  that 
if  we  do  not  have  a  good,  fair  election  that  it  could  affect  our  with- 
drawal effort. 

Mr.  Fox.  Because  I  think  many  people  agree  with  this  who  are 
close  to  the  scene,  that  reinforcing  and  legitimating  and  adding  to 
the  power  of  the  people  who  created  this  war  and  executed  it  and 
conducted  this  genocide,  in  fact,  or  these  genocides,  is  not  going  to 
lead  to  stability  and  peace.  It  is  going  to  create  further  conflict. 

You  cannot  partition  this  country  without  considerable  further 
violence  and  you  cannot  partition  this  country  and  reward  the  peo- 
ple who  have  done  it  on  the  ground  without  having  very  serious  re- 
percussions elsewhere  in  the  region.  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  Kosovo  and  the  southern  Balkans  and  Macedonia. 
The  example  of  Bosnia  and  what  is  being  rewarded  and  what  is 
being  tolerated  in  Bosnia  is  being  very  closely  watched  by  political 
forces  in  those  communities.  And  the  game  is  far  from  over.  And 
that  is,  I  think,  where  we  all  recognize,  even  the  most  cautious  and 
most  isolationist,  recognize  that  the  United  States  has  a  vital  inter- 
est— a  strategic  interest. 

Chairman  Oilman.  What  is  the  panelists'  opinion  with  regard  to 
our  meeting  the  withdrawal  date  of  mid-December?  Are  we  going 
to  be  able  to  bring  that  about?  Withdrawal  of  IFOR  by  mid-Decem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Our  view  is  clearly  not.  We  will  not  be  able  to. 
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Ms.  Woodward.  I  think  there  is  not  even  the  intention  to  do  it. 
I  think  we  should  distinguish  between  IFOR  and  some  NATO  pres- 
ence on  the  ground  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  while.  I  do  not  think 
for  a  long  while,  but  certainly  for  another  year.  And  IFOR  will 
begin  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  December.  Withdrawal  takes  at 
least  3  to  4  months  to  execute  logistically. 

So  we  will  see  the  beginning  of  withdrawal  of  the  main  units. 
But  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  agreement,  certainly 
in  European  capitals,  and  substantial  planning  that  only  awaits  a 
decision  here  because  American  soldiers  are  really  essential  to  it — 
not  a  lot,  but  some  are  essential  to  its  credibility — an  agreement 
to  continue  some  military  presence  after  December.  And  that  re- 
lates to  the  question  that  you  asked  John  Fox  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  elections  and  withdrawal. 

My  own  view  is  that  people  will  vote  for  the  radical  nationalists 
if  they  think  that  the  military,  the  international  presence,  is  leav- 
ing and  they  are  left  back  to  defend  themselves.  And  then  all  the 
fears  will  lead  them  to  do  exactly  what  they  did  when  they  voted 
in  November  1990  for  the  parties  that  created  the  war. 

If  they  think  there  is  a  military  presence  there  for  another  year 
or  so,  they  can  begin  to  say,  "Well,  now  which  party  best  represents 
my  interests?  Do  I  want  to  vote  for  the  liberals  or  the  social  demo- 
crats or  the  reformists?"  because  they  can  then,  as  the  Bosnians 
themselves  will  tell  you,  they  can  remove  that  primary  question, 
"Will  there  be  peace  or  war?"  from  their  minds  and  they  can  begin 
thinking  about  reconstructing  their  lives.  If  they  have  to  think  that 
IFOR  is  leaving  and  that  they  will  have  to  take  up  arms  again, 
that  the  war  will  resume,  they  are  going  to  vote  the  worst  possible 
outcome. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  begin  to  look  at  the  force  in 
Bosnia  much  the  way  it  is  viewed  on  the  ground,  and  that  is  as 
increasingly  a  preventive  force.  Now  that  the  weapons  are  in  the 
box,  now  that  the  build-downs  are  beginning  and  that  "equip  and 
train"  is  commencing,  so  that  more  of  a  balance  of  forces  will  re- 
sult, really,  the  cost  of  complete  withdrawal  or  a  no-U.S.  presence 
on  the  ground  in  a  follow-on  force  is,  I  think,  foolishly  counter- 
productive. A  residual  U.S.  presence  and  a  reduced  follow-on,  ro- 
bust follow-on,  force  is  a  very,  very  sound  investment  for  the  tax- 
payer because  it  is  actually  cheaper  in  dollar  terms  than  genocide 
in  the  Balkans,  if  you  do  the  flows. 

You  look  at  how  much  it  costs  the  United  States,  how  much  it 
costs  to  maintain  no-fly  zones  that  do  not  stop  planes  and  how 
much  it  costs  to  do  food  drops  and  refugee  assistance  and  the  dam- 
age as  well  as  the  institutional  and  political  damage  to  the  alliance 
of  letting  this  thing  run  on,  it  is  really  not  very  prudent  to  say  we 
ought  to  withdraw  entirely,  I  think. 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  had  the  criteria  for  fair  elections.  What 
is  to  be  said  about  our  willingness  to  cover  over  a  good  portion  of 
those  and  say,  "All  right.  We  will  go  ahead  with  the  elections  no 
matter  what  the  criteria  are"?  How  will  that  affect  the  people  of 
the  region? 
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Mr.  Fawcett.  First,  we  do  not  think  that  we  should  be,  as  an 
international  community,  spouting  off  good  news  when  it  is  not 
there.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  policy  of  saying  the  conditions  are 
free  and  fair  when,  clearly,  they  are  not.  We  do  see  some  ten- 
dencies in  reporting  to  be  putting  the  best  possible  face  upon  the 
situation  and  it  is  not  there. 

What  we  would  like  is  movement  toward  that  using  this  election 
process  to  move  the  conditions  forward  rather  than  stall  and  the 
status  quo  and  we  think  that  can  be  done. 

Ms.  Woodward.  I  think  it  is  also  worth  adding — I  agree  fully — 
to  think  of  this  as  a  long  process.  What  happened  in  Yugoslavia 
that  led  to  the  war,  among  other  things  in  Bosnia,  was  the  attempt 
to  transform  a  socialist  country  into  a  market  democracy  and  it 
failed,  and  the  reasons  it  failed  are  now  being  repeated  but  that 
same  transition  now  has  to  happen  in  Bosnia. 

So  if  we  think  about  where  the  society  was  before  the  war  and 
that  now,  with  elections,  you  are  going  to  try  to  resume  that  proc- 
ess as  if  a  war  had  not  happened,  you  are  still  in  a  situation  where 
there  was  not  total  freedom  of  movement  for  people  in  a  certain 
sense — certainly,  it  was  different,  but  there  was  not.  There  was  not 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  press.  The  state  and  media  controlled 
it,  and  the  three  parties  that  have  fought  the  war  tried  very  hard 
in  1990  to  take  it  over.  There  was  certainly  universal  suffrage,  but 
one  could  argue  whether  there  was  a  secret  ballot.  Certainly,  in  the 
Croatian  areas,  for  example,  the  local  priests  knew  exactly  what 
people  voted  and  they  still  do.  They  control  the  elections.  So  if  we 
think,  realistically,  of  where  that  society  was  in  1991  and  then  say, 
what  can  we  accomplish  at  the  next  step,  we  will  see  that  the  con- 
ditions that  we  have  in  this  country  would  not  have  been  there 
even  if  there  had  been  no  war. 

So  I  do  agree  fully  with  John  Fawcett  that  we  want  to  be  careful 
not  to  say  that  something  is  there  that  is  not  there.  But  we  can 
certainly  restate  what  we  hope  to  expect  from  the  elections  so  that 
we  begin  to  give  the  Bosnians  a  chance  to  take  back  control  over 
their  own  future,  but  under  conditions  where  they  are  not  filled 
with  fear  because  there  is  a  military  presence  there  to  help  them 
not  feel  that  way  and  that  they  will  get  more  chances  to  vote  in 
the  future.  That  we  will  begin  to  build  that  process. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  think  that  if  you  put  a  cloth  over  that  list,  you  have 
essentially  dispensed  with  fulfillment  of  the  Dayton  Accords.  We  do 
considerable  damage  to  our  own  interests,  I  think,  when  we  trash 
the  free  and  fair  election  standard  and  when  we  pressure  our  own 
diplomats  and  when  we  order  the  falsification  of  reporting  and 
when  we  ask  for  good  news,  not  bad  news,  from  the  very  people 
who  have  been  sent  out  to  risk  life  and  limb  to  accurately  monitor 
what  is  going  on. 

We  send  a  very  bad  example  to  the  people  inside  who  are  strug- 
gling and  who  are  going  to  stay  on  after  we  leave  and  we  undercut 
our  own  interests  in  the  region,  which  have  been  substantially  ben- 
efited by  those  occasions  the  United  States  has  managed  to  lead 
the  train  on  free  and  fair  elections  instead  of  try  to  derail  it. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the  panelists  for  their  time 
and  patience  in  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  There  may  be 
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some  other  questions  we  would  like  to  submit  to  you  which  we 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  cooperate  and  send  them  back  m  wntmg. 

Again,  thanks  for  being  with  us.  Our  committee  stands  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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APPENDIX 


BOSNIA  TESTIMONY  OF  AMBASSADOR  WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY 
BEFORE  THE  HIRC,  JUNE  11,  1996 


Thank  you.  Chairman  Oilman,  for  inviting  me  here  today.   I 
have  been  asked  to  brief  you  on  the  Bosnia  elections.   I  will 
limit  my  prepared  remarks  to  this  topic,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  questions  on  the  elections  or  on  any  other  aspect  of 
civilian  implementation  of  the  Bosnia  Peace  Agreement. 

At  Dayton,  we  recognized  that  turning  an  unsteady 
ceasefire  into  a  strong,  lasting  peace  would  require  —  in 
addition  to  IFOR's  one-year  presence  —  fundamental  changes  in 
the  political  structure  of  Bosnia.   Bosnia  would  need  a  new 
Constitution  with  human  rights  guarantees;  it  would  need  new 
governmental  institutions;  and  it  would  need  a  democratic 
foundation  upon  which  the  people  of  Bosnia  could  begin  to 
rebuild  their  country. 

Elections  are  central  to  the  democratization  process. 
Elections  will  establish  a  unified  Bosnian  state  and  legitimize 
democratic  institutions  at  all  levels.   Only  then  will  the 
Constitution  go  fully  into  effect,  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies  be  legitimized,  and  a  unified  Bosnia  state  be  created, 
thereby  turning  the  political  promise  of  Dayton  into  reality. 
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The  current  status  quo,  which  has  no  regular  relationship 
or  interaction  between  the  two  entities,  reinforces  extremists 
on  both  sides  who  prefer  separatism.   The  elections  will 
establish  elected  officials  from  all  the  parties  who  must  work 
together  on  the  National  level.   This  election  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  democratic  process,  not  the  end. 

Indicted  war  criminals  such  as  Karadzic  will  be  ineligible 
to  run  for  public  office.   Thus,  elections  guarantee  his 
removal  from  official  positions  in  the  Republika  Srpska.   Not 
holding  elections  ironically  may  have  the  result  of  enabling 
him  to  cling  to  power. 

The  Dayton  agreement  requires  elections  to  be  held  between 
June  and  September  of  this  year  --  September  14  at  the  latest. 

We,  the  Parties  and  our  European  allies  all  agreed  to  this 
schedule  at  Dayton.   We  all  understood  then  that  a  quick  and 
intense  democratization  program  would  best  maintain  the 
momentum  of  implementation.   Creating  new  democratic  structures 
rapidly  through  such  a  program  gives  us  the  best  chance  to  keep 
the  current  ethnic  divisions  from  hardening  into  a  permanent 
rift. 
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Our  experience  since  Dayton  fully  vindicates  our  strategy 
of  pressing  the  Parties  to  meet  the  Dayton  deadlines.   In  every 
area  of  implementation   --  from  arms  control,  to  refugees,  to 
human  rights  --  the  primary  vehicle  for  positive,  democratic 
change  in  Bosnia  has  been  our  absolute  insistence  that  all 
deadlines  established  by  Dayton  be  followed.   There  can  be  no 
exception.   If  we  begin  tinkering  with  the  Dayton  agreement  by 
making  exceptions,  we  surely  will  throw  all  other  elements  of 
the  Agreement  into  question.   The  parties  will  all  use  the 
precedent  to  insist  on  other  delays  and  changes. 

Support  for  the  Dayton  elections  timetable  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  Parties  and  our  allies  at  recent  meetings  attended  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Geneva  and  Berlin.   This  week. 
Undersecretary  Tarnoff  will  be  in  Florence  for  the  full  Peace 
Implementation  Conference.   We  expect  the  international 
community  to  focus  on  the  Bosnian  elections  at  that  meeting  and 
to  reaffirm  once  again  its  support  for  the  Bosnia  elections 
timetable. 

Polls  have  shown  that  the  average  citizens  of  Bosnia 
overwhelmingly  view  the  elections  as  important  and  that  they 
intend  to  vote.   This  commitment  cuts  across  ethnic  lines:   79 
percent  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  population,  79  percent  of  Bosnian 
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Croats  and  93  percent  of  Bosnia's  Muslims  think  it  is  important 
that  they  vote  in  the  upcoming  elections.   Even  more  plan  to 
vote  on  election  day  (80%  for  Serbs;  86%  for  Croats;  and  93% 
for  Muslims) .   We  need  to  listen  to  them. 

Expectation  of  elections  by  September  has  already  fostered 
the  development  of  numerous  political  parties  in  both 
entities.   We  need  to  nurture  and  support  this  development,  not 
throw  the  date  of  elections  in  to  uncertainty. 

As  we  have  consistently  done  with  other  Dayton  deadlines, 
we  and  the  international  community  will  use  the  definite  date 
of  the  elections  as  a  forcing  event  to  exact  positive 
concessions  from  all  the  parties  in  such  key  areas  as 
respecting  freedom  of  movement,  allowing  access  for  all  media, 
and  developing  a  politically  tolerant  environment. 

The  presence  of  1200  international  elections  supervisors 
and  up  to  2,000  international  elections  monitors  at  elections 
time  will  help  to  safeguard  positive  change  throughout  Bosnia. 
IFOR,  operating  at  full  strength,  will  provide  a  secure 
environment  for  elections  to  take  place. 
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The  act  of  holding  elections  provides  no  legitimization  to 
any  party  or  leader.   That  legitimization  will  come  from  the 
independent  assessments  of  international  monitors.   This 
provides  a  powerful  incentive  for  ruling  parties  to  improve  the 
conditions  for  elections  now. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that  the  Bosnia  elections  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves.   The  holding  of  elections  in  Bosnia  will 
signal  that  significant  progress  has  been  made,  not  that  full 
democracy  has  been  achieved.   They  are  the  first,  critically 
important,  step  on  the  long  road  towards  lasting  peace  in 
Bosnia.   Thank  you. 
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John  Fox 
Director,  Washington  Office 
The  Open  Society  Instltnte 


Statement  Before  the  Hoose  International  Relation*  Committee 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday,  June  11, 1996 


Id  this  century,  the  United  States  has  cfaampioned  democracy  throughout  the  world  —  nov^itere  more 
than  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

This  reflects  our  best  values.  And  it  makes  us  protid  —  the  figures  of  Walesa,  Aquino,  Havel. 
Mandela  and  so  many  more  associated  with  a  leading  U.S.  role. 

Respecting  democracy  abroad  has  brought  incalculable  geopolitical,  economic  and  moral  benefit  to 
American  interests. 

But  now,  after  so  many  lessons  and  so  many  successes,  a  very  different  artd  de^ly  disturbing  picture 
is  emerging  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

After  so  much  U.S.-led  political  and  militaiy  investment,  we  see  America  not  in  the  lead  in 
2ulvancing  democratic  standards  and  practices,  but  conducting  a  diplomatic  forced  inarch  toward 
what  promise  to  be  particularly  anti -democratic  elections. 

Experts  in  the  official  and  non-official  comnnmides  continue  to  monitor  and  docimient  that  the 
conditions  on  the  ground  are  in  no  vmy  ready  for  certification  as  free  and  fair  by  the  Organization 
for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  and  the  international  community. 

Two  especially  poweiflil  reports  released  in  recent  days  by  independent  monitoring  groups  support 
this  view  —  an  International  Crisis  Gftjup  report  and  the  Human  Rights/Helsinki  Watch  document 
released  in  Sarajevo  on  Friday.  . 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  few  lines  from  the  excellent  Human  Rights  Watch  documem.  The  report 
summarizes  the  key  conditions  defined  tmder  the  Dayton  Peace  Agreement  as  required  to  hold  an 
election: 

*  establishment  of  a  politically  neutral  environment 

*  ensuring  freedom  of  movement 

*  allowing  and  encouraging  freedom  of  association 

*  ensuring  freedom  of  expression  and  atxess  to  the  media  for  all  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  process 

*  no  indicted  persons  allowed  to  hold  political  office  —  de  Jure  or  de  facto 
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Coaccmiog  actijal  conditions  in  Bosnia,  Human  Rights  Watch  observes:  "The  most  important 
figuies  indicted,  Radovan  Karadzic  and  Geneial  Ratko  Mladic  . . .  remain  in  control  of  both  political 
and  military  forces.  Freedoms  that  are  necessary  to  exercise  political  choice  —  such  as  freedom  of 
assembly,  association  and  the  press  -  are  systematically  restricted." 

The  report  warns:  "If  the  elections  go  forward  under  these  conditions,  the  intemalional  community 
will  become  an  accomplice  to  a  lie  .  .  .  and  it  is  likely  that  interference  and  intimidation  by  hard- 
liners will  result  in  a  comqM  election,  serving  to  undermine  the  entire  peace  process  and  to  increase 
the  likelihood  of  renewed  conflict." 

The  report  notes  that  the  Administration,  particularly  Secretary  of  State  Christopher,  maintains  that 
holding  elections  by  September  14  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Bosnian  people.  Human  Rights 
Watch  concludes  that  holding  the  elections  "is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  those  who  believe  in  a 
Bosnia  that  is  not  partitioned  along  ethnic  lines." 

Finally,  Human  Rights  Watch  recommends:  "The  OSCE  Chainnan-in-OflHce  should  make  it  clear 
that  he  will  not  certify  the  elections  until  conditions  exist  for  them  to  be  free  and  fair." 

Indeed,  conditions  for  elections  are  growing  steadily  worse,  not  better  in  '^Republika  Srpska"  and 
"Heraeg  Bosna"  —  especially  in  broadcast  media,  freedom  of  movement,  and  pre-election 
intimidation. 

The  Dayton  and  international  conditions  that  must  be  certified  by  the  OSCE  are  now  characterized 
as  some  kind  of  "ideal,  pristine"  standard  by  the  same  U.S.  ofiBcials  who  authored  them  only  last 
year. 

But  these  remain  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  fiilfillment  of  the  Dayton  agreement  itself.  For 
none  of  the  key  elements  for  the  success  of  Dayton  ~  peace,  reconstruction,  moderate  political 
leadership,  reintegration  —  can  be  achieved  without  substantial  fuiiillment  of  these  same  certification 
conditions. 

The  local  and  foreign  NGOs  working  so  hard  on  the  ground  —  as  well  as  a  large  share  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Bosnia  —  put  enormous  stock  in  meeting  these  conditions  because  the 
success  of  their  wotk  depends  on  it,  and  because  week  by  week,  they  see  parts  of  Dayton  begiiming 
to  work- 
But  everyone  with  elementary  knowledge  of  Bosnia  understands  that  large  sections  of  the  country 
are  controlled  by  indicted  and  unindicted  war  criminals  —  by  the  same  anti-democratic  power 
structures  that  fomented  and  executed  the  abominable  war  against  Bosnia's  civilians  that  the  U.S. 
finally  led  the  way  in  stopping. 
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Now  the  Administration,  is  not  only  twisting  eveiy  ann  necessary  -  including  in  a  fairly  public  way 
the  limbs  of  Bosnian  Government  and  OSCE  officials  —  it  is  resorting  to  increasingly  tortured 
rationales  for  pressing  on  with  the  September  14  election  date. 

Wc  are  told  that  progress  on  Dayton  will  be  reversed  if  the  magical  date  of  September  14  is  not  kept 
—  as  if  keeping  to  a  timetable  even  though  the  train  ends  up  at  the  wrong  destination  will  not  be 
noticed.  We  are  told  that  elections  must  be  held  because  not  to  hold  them  would  promote  partitioo. 
But  as  independent  monitoring  and  human  rights  organizations,  and  indeed  the  U.S.  government's 
own  analysis  make  clear,  on  the  current  course  September  elections  will  only  consolidate  the  power 
of  the  war  criminals,  with  their  ideology  of  racial  hatred  and  practices  of  ethnic  cleansing. 

In  the  Serbian  and  Croatian-controlled  sectors  of  Bosnia,  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community 
will  be  legitimating  the  partisans  of  partition  and  fiiither  conflict.  In  the  areas  of  "Republika  Srpska" 
and  "Herzeg  Bosna"  where  conditions  are  Icasl  free  and  feir,  the  elections  would  be  a  de  facto 
referendum  on  partition  and  a  critical  step  to  greater  violence  and  instability.  Practitioners  of 
genocide  do  not  require  Washington's  seal  of  legitimacy  on  their  power,  but  they  will  certainly  take 
what  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  give. 

Until  now,  under  Dayton  the  war  criminals  have  ei^oyed  much  greater  ircedom  of  movement  than 
their  victims.  Elections  should  not  go  forward  until  the  operationally  influential  war  criminals  -  in 
both  the  Serbian  and  Croatian  communities  —  are  dispatched  to  the  Hague  with  a  thoroughness  that 
convincingly  limits  the  power  of  their  political  heirs.  Linked  to  this  must  be  a  recognition  that  anti- 
democratic practices  in  neighboring  countries  directly  aifTect  peace  and  stability  in  Bosnia.  Much 
greater  U.S.  and  international  support  is  urgendy  needed  for  democratic  initiatives  and  independent 
media  in  Serbia  and  Croatia. 

After  a  decent  interval  for  moderate  alternative  forces  to  develop,  dating  which  IFOR  must 
decisively  expand  freedom  of  movement  and  implement  guarantees  for  free  media,  elections  could 
be  held  that  would  help  fulfill  the  U.S.  and  international  mission  in  Bosnia  —  not  discredit  and 
undermine  it. 

These  actions  would  diamaticaily  advance  the  civilian  implementation  side  of  the  international 
community's  engagement  by  "leveling  the  playing  field"  between  moderates  and  extreme  nationalists 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  U.S.  leadership  is  essential  in  facing  these  challenges,  as  it  will  be  in 
sustaining  other  preventive  measures  in  Bosnia,  including  the  follow-on  force  required  to  make  the 
peace  secure. 

The  United  States  can  lead  in  the  way  that  has  become  traditional  for  us,  especially  in  this 
transition  region:  by  robustly  promoting  democracy,  tolerance  and  real  stability.  Or  the 
Administration  can  persist  in  leading  the  way  in  publicly  trashing  free  and  fair  election  standards 
in  the  post-Cold  War  test  case  in  Europe.  The  current  course  will  mean  the  U.S.  certifies  not 
only  wretched  electoral  conditions  —  but  will  soon  certify  the  war  criminals  themselves. 
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Statement  by  Susan  L.  Woodward 

Senior  Fellow,  Foreign  Policy  Studies 

The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

June  11,  1996 


I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee.    The  subject  of  these  hearings  is  urgent— a  decision  must  be  made 
regarding  elections  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  within  days,  and  the  elections  are  intended  to 
be  the  test  of  Dayton,  of  NATO's  first  military  engagement  ever,  and  of  American  foreign 
policy  leadership  in  Europe.    Let  me  add,  as  is  customary,  that  my  comments  reflect  my  own 
assessment  as  an  expert  on  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Bosnia  and  do 
not  represent  the  views  of  the  Brookings  Institution  or  any  group  of  people. 

My  summary  view  is  that  the  elections  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  go  forward 
more  or  less  on  schedule  as  set  in  the  Dayton  accord. 

The  critics  who  cite  inadequacies  in  current  conditions  are  generally  correct.    The 
elections  will  not  be  fully  free  and  fair,   The  parties  have  not  met  their  commitment  to  ensure 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  association,  and  freedom  of  e^^rcssion  and  the  press 
before  September.    Election  campaigning  meets  massive  obstacles;  the  three  ruling  parties 
control  the  media  in  their  separate  territories;  and  most  displaced  persons  and  refugees  will 
not  be  able  to  vote  where  they  wish.    The  result  will  be  a  victory  for  the  three  nationalist 
parties  responsible  for  the  war,  thus  appearing  to  give  democratic  legitimation  to  the  ethnic 
division  of  Bosnia  into  three  separate  enclaves.    If  they  are  not  handled  correctly,  elections 
could  push  Bosnians  further  apart,  seriously  undermine  any  democratic  beliefs  and  aspiratiotia 
with  raw  cynicism  regarding  American  intentions,  and  even  set  the  stage  for  a  new  war. 

Nonetheless,  we  gain  nothing  by  delay  beyond  October  or  early  November  unless  that 
delay  is  longer  than  one  year.   Any  such  postponement  would  send  a  powerfiilly  anti- 
democratic message  to  the  people  of  Bosnia,  and  elsewhere,  that  elections  can  be  postponed 
arbitrarily  if  foreign  powers  anid  people  with  influence  in  foreign  capitals  fear  the  result.   The 
results  of  the  elections  have  already  been  predetennined  by  the  constitution  written  at  Dayton 
and  the  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Provisional  Electoral  Commission.    Representation  and 
voting  rules  entrench  ethnic  power.    The  constimtion  creates  a  political  system  highly 
vulnerable  to  stalemate,  fiscal  crises  and  monetary  instability,  and  disintegrative  tendencies. 
Holding  elections  in  two  years'  time  will  not  alter  these  facts.   For  example,  many  argue  that 
the  elections  in  Mostar,  postponed  from  May  31  to  June  30,  will  provide  a  forecast  for  the 
success  of  the  September  elections,  but  few  will  know  that  the  outcome  was  decided  in  March 
when  Bosnian  Croats  prevented  the  creation  of  a  mixed  central  district  and  secured  the 
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division  of  the  city  into  six  ethnically  pure  electoral  districts,  three  in  which  only  Croats  will 
vote,  three  in  which  only  Muslims  will  vote,  and  prohibition  of  the  right  of  any  Serb  to  vote. 
Finally,  the  structure  of  tasks  and  deadlines  in  the  Dayton  accord  is  such  that  little  more  of 
significance  from  the  intematioiud  community  can  take  place  until  the  elections  are  held. 

Until  there  is  a  nominal  govemment-there  is  none  currently  for  all  of  Bosnian 
territory— then  the  international  financial  institutions  and  development  agencies  do  not  have 
the  coumcrparts  they  need  to  work.    Foreign  private  investment  cannot  begin  to  flow. 
Authoritative  decisions  on  icirastructuial  reconstruction  and  development  for  all  of  Bosnia 
cannot  be  taken.    Citizens  have  no  way  to  hold  their  leaden  accountable  for  peace-time  tasks. 
NATO  cannot  decide  how  and  where  to  redeploy  a  follow-on  force.    Implementatioa  of  all 
tasks  of  the  Dayton  accord  will  continue  to  be  driven  by  the  electoral  ambitions  of  local  and 
national  politicians.    The  best  way  to  reduce  the  power  of  radical  nationalists  is  to  force  them 
to  begin  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  their  own  communities  rather  than  to  blame  outsiders  or 
leaders  of  other  communities. 

There  is  a  very  real  risk  that  no  government  will  be  formed  after  the  elections,  or  that 
it  will  be  so  deadlocked  and  unstable  that  conflicts  intensify  and  no  capital  flows  in.   One 
need  only  look  at  the  fact  that  the  three-person  presidency  nominates  the  prime  minister  to 
wonder  about  the  outcome.    But  without  the  elections,  the  risk  is  total:  nothing  can  go 
forward. 

The  issue  of  elections,  in  fact,  is  not  the  elections.    It  is  whether  we  are  on  track 
toward  peace  in  Bosnia,  or  whether  adjustments  in  the  process  need  to  be  made  in  order  to 
put  it  on  track.    Without  those  adjustments,  we  will  not  be  able  to  exit  soon  without  a  failure 
of  the  mission  and  abandoning  Bosnians  to  chaos  and  renewed  violence.    The  Dayton 
agreement  is  a  ceasefire  agreement,  not  a  peace  settlement.    It  was  a  compromise  to  get  the 
fighting  stopped.    It  worked.   Political  conditions  at  the  time  were  such  that  it  could  not 
achieve  more.   Now  that  IFOR  is  on  the  groimd  and  the  future  of  NATO  is  tied  to  its  success, 
we  can  take  advantage  of  this  legitimate  presence  and  build  in  elements  that  will  create  a 
peace. 

The  Appropriate  Focus  of  PoUcy 

The  real  focus  of  attention  should  be  placed  not  on  when  the  elections  are  held  but  on 
how  to  shape  the  context  of  the  elections  to  achieve  their  aims.   Those  aims  should  be:  (1)  Co 
create  a  government  that  is  able  to  govern  and  (2)  to  begin  the  process  of  creating  the 
conditions  for  free,  fair,  and  democratic  elections  down  the  line. 

(1)  Improvements  in  the  Election  Process 

The  first  objective  should  be  to  reverse  the  apprehension  and  feelings  of  vubcrabiiity 
among  the  electorate  that  will  cause  them  to  vote,  in  the  privacy  of  the  voting  booth,  as  they 
did  in  1990:  for  nationalist  leaders  who  claim  to  offer  them  protection.    If  the  Peace 
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Implementation  Cotmcil  and  the  United  States  government  told  the  people  of  Bosnia  before 
elections  are  held  that  a  smaller  but  still  robust  NATO  force,  including  American  soldiers, 
will  be  present  in  Bosnia  for  another  year  while  the  government  they  elect  learns  to  work 
together,  this  could  go  a  long  way  to  reducing  the  risks  of  violence  and  boycott    It  could 
even  give  some  people  the  courage  to  vote  their  preferences  and  conscience  rather  than  their 
fears  and  thus  dilute  the  victory  of  nationalists. 

Such  a  decision  and  announcement  would  also  be  an  effective  response  to  those  people 
who  believe  that  the  only  reason  for  insisting  on  the  Dayton  timetable  is  to  enable  IFOR  to 
leave.  If  they  seek  a  postponement  of  elections  simply  to  postpone  IFOR's  withdrawal,  then 
delink  the  two  and  deal  directly  with  the  real  issue  of  how  long  NATO  will  sUy. 

The  second  objective  should  be  to  give  Bosnian  voters  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
something  they  share— their  cottunon  desire  for  peace,  interests  that  bind  them  together  rather 
than  divide,  something  positive  as  well  as  partisan.   The  people  and  peoples  of  Bosnia  have 
no  Mandela,  not  even  a  Sihanouk.    There  is  no  symbolic  center  of  Bosnia  around  which 
people  can  mobilize.   The  Dayton  constitution  does  not  create  such  institutions,  either:  the 
presidency  is  a  three  person  body  with  rotating  chair  representing  the  three  nations~a  Muslim, 
a  Serb,  and  a  Croat— and  the  parliament  will  divide  into  three  ethnic  factions  representing  the 
three  ethnic  territories  into  >*^ch  Bosnia  is  currently  divided. 

The  OSCE  Commission  headed  by  Robert  Frowick  could,  for  example,  find  ways  to 
transform  the  significance  of  the  elections  into  a  symbolic,  ceremonial  celebration  of  peace 
and  the  installation  of  a  transitional  regime.   It  could  announce  the  creation  of  special 
parliamentary  seats  representing  groi^js  and  interests  that  are  currently  excluded  by  the 
electoral  rules  for  which  people  in  all  three  areas  would  vote.   Like  the  seats  once  reserved 
for  university  towns  in  the  British  parliament,  they  could  represent  Bosnian  national  interests. 
The  OSCE  mission  could  also  write  rules  and  eligibility  for  the  permanent  Election 
Commission  to  be  set  up  by  the  parties  (Annex  3,  Article  V,  of  the  Paris  Agreement),  which 
would  safeguard  against  a  triparty  condominium  over  future  elections  and  violation  of  the 
OSCE  principles  to  hold  free  elections  at  reasonable  intervals. 

The  third  objective  should  be  to  use  this  opportunity  of  elections  to  create  the  real 
baais  for  democratization  m  society  and  in  grass  roots  participation.   The  war  in  Bosnia  was 
preceded  by  the  collapse  of  a  social  and  political  order.   New  democratic  institutions  need  to 
be  created.   At  the  same  time,  Bosnians  have  a  strong  tradition  of  participation  in  economic 
decision-making  at  their  workplaces,  in  farmers'  cooperatives,  in  local  self-government,  and  in 
collective  self-help  on  which  to  build.    The  currently  scheduled  elections  could  be 
accompanied  by  other  elections  that  would  begin  to  build  civic  organizations  and  that  address 
the  issues  of  greatest  concern  to  Bosnians  of  all  communities,  such  as  jobs.    For  example,  a 
commission  for  economic  assistance  and  development  could  be  elected  of  delegates 
representing  local  communities  (of  businesses  and  civic  groups  such  as  women's 
organizations);  it  could  invite  competitions  for  reconstruction  funds  and  local  projects  that 
would  engage  citizens  in  reconstruction,  improve  its  quality,  and  indirecdy  displace  the 
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monopoly  of  the  three  nationalist  parties  over  foreign  aid.  The  Frowick  mission  could  even 
convene  an  assembly  of  constitutional  experts  from  all  communities  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Dayton  constitution  that  could  be  submitted  to  the  newly  elected  parliament. 

(2)  Be  Prepared 

The  elections  present  very  real  threats  to  IFOR  and  the  civilian  operation,  however, 
that  should  not  be  ignored.    A  better  way  to  reduce  those  risks  than  postponing  elections  is  to 
prepare  effective  responses  in  advance. 

Violence  at  voting  booths  smong  campaigners,  by  militants  aiming  to  disrupt  the 
elections  with  mortars  or  sniping,  or  by  local  authorities  attempting  to  prevent  returnees  from 
showing  up  in  large,  organized  numbers  is  more  than  likely.    Less  visible  violence  will  be 
numerous  attempts  to  inhibit  the  freedom  of  movement  of  campaigners,  voters,  and  election 
monitors.    The  international  community,  including  the  United  States,  has  defaulted  on  their 
commitments  to  send  police  officers  and  human  rights  monitors  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
IFOR  has  declared  that  it  cannot  protect  polling  places  and  campaigners.    Germany  has 
announced  that  it  will  now  expel  most  Bosnian  refugees  in  the  fall,  just  about  the  time  of  the 
elections. 

Standard  operating  procedure  throughout  the  region,  with  a  long  historical  tradition, 
when  politicians  or  parties  think  they  will  lose  or  can  win  more  by  not  participating,  is  to 
boycott.    How  will  the  Provisional  Election  Commission  certify  the  results  of  the  elections  if 
substantial  groups  boycott?   Will  the  Commission  set  a  moratorium  on  the  number  and  time 
for  complaints  regarding  breaches  of  the  code  of  conduct  and  possible  disqualification  of 
candidates? 

A  most  difficult  obstacle  is  psychological:  to  recognize  that  neither  the  Bosnian  Croats 
nor  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  any  interest  in  postponing  the  elections;  the  primary  interest  in 
gaining  time  and  continuing  NATO  involvement  lies  with  the  Bosnian  Muslims.    While  all 
attention  has  been  focused  on  removing  Radovan  Karadjdd  and  Ratko  Mladii  from  the 
political  scene,  and  preferably  to  the  Hague,  as  the  key  condition  for  free  and  fair  elections, 
the  real  dilemma  for  the  peace  implementers  will  be  how  to  deal  with  the  most  likely 
obstructions  from  president  Izetbegovid's  party. 

Conclusion 

The  critics  of  Administration  policy  are  right  in  one  fundamental  point:  what  Bosnians 
need  is  time.    Time  to  heal,  to  fmd  a  job,  to  rebuild  friendships  and  houses,  to  organize 
alternative  political  parties  and  volimtary  organizations,  to  practice  democracy.    Elections 
should  be  held  as  scheduled,  but  not  the  kind  of  elections  that  are  expected  to  resolve  the 
political  future  of  Bosnia  once  and  for  all.    For  that,  September  14  is  too  soon. 
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"DAYTON:   MAKE  OR  BREAK- 
SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
BASED  ON  AN  INDEPENDENT  SIX  MONTH  REVIEW 
OF  THE  DAYTON  PEACE  ACCORDS 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  International  Crisis  Group's  (ICG)  evaluation  of 
the  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords  over  the  past  six  months.  The  ICG  is 
a  private  international  organization  chaired  by  George  Mitchell  v\/hose  principle 
purpose  is  to  help  the  international  community  head  of  man-made  crises  before 
they  become  full-blown  disasters.  The  ICG  has  had  a  fifteen  person  group  in 
Bosnia  examining  all  aspects  of  the  Accords.   Following  is  a  summary  of  the  ICG 
findings.  A  also  have  a  much  lengthier  exhibition  that  I  will  submit  for  the  record. 


Introduction 

Six  months  after  Dayton's  signing,  the  peace  process  is  fast  approaching  a 
defining  moment.  On  almost  every  front,  significant  barriers  block  further 
progress.  Moreover,  the  time  frame  set  by  Dayton  to  put  Bosnia  on  a  secure 
path  for  moving  toward  a  multiethnic  state  is  unrealistic.  That  will  take  a  number 
of  years  and  requires  continuing  Western  involvement.  Unless  Western 
governments  take  bold  and  resolute  action  to  remove  existing  barriers,  the 
integration  process  will  simply  not  take  place. 

In  anticipation  of  the  upcoming  Peace  Implementation  Council  meeting  in 
Florence  on  June  13-14,  ICG  presents  a  summary  of  the  key  obstacles  to 
Dayton's  implementation  and  recommendations  for  overcoming  them. 

Security 

IFOR  has  established  a  militarily  secure  environment,  a  necessary  precondition 
for  the  implementation  of  many  of  the  civilian  aspects  of  the  Dayton  Peace 
Agreement  (DPA).  However,  the  military  security  achieved  by  separation  of 
warring  parties  is  not  the  broader  kind  of  secuhty  needed  to  put  Bosnia  on  the 
path  to  unification,  Dayton's  long-term  objective.  As  one  senior  military  officer 
put  it;  "IFOR  has  completed  80%  of  its  tasks  on  level  ground  but  must  now 
pursue  the  remaining  20%  on  a  steep  and  slippery  slope." 

Thus  far,  military  equipment  has  been  placed  in  designated  compounds, 
barracks  are  either  occupied  or  under  construction  and  demobilisation  is  well 
underway.  This  is  welcome  progress.   Up  to  now,  however,  local  armed  forces 
have  cooperated  with  IFOR  because  it  is  in  their  self-interest  to  withdraw  and 
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begin  reforming,  re-equipping  and  re-training.  Cooperation  is  totally  lacking  for 
other  necessary  tasks,  such  as  the  apprehension  of  war  criminals  and  facilitating 
the  return  of  refugees  and  displaced. 

IFOR  and  the  arrest  of  war  criminals.  The  continuation  of  indicted  war 
criminals  in  positions  of  power  remains  the  biggest  obstacle  to  a  successful 
peace  process  in  Bosnia.  Just  six  (three  Muslims,  one  Serb  and  two  Croats)  out 
of  57  indictees  are  now  in  custody.  Serb  and  Croat  parties  are  reluctant  to  turn 
over  indicted  criminals  out  of  a  fear  for  their  own  positions,  and  the  international 
community  has  been  unwilling  to  take  on  the  task  itself. 

IFOR  has  become  sandwiched  between  the  former  warring  factions  on  the  inter- 
entity  boundary  between  the  Bosniac-Croat  Federation  and  the  Serb  Republic. 
It  has  refused  to  adopt  a  policing  role.  IFOR  commanders  and  their 
governments  steadfastly  resist  a  more  pro-active  approach.  Indications  are  that 
the  major  IFOR  troop  contributing  countries  will  go  on  avoiding  what  they  see  as 
"mission"  creep"  and  give  responsibility  for  making  arrests  to  the  even  more 
reluctant  civilian  authorities. 

Elections 

The  general  election  scheduled  for  mid-September  is  a  major  test  of  the  Dayton 
process.  Should  the  conditions  obtaining  today  fail  to  improve  significantly, 
Bosnia  will  be  in  no  fit  state  to  hold  elections  by  mid-September.  The  continued 
ability  of  Bosnian  Serb  leader  Karadzic  and  General  Mladic,  both  indicted  war 
criminals,  to  exert  control  over  the  Serb  Republic  dangerously  distorts  the 
elections  environment.   In  today's  circumstances,  these  men  can  pull  strings 
from  the  sidelines.  Croat-controlled  areas  of  the  Bosniac-Croat  Federation  stifle 
dissent  with  violence  and  intimidation. 

ICG  is  in  favor  of  going  ahead  with  elections  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  under 
the  current  conditions.  We  believe  that  elections  can  play  an  important  role  in 
re-establishing  a  multi-ethnic  Bosnian  state.  However,  in  addition  to  the  failure 
to  remove  indicted  war  criminals,  other  basic  elements  for  free  and  fair  elections 
are  not  now  in  place: 

•  freedom  of  movement  is  severely  restricted. 

•  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press  are  restricted,  especially  in  the  Serb 
Republic  and  the  self-styled  Croat  "state"  of  Herzeg  Bosna. 

•  very  few  refugees  have  been  repatriated. 

A  decision  to  certify  elections  must  thus  be  contingent  on  the  ability  of  the 
international  community  to  improve  present  conditions.  That  means  the  West 
must  call  off  the  elections  if  the  circumstances  cannot  be  significantly  improved 
in  the  next  three  months.    IFOR  has  also  yet  to  declare  the  level  of  its 
involvement  in  providing  security  for  the  end-June  municipal  elections  in  Mostar, 
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a  critical  event  for  the  survival  of  the  fragile  Bosniac-Croat  Federation,  and  later 
for  the  Bosnia-wide  elections  that  Dayton  scheduled  for  no  later  than  mid- 
September. 

Mostar.  ICG  regards  the  decision  to  hold  elections  in  Mostar  on  June  30  as 
inappropriate  and  potentially  disastrous.  The  European  Union  Administration  in 
Mostar  (EUAM)  was  forced  to  delay  polling  day  as  neither  they  nor  the  local 
parties  would  have  been  ready  to  hold  elections  as  originally  scheduled  on  May 
31 .  Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  amalgamate  the  Mostar  elections  with 
the  general  elections,  the  ED  settled  on  a  compromise  which  will  be  difficult  to 
administer  and  sets  bad  precedents  for  the  general  elections.  The  technical 
problems  of  organizing  elections  in  a  short  period  of  time  may  be  beyond 
EDAM'S  ability,  and  the  return  of  thousands  of  refugee  voters  into  a  still  hostile 
environment  poses  huge  security  problems.  The  result  may  well  be  violence 
and  confirmation  of  the  political  impasse. 

Bosniac-Croat  Federation 

As  Mostar  goes,  so  goes  the  troubled  and  fragile  Bosniac-Croat  Federation. 
Some  freedom  of  movement  and  economic  revival  has  occurred,  although  it  has 
not  happened  in  all  areas  of  the  Federation.  Very  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  institution-building  of  the  Federation.  Stalling  tactics  by  the  Croat  party  are 
the  main  obstacle.  A  working  Federation  obstructs  the  hard-line  Croat 
nationalist  desire  to  become  a  part  of  "Greater  Croatia."  Bosniac  officials  have 
also  been  intransigent  in  establishing  representative  and  democratic  municipal 
councils.  However,  the  proposed  Federation  Implementation  Council,  the  body 
accepted  in  principle  by  the  parties  to  Dayton  at  the  last  Washington  review 
conference,  could  provide  an  important  means  for  removing  obstructionist 
officials. 

Repatriation  and  Return 

The  present  leaderships  of  the  Serb  Republic  and  the  self-styled  Croat  "state"  of 
Herzeg  Bosna  have  adopted  ethnic  purity  as  their  central  organizing  principle. 
They  do  everything  possible  to  frustrate  the  return  of  refugees  from  other  ethnic 
groups  and  manipulate  displaced  persons  into  ethnically  homogeneous  areas. 
Returns  of  refugees  have  been  almost  exclusively  to  the  areas  of  their  own 
ethnicity. 

The  removal  by  IFOR  of  some  140  fixed  and  hundreds  of  mobile  checkpoints 
and  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of  many  bridges  have  led  to  an  increase  of 
local  cross-boundary  traffic.  Some  organized  visits  to  former  homes  have  been 
quietly  and  successfully  arranged.  However,  many  others  have  been  violently 
disrupted  often  at  the  instigation  or  at  least  the  connivance  of  the  local 
authorities.   UNHCR  stands  ready  to  carry  out  repatriation  but  for  want  of  local 
cooperation  is  completely  stymied. 
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There  is  no  mechanism  in  the  Dayton  Agreement  for  penalising  political  leaders 
for  seeking  to  prevent  repatriation  and  reintegration. 

Human  Rights 

The  general  situation  is  unsatisfactory  and  has  been  well  documented  in  a 
variety  of  reports  by  human  rights  organizations,  although  some  improvements 
have  been  made  in  Dayton  compliance  on  the  territory  of  the  Bosniac-Croat 
Federation.  Most  troubling  is  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  protect  the  right  to 
liberty  and  security  of  the  person,  especially  in  the  Serb  Republic,  where  ethnic 
cleansing  continues  under  IFOR's  nose  and  where  harassment  and  violence 
among  ethnic  groups  remain  a  common  problem.  There  is  a  tendency  in  areas 
controlled  by  the  Bosnian  Government,  especially  Sarajevo,  to  intimidate  the 
remaining  Serb  population  into  leaving.  DPA  mechanisms  are  now  in  place  for 
dealing  with  registered  cases  of  abuse,  which  need  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously. 

Reconstruction 

The  World  Bank's  efforts  are  beginning  to  show  some  results  after  an  inevitable 
period  of  preparation.  However,  the  use  of  development  aid  as  leverage  for 
securing  compliance  by  the  parties  with  the  DPA  has  not  yet  proved  its 
effectiveness.  The  hard-line  Bosnian  Serb  leadership  has  refused  to  accept  the 
US  $1 .4  bn  because  to  do  so  would  have  meant  accepting  that  it  was  subsidiary 
to  the  State  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  former  Bosnian  Serb  Phme  Minister 
Kasagic  who  was  prepared  to  accept  the  funds  was  dismissed  by  Karadzic. 
Similarly,  the  administrations  of  four  towns  threatened  by  the  High 
Representative  with  the  cessation  of  ail  further  aid  for  non-compliance  have  so 
far  refused  to  yield.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  this  approach  is  to  be 
written  off  as  a  failure,  only  that  it  will  require  more  time  and  firm  resolution. 
Another  major  problem  is  the  lack  of  coordination  within  the  donor  community. 
This  leads  to  duplication  of  effort  and  more  pledges  than  cash,  and  even 
unintended  assistance  in  partition  of  the  country. 

Recommendations 

Western  governments  are  not  meeting  their  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the 
Dayton  Accords  are  carried  out.  If  they  do  not  summon  the  will  to  do  so,  the 
Accords  ultimately  will  collapse  and  the  division  of  Bosnia  will  be  made 
permanent. 

The  first  priority  of  the  international  community  is  to  act  quickly  to  ensure  that 
conditions  are  put  in  place  for  free  and  fair  elections  by  mid-September. 
Western  governments  have  insisted  on  sticking  to  the  original  timetable  for  a 
September  1996  election  in  spite  of  warnings  that  the  country  will  not  be  ready. 
They  must  redouble  their  efforts  to  prove  their  critics  wrong.    To  that  end,  ICG 
has  reached  the  following  recommendations: 
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1.  Continuing  International  Security  Presence.  We  see  no  possibility,  even  if 
free  and  fair  elections  are  held  in  mid-September,  for  peace  in  Bosnia  to  be 
maintained  without  an  international  security  presence  for  an  extended  period. 
The  Western  forces  mandate  must  be  extended  beyond  end  year. 

2.  War  Criminals.  Step  up  pressure  on  the  Yugoslav  and  Croatian  Presidents 
to  detain  and  surrender  all  indicted  war  criminals.   Failing  this,  IFOR  should  use 
its  considerable  power  before  the  elections  are  held  to  remove  them. 
Governments  have  also  not  taken  the  International  War  Crimes  Tribunal 
seriously.   Resources  and  political  support  need  to  be  provided. 

3.  Elections.  The  OSCE,  which  is  responsible  for  preparing  and  facilitating  the 
elections,  faces  two  major  obstacles.  Member  governments  are  pressuring  it  to 
certify  that  the  conditions  for  free  and  fair  elections  are  in  place  when  that  is 
patently  not  the  case.  And,  it  has  not  been  given  the  resources  -  both  financial 
and  personnel  --  to  undertake  its  technical  tasks.  The  international  meeting  in 
Florence  should  address  these  issues  candidly  and  honestly. 

4.  Independent  Media.  In  both  the  Bosniac-Croat  Federation  and  the  Serb 
Republic,  government  control  of  the  media  is  stifling.  Vigorous  effort  is  needed 
to  encourage,  support,  and  defend  an  independent  media  sector  open  to  multi- 
party and  public  opinion  in  both  the  Bosniac-Croat  Federation  and  the  Serb 
Republic.  The  creation  of  new  and  independent  Bosnia-wide  media  is  moving 
too  slowly  because  of  lack  of  funds.  It  is  incredible  that  governments  are 
depending  on  private  funds  for  this  effort. 

5.  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons.    Ensure  that  IFOR  creates  better 
conditions  for  refugee  repatriation  and  the  return  of  displaced  persons  to  their 
homes.  The  complex  process  of  repatriation  and  return,  however,  will 
realistically  take  a  minimum  several  years.  Repatriation  of  refugees  thus 
requires  patience  on  the  part  of  refugee  hosting  governments  in  Europe. 
Governments  should  support  the  concept  of  allowing  refugees  to  make 
assessment  visits  to  their  former  homes  without  prejudice  to  their  refugee  status. 
It  is  important  to  support  the  establishment  of  the  Federation  Implementation 
Council  as  an  instrument  for  disempowering  officials  who  obstruct  freedom  of 
movement,  including  for  purposes  of  visitation,  repatriation  and  return. 

6.  Reconstruction.  Donor  countries  have  to  a  large  extent  been  vigorous  in 
their  attempts  to  implement  some  of  the  more  essential  projects  which  have  been 
defined  as  priohty  tasks.  However,  haste  has  in  some  instances  led  to  a  lack  of 
coordination  and  could  work  against  a  strategy  of  only  providing  benefits  to 
those  parties  who  comply  with  the  DPA.   It  is  clear  that  governments  and 
international  institutions  must  be  more  careful  to  ensure  that  their  reconstruction 
efforts  to  not  work  at  cross  purposes  to  Dayton's  overriding  goals. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CAPITAL  MARKETS, 

SECURITIES  AND  GOVERNMENT 

SPONSORED  ENTERPRISES 

DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  COMMITTEE 


Statement  of  Congressman  Gary  L.  Ackerman 

Hearing  on  the  Prospects  for  Free  and  Fair  Elections  in  Bosnia 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  once  again  for  holding  these 
hearings.   I,  too,  believe  that  Congress  needs  continued 
oversight  on  the  NATO  mission  and  particularly  the  prospects  for 
the  planned  elections  this  fall.   The  debate  over  sending  troops 
and  aid  to  Bosnia  to  secure  peace,  in  the  form  of  a  multi- 
national implementation  force  (IFOR),  was  a  highly  charged  one, 
as  will  be  the  debate  over  whether  the  proposed  elections  will 
truly  be  free  and  fair. 

The  IFOR  action  was  taken  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  involved  in  this  conflict,  as  is  the  push  for  the 
elections.   And  although  the  Dayton  Accords  and  IFOR  are 
maintaining  the  peace  and  making  headway  in  returning  civility  to 
the  region,  we  still  must  caution  ourselves  on  charging  headlong 
into  the  election  process. 

However,  we  cannot  leave  the  Bosnian  situation  as  it  is  and 
expect  it  to  resolve  itself,  for  the  situation  is  far  too 
complicated  and  delicate.   The  peace  process  and  reestablishment 
of  a  legitimate  governmental  system  must  proceed  methodically  in 
order  to  avoid  slipping  back  into  the  gruesome  war  that  preceded 
the  present  cease-fire.   The  time  has  come  for  the  next  step, 
which  is  the  Bosnian  elections,  set  to  take  place  by  September 
14th  of  this  year. 

Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  here  again  discussing  the 
feasibility  of  going  ahead  with  the  elections  as  scheduled  or 
postponing  them  until  the  conditions  for  free  and  fair  elections 
are  met .   I  have  no  argument  with  the  fact  that  the  present 
conditions  would  not  be  conducive  for  free  and  fair  elections  if 
they  were  to  take  place  today.   Refugees  are  displaced  and  cannot 
return  to  their  homes,  as  freedom  of  movement  is  still 
restricted.   Bosnia  and  the  surrounding  areas  lack  freedom  of 
expression,  signifying  a  domination  of  the  press  by  the  existing 
leaders,  many  of  whom  are  indicted  war  criminals. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  can  safely  predict  that  the  criteria 
for  free  and  fair  elections  will  be  met  by  the  September  14th 
deadline,  and  chances  are  that  they  will  not.   What  would 
conceivably  be  worse,  though,  is  if  the  situation  were  to  fall 
back  to  its  previous  level  of  hopelessness.   We  are  certainly 
fighting  an  uphill  battle,  as  no  one  really  knows  explicitly  how 
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to  go  about  establishing  an  environment  where  free  and  fair 
elections  can  take  place. 

Perhaps,  elections  that  are  not  perfectly  free  and  fair  can 
ensure  that  future  elections  will  more  closely  adhere  to  the 
criteria.   By  following  through  with  the  set  election  date,  at 
least  citizens  can  become  confident  in  the  fact  that  some  form  of 
democracy,  as  imperfect  as  it  may  seem,  can  take  place  in  their 
land.   Furthermore,  elections  in  September,  while  IFOR  is  still 
around  to  help,  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  smooth 
implementation  of  the  elected  government,  which  in  effect  raises 
the  hopes  of  the  people  and  their  willingness  to  continue  their 
enormous  efforts  for  peace. 

September  elections  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
we  must  not  be  afraid  to  encourage  this  step  merely  because  it 
seems  to  be  a  small  or  imperfect  one.   We  must,  instead,  fear  the 
risk  of  wasting  the  progress,  which  we  have  already  achieved,  by 
waiting  for  an  ideal  situation  to  magically  appear. 
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THEWALL  STREET  JOURNAL  TUESDAY.  JUNE  11.  1996 


The  Road  to  'Ethnic  Cleansing' 


A  special  renew  sezsion  of  the  Dnytan  ac- 
cords on  Bosnia  tnlt  conime  lomornnr  in 
Florence,  Italy,  amid  gnncing  ngns  of  cvn- 
Innrrsy  about  elections  intended  to  con- 

rtle  the  agreements.  The  follomng  u  a 
chrrmolo^  of  the  Balkan  amfltcl.  edited  by 
Journal  Editor  Rcben  L.  Barlley  on  the  ba- 
s  of  research  by  edilonal  assistant  Rachel 
Laffer:  _ 
1980-1989 

After  ruling  YupMlavla  for  37  yeare. 
President  Josip  Broz  Tito  died  in  May  1980. 
having  established  a  presidency  rotating 
among  the  country's  ethnic  groups.  Serb 

lance  over  other  groups,  particularly 

:  Muslims,  became  a  recurrent 
Iheme,  [n  December  1987,  for  example,  a 
nationalisr  faction  headed  by  Slobodan 
Milosevic  purged  Serbian  Prestdenl  [van 
Stambolic  over  his  moderate  treatment  of 

:  Albanians,  that  Is.  Muslims.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1989,  the  Milosevic  regime  made 
constitutional  changes'  consolidating  ■ 
power  over  the  provinces  of  Kosovo  and 
Vojvodina.  and  after  Muslim  unrest  Yu- 
goslav troops  occupied  Kosovo  later  that 

In  (he  same  month.  Slovenes  formed  an 
opposition  party,  the  first  self-proclaimed 
opposition  lo  the  Communist  Party  since 
World  War  II-  On  Nov.  9.  1989.  the  Berlin 
Wall  fell,  dramatically  changing  the  face 
of  Europe. 
1990 

All  of  (he  Balkan  republics  held  elec- 
tions. In  (he  first  free,  multiparty  voting 
since  before  World  War  D.  a  pro-indepen- 
dence coalition  won  in  Slovenia  (April),  In 
Croatia,  the  winner  was  a  party  led  by 
FVanjo  Tudjman  and  advocating  a  Yu- 
goslav confederation  of  sovereign  s(ates 
(May)-  A  party  with  a  similar  program 
won  in  Macedonia  (November).  In  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  (November),  (he  outcome 
s  split  partly  along  ethnic  lines,  but  the 
presidency  was  shared  among  ethnic 
groups.  In  Serbia.  Milosevic  won  (he  pres- 
idency with  about  di'^c  of  the  vote,  and  his 
Socialist  ( formerly  Communisti  Party  cap- 
tured 194  of  250  parliamentary  seats  (De- 
cember)- 
1991 

In  a  June  visK  to  Belgrade.  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker  publicly  op- 
posed the  secession  of  Slovenia  and  Croa- 
;.  In  its  policy  of  suppordng  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev, the  Bush  administration  had  also 
opposedthebreakupof  the  Soviet  Union  A 
few  days  later,  the  parliaments  of  Slovenia 
and  Croatia  voted  to  declare  independence 
unless  some  new  agreement  were  reached 
among  the  republics 

Within  two  days,  Yugoslav  army  tanks 
and  helicopters  attacked  Slovenia.  How- 
ever, the  Slovene  militia  trapped  an  ar- 
mored column,  capturing  2.000  soldiers. 
Slovenia  released  the  pnsoners.  But 
achieved  an  agreement  to  control  its  own 
borders  after  90  days  of  International  ob- 
servation by  European  powers- 

Pighting  immediately  broke  out  In 
Croatia  between  Serbian  and  Croatian 
mihtias.  As  August  opened,  attacks  by  Ser- 
bian tanks  and  aircraft  drove  refugees 
from  three  Croatian  towns. 

On  Aug,  2,  the  term  "ethnic  cleansing" 
first  appeared  In  the  computer  databases 
ataloging  leading  Amencan  publications. 
Blaine  Harden  of  the  Washington  Post 
e  that  the  Serbian  aim  "is  obviously 
ethnic  cleansing  of  the  cntical  areas  that 
0  be  annexed  to  Serbia."  On  Sept.  21. 
mber  of  publications  reported  an  in- 
Dn  of  eastern  Croada  by  Yugoslav 
army  tanks  and  artillery. 

On  Sept  25.  the  United  Nations  Secunty 
Council  unanimously  passed  Resolution 
713.  imposing  an  arms  embargo  against 
Yugoslavia,  With  Serbs  controlling  exist- 
ing Yugoslav  army  weapons,  factories  and 
arms  supplies.  Yugoslav  foreign  minister 
Hudimir  Loncar  urged  "a  general  and  com- 
plete embargo  on  all  delivenes  of  weapons 
all  parlies  in  Yugoslavia  "  Secretary  of 
ile  Baker  vo(ed  (or  the  measures  while 
iming.  "The  apparent  objective  of  (he 
Serbian  leadership  and  the  Yugoslav  mili- 
tary working  in  tandem  is  to  create  a  "small 
Yugoslavia'  or  gTea(er  Serbia.' ' 

In  early  October.  Serbs  opened  twm- 
bardmenl  of  the  Croatian  port  of 
Dubrovnik.  cutting  off  food,  eleclricily  and 
water.  Those  describing  the  shelling  of 
this  ancient  city's  artistic  and  hisioncal 
treasures  included  Wall  Street  Journal 
free-lancer  Alexandra  Tuttle,  later  killed 
when  rebels  shot  down  the  plane  she  was 
taking  into  a  war  zone  in  (he  Republic  of 
Georgia. 

The  parliament  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 


adopted  a  declaration  oT sovereignty  amid 
protests  by  Serbian  Bosnian  officials.  A 
referendum  was  later  scheduled-  In  De- 

tary  hostililies.  Germany  gave  diplomatic 
recognition  (o  Slovenia  and  (^natia. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Macedonia  also 
pedtloned  for  European  Community  recog- 

1992 

In  January,  a  cease-Hre  arranged  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
temporanly  Stopped  fighting  in  Croatia, 
The  EC  recognized  the  mdependence  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia,  defemng  a  decision 
on  Bosnia- Herzegovina  pending  a  referen- 
dum. The  U.S-  withheld  recognition,  wun 
the  support  of  Tudjman  and  Milosevic,  the 
U.N.  approved  deployment  of  a  peace- 
keeping force  in  Yugoslavia. 

On  Feb.  29.  Bosnia  Herzegovina  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  independence. 
Radovan  Karadzic  and  other  Bosnian  Serb 


March  and  200.000.  dc^ite  the  threat  of 

tanks  and  podce.  a  year  earlier. 

1995 

The  toneof  Uie  year  was  srt  Jan,  8,  wben 
HaJuja  Turajhc.  deputy  prune  mmister  o( 
Bosnia,  was  shcK  seven  limes  while  rxling 
in  a  UN-  personnel  earner  stopped  at  a 
Serb  checkpoint  near  the  Sarajevo  airport. 
The  State  Department  said  the  'cxM- 
blooded  murder"  showed  "total  contempt" 
for  the  UN.  The  U.N. ^buffed  Bosnian 
government  efforts  lo  ui?esTigate.  and  Sec- 
retary-General Boutros  Boutro»-ChaIl  re- 
ported that  'The  assassinatios  aras  the 
work  of  a  single  assailant  aauig  umlater- 
ally.- 

In  a  savT/ig  grace  in  February,  the  U.N. 
Secunty  Council  reacted  to  reports  of  rape, 
murder  and  deportation  by  passing  Reso- 
lution 808,  establishing  the  Hague  Iniema- 
Uonal  War  Crimes  Tnbunal  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  war  crimes  m  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 


The  U.S.  warned  Bosnians  to  desist  from  an  offenswe 
against  the  Serb  stronghold  of  Banja  Luka,  and  then  an- 
nounced a  halt  to  airstnkes  after  the  Serbs  withdrew  their 
heaviest  weapons  from  around  Sarajevo. 


leaders  had  declared  a  boycott  of  the  vot- 
ing, enforced  by  roadblocks  and  masked 
armed  men.  After  (he  referendum,  they 
set  up  roadblocks,  at  limes  isolating  Sara- 
jevo, and  fired  on  an  unarmed  column  of 
marchers  celebrating  Independence  Spo- 
radic violence  spread  (hroughoui  Bosnia. 

In  April,  the  EC  recognized  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  The  U.S.  joined,  and  also 
recognized  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  promis- 
ing all  three  full  diplomatic  reladons.  The 
three  republics  joined  the  U.N.  in  .May. 

On  May  1  Serbian  forces  began  shell- 
ing Sarajevo,  killing 


The  siege  of  Sarajew  continued.  In 
May  President  Glnton  nid  he'd  decided 
"in  pnnciple"  to  commll  air  power  to  help 
end  (he  Balkan  war.  In  the  same  mon(h, 
the  UN-  declared  "safe  areas"  In  Sarajevo 
and  five  other  Muslim  enclaves-  In  June 
the  Security  Council  voted,  with  two  ab- 
stentions, lo  authoriK  the  use  of  air 
strikes  by  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  against 
Serb  forces  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

In  July,  the  first  American  ground 
troops  entered  the  area,  as  300  Americans 
joined  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  Mace- 
Later,      an 


hundreds;  the  shell-     Cease-Fire  Line  «.  Dayton  Agreement    ^rmy 


'nng  p. 


ing  was  to  continue 
at  different  degrees 
of  Intensity  for  3'7 
years.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration ■  shut 
U.S. -based  Yugo- 
slav consulates,  cut 
off  Yugoslav  mili- 
tary attaches  and 
revoked  U-S.  land- 
ing rights  of  the  Yu- 
goslav national  air- 

The  term  " 
cleansing"  came 
into  general  usage 
altera  May  M  press 
briefing  on  Sarajevo 
by     State     Depart- 

Margaret  Tutwiler,  who  said,  "we  are  con- 
cerned about  reports  that  Serb  forces  there 
have  begun  to  remove  non-Serbs  in  an  eih- 
nic,  quote,  cleansing,  unquote,  operation." 

In  May  and  June  the  UN.  Secunty* 
Council  approved  new  commercial  sanc- 
tions against  Yugoslavia,  and  voied  lo 
send  U.N.  peacekeepers  to  ensure  the  de- 
livery of  humanitarian  aid.  The  Serbs 
yielded  the  Sarajevo  airpori  to  Ibe  UN.  on 
June  29. 

Beginning  July  19,  Newsday  published 
the  first  of  several  reports  of  death  camps 
tor  Muslims  and  Croats  run  by  Ihe  Serbian 
army  In  northern  Bosnia.  Reporter  Roy 
Gutman  and  free-lance  photographer  An- 
dree  Kaiser  were  (he  first  Western  jour- 

gan  in  April. 

In  August  the  UN.  Secunty  Council 
unanimously  condemned  Serb  "elhnic 
cleansing*  and.  wnh  three  abstentions, 
voted  lo  authonze  miliury  force  lo  prutett 
humanilanan  aid.  It  proclaimed  a  "no-fly" 
zone  over  Bosnia  in  October,  but  did  not 
immediately  enforce  it. 

In  December.  Milosevic  was  re-elected 
president  of  Serbia,  defeating  .Milan 
Panic,  the  naturalized  American  entrepre- 
neur who  ran  on  a  peace  platform.  The  of- 
ficial returns  gave  Milosevic  *>tj'.  and 
Panic  Zir-,.  but  ihe  U.S.  Stale  nepartment 
cited  "significant  irregularities'  and  said 
the  campaign  was  "decidedly  unfair  " 
Among  other  advantages.  Milose\n  had 
dominated  Serb  media,  which  had  in- 
cluded reports  of  Serb  babies  heinj;  fed  to 
lions  in  the  Sarajevo  kkj.  After  ihj  vnie, 
Milosevic  ousted  Panic  Ji  prime  mini^iler 
of  Yugoslavia,  the  post  he  d  assumed  nr 
reluming  lo  the  country- 
Rallies  against  Milosevic  s  war  poliiy 
had  turned  out  30.000  people  in  Belgrade  m 


the 


Michael  New,  was 
court-martialed  and 
given  a  dishonorable 
diKharge  for  refus- 
wear  UN.  in- 
Sec  ret  a  ry  of  State 
Warren  Christopher 
proposed  a  policy  of 
"lift  and  strike'- 
lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo and  using  air 
power  to  aid  the 
Bosnian  govern- 
ment. The  sugges- 
tion was  dropped  be- 
cause of  opposition 
from  Europeans  who 
argued  it  would  en- 
danger peacekeepers  on  (he  ground. 
199» 

In  February,  a  Serb  attack  killed  68 
civilians  in  a  Sarajevo  marketplace; 
NATO  issued  an  ultimatum  threatening 
air  strikes  if  Serb  heavy  weapons  were  not 
withdrawn.  Late  (hat  month.  U.S.  planes 
shot  down  four  Serb  planes  violating  the 
no-fly  zone  in  central  Bosnia-Ihe  first 
NATO  combat  involvement  in  Its  4S-year 
histor>  In  April,  NATO  bombing  of  Serb 
positions  led  lo  a  Serb  withdrawal  at 
Gorazde 

In  March,  Bosnian  Muslims  and  Croats 
ended  fighting  be(ween  them  by  agreeing 
to  a  federation  between  them  and  confed- 
eration wiih  Croada.  President  Tudjman. 
»e  now  know  from  recent  reports  by  the 
iiti  Angeles  Times,  approached  U.S. 
diplomats  about  possible  arms  shipments 
from  Iran.  The  Ginton  administration. 
without  informing  Congress  or  even  (he 
OA,  gave  tacit  approval  by  sending  a  mes- 
sage of  "no  instructions-'  A  steady  supply 
of  arms  started  to  reach  Croatia  and  the 
Bosnian  government  forces. 

Signs  of  Bosnian  offensives  quickly  ap- 
peared In  May.  government  forces  opened 
a  road  near  Tuzla.  In  October,  they  de- 
feated Serbs  near  Bihac  In  November, 
they  »  ere  on  the  offensive  on  three  fronts. 
joined  by  Croat  militias. 

In  November,  the  Clinlon  adminislra- 
Hon  announced  it  would  stop  enforcing  (he 
arms  embargo  despite  European  objec- 
tions; Congress  had  voted  ihis  step  in  the 
summer-  Republicans  had  won  control  of 
Cuntrress,  and  designated  Senate  .Majonly 
Leader  Robert  Dole  and  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingnch  urged  a  return  to  the  policy 
of  "lift  and  slnke." 

Continued. . 
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brokerrd  by  (otmfr  Pr«iiJ*nI  Jimmy 
Cjrtrr  In  February.  Ihe  Ha^f  War 
Cnmn  Tnbunjl  indicird  21  Serbs.  In 
Marrh.  the  Bosnian  govemmfnl  taunchrt 
an  offensive  atainsi  Serb  posilicms.  and 
Serbs  responded  with  attacks  on  ihe  'safe 
areas'  of  Sarajevo,  Gorazde  and  TU2Ja.  As 
the  truce  expired  in  May.Croaiia  launched 
an  offensive  to  retake  the  lemtory  seiied 
by  Ihe  Serbs  in  1991  By  June.  Bosnian  (fov 
emmMl  trcx>ps  were  ma^slnf  near  Sara' 
jevo.  and  there  was  press  speculation  on 
an  attempt  to  break  the  siene. 

In  late  May.  NATO  bombed  Serb  am- 
munition depots,  and  Serbs  responded  by 
taking  t'.N.  peacekeepers  hostage,  chain- 
ing some  to  stakes  near  possible  targets. 
The  last  of  the  hostages  were  released  In 
June,  and  days  later  UN.  ofOaals  vetoed 
a  planned  NATO  air  stnke.  " 

In  July.  SeriM  overran  the  "safe  areas* 
of  Srebrenica  and  Zepa.  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal tndlcted  Karaduc  and  his  military 
commander.  Gen,  Ralko  .Mladic,  for  geno- 
cide and  crimes  against  humanity. 

In  August.  CTrwtla  seized  most  of  Its 
province  of  Krajina.  including  the  Serb 
stronghold  Knin.  In  a  three-day  offensive 
that  crushed  Serb  resisunce  Croatia  said 
atr.  of  Its  territory  had  been  retaken. 

In  Aufiisl.  the  US.  floated  a  new  peace 
plan  and  ttegan  intensive  shuttle  diplo- 
macy, and  NATO  warplane^  staned  a  se- 
rious air  campaign  trying  In  forte  witt>- 
drawal  of  heavy  weapons  around  Sara- 
jevo. In  September,  the  US.  wanwd 
Bosnians  to  desist  frwn  an  offensive 
against  the  Serb  sirongtM>ld  of  Banja  Luka. 
and  then  announced  a  hall  to  air  stnkes  af- 
ter the  Sertjs  withdrew  tbeir  heaviest 
weapons  IrtTm  aroujKl  Sarajevo, 

At  I'  S.  mediated  Uto  in  New  Yort.  the 
facuons  agreed  oo  principles  of  a  Bosnian 
gwemment.  and  a  cease-fire  was  declared 
oo  Oct.  11.  In  November,  talks  opened  at 
Wnght  Panersoo  Air  Foire  Base  In  Day- 
ton, Ohjo:  an  agreement  was  reached  lo 
.November  and  signed  Dec.  14. 

The  sefUement  granted  SI'S  of  Bosnia  lo 
tf>e  MusllnvCroai  federation  and  *9^  to 
the  Serts.  It  pnmded  tor  elections  to  Inte- 
grate the  two  areas.  lo  be  held  by  SepL  H. 
1996.  If  the  Or^tiUalJon  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  were  to  certify  that 
certain  conditions  had  been  met:  War 
cnminals  were  to  be  arrested;  freedom  of 
movement,  expression  and  association 
were  to  be  guaranteed.  A  force  of  60.000 
Western  troops  was  to  be  deployed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Dayton  negotiations, 
the  Ha^ue  tribunal  indicted  B&snian  Serb 
leaders  Karadzic  and  Mladic  a  second 
time,  charpng  genocide  over  alleged  mas- 
sacres ai  Srebrenica. 

-  On  Dec,  31.  the  first  U.S.  Unks  crossed 
a  pontoon  bndge  overihe  Sava  River  from 
Croatia  into  Bosnia  l»  start  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  buJk  of  the  20.000  U.S.  tn»ps  in 
the  60.000-man  multinational  military  Im- 
plementation Force,  the  IFOR,  under  the 
command  of  NATO.  The  administration 
said  the  bulk  of  the  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn by  Dec.  20.  1996.  a  deadline  since 
pushed  back  to  January  or  February  1997. 
1996 

In  January.  US.  Admiral  Leighton 
-Snuffy'  Smith,  commander  of  IFOR,  said 
thai  while  he  was  disappointed  the  war- 
ring sides  had  not  lived  up  to  promises  to 
release  prisoners,  'my  job  does  not  incor- 
porate investigations  of  human  tragedies 
and  investigations  of  war  cnmes.'  In  an 
earlier  television  Interview,  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  William  Perry  said  of  the 
NATO  force.  "H  will  be  the  biggest  and 
toughest  and  meanest  dog  in  town.  It  will 
gain  respect.' 

In  February,  a  cnsis  erupted  when  the 
Bosnian  government  arrested  a  Serb  gen- 
eral and  seven  other  Sertis  as  suspects  or 
witnesses  in  war  cnmes.  The  war  crimes 
inbunal  asked  the  Bosnians  to  hold  the 
general  and  a  top  aide  pending  an  inves- 
tigation The  Bosnian  Serb  army  severed 
contact  with  the  NATO  peace  force.  U  S. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Hol- 
brooke defused  the  cnsis  with  a  settle- 
ment that  allowed  the  officers  lo  b^  ex- 
tradited to  the  Hague,  but  promised  that 
future  arrests  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 

In  January.  Serb  leaders  threatened  to 
start  an  exodus  of  EJosnian  Serbs  from 
Sarajevo  if  NATO  didn  I  delay  the  trans- 
fer of  authonty  to  the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment. In  February,  they  withdrew  from 
Sarajevo  suburbs  they  controlled  but  left 
their  police  in  place  Later  that  month 
they  ordered  the  SO.OOO  Serb  inhabitants 
to  leave.  Adm.  Smith  and  European  Union 
peace  coordinator  Carl  Bildt.  after  tailing 
lo  persuade  the  remaining  2.000  of  the 
17.000  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Vo- 
gosca  lo  slay,  allowed  Serb  army  vehicles 
to  evacuate  them  Serbs  in  some  of  the 
suburbs  were  coerced  to  leave,  and  some 
of  the  buildings  were  burned;  IFOR  did 


In  May.  twice-indlcted  war  cnmlnal 
Karadiic  announced  ihe  dismissal  ot 
Bosnian  Sert  premier  RajKo  Kasagtc. 
viewed  as  the  Serbs'  main  contact  with 
Ihe  inierr^ational  community  In  Imple- 
menting the  Dayton  accords.  Despite 
protests  from  Bildi,  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 
and  assurance*  from  Mllowvic  that  he 
would  continue  to  wort  with  Kasaglc.  the 
Serb  Parliament  confirmed  this  action  by 
a  vole  of  M-Ai.  4 

Also  in  May,  twice-indicted  Cien.  Mladic 
appeared  in  public  In  Belgrade  (or  the  til- 
neral  of  Gen.  Djordje  Djukic.  who  had  also 
been  indicted  lor  war  cnmes.  He  appeared 
in  Ihe  Serbian  capital  controlled  by  Milo- 
sevic along  withCol.  Veselin  Sljivancanin. 
dlso  under  indictment  lor  war  crimes. 

AIM  in  May,  the  International  Helsinki 
Federation  for  Human  Rights  under  the 
chairmanship  ol  Karl  von  Schwanenberg. 
issued  a  report  saying  -conditions  do  nol 
exist  for  Iree  and  fair  el  xlions  in  Bosnia 
and  Herregovina.' 

On  June  2.  Secretary  ot  State  Chnsio- 
pher  said  that,  despite  the  continued  fre«- 
dom  of  Kar^duc  and  Mladic,  preparations 
(or  a  mid  September  election  will  go  ahead 
as  planned. 


Notable  &  Quotable 


Forwrr  Jkfense  Secrrlary  James 
Sirhlpsinfier  intrmeuert  by  Jf'nfS  K 
ai>i\%min  on  Ihe  June  8  clilim  of  PBSs 
'T'ftinoPolitics' 
.Mr.  Classman:  There  are  some  people 
who  are  saying  that  the  death  of  Adm.  Bo- 
orda  IS  partly  a  result  of  kind  ol  an  effort 
by  cnlics  lo  destroy  the  U.S.  Navy,  per- 
haps to  destroy  the  military,  and  further 
evidence  of  that  is  the  Tailhook  scandal. 
Whats  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr  Schlesinger:  Well.  I  think  that  il 
may.  for  some  hoslile  parties,  be  a  clear 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Navy,  but  for  most 
of  the  cntics.  it  is  simply  a  question  of  pil- 
ing on.  Since  the  Tailhook  episode,  they've 
scented  blood  in  the  water  and  they  are 
maddened  by  that  and  they  think  I 


there  is  a  number  that  you  can  call  up  jnd 
complain  about  »>ehavior  by  general  offi- 
cers or  By  flag  officers.  Some  ludicrous 


sof- 


sof- 


avy  I 


able. 


e  tt  1: 


e  press  continuously.  I  remember  one  of 
e  wisest  editors  of  the  Washington  Post 
ice  said  to  me  ihat  the  newspaper  world 


sihat  II 


1  ngid  c 


and  t 


avyl! 


I  lhat  c 


smashed,  and  the  press  Just 
continues  lo  regurgitate  that  story.  It  is 
weakening  morale  in  the  Navy  and  it  ls 
weakening  our  capability  and  people  for- 
get that  Tailhook  occurred  Tive  year^  ago 
and  even  for  that  episode,  just  as  with 
murder  or  other  things,  there  is  a  statute 
oflimitauons. 

Mr.  Classman:  What's  the  evidence 
that  morale  has  been  hurt  in  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Schlesinger:  Well,  its  the  mecha- 
nisms that  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
Nav>'  and  Ihe  other  services.  For  example. 


of  calls  are  coming  rnio  there  complaining 
about  this,  lhat  and  the  other  thing,  tha 
some  commanding  officer  is  supposed  l 
have  done  or  have  allowed  or  have  no 
stamped  out.  And  each  of  those  has  to  b 
reviewed  by  the  authonties  over  at  th 
Pentagon.  Then  there  s  another  ordinanc 
out  and  that  ordinance  says  lhat  all  inlot 
mation  about  adverse  information  must  b 
revealed  at  the  time  of  promotion  lo  th 
Senate  and  to  the  president, 

Mr.  Classman:  Which  might  include 
some  of  these  allegations? 

Mr.  Schlesinger:  Including  atlegatio 
lhat  have  not  been  demonstrated,  and 
to  tell  the  officer  in  ques- 
las  no  nt;ht  of  self-delense. 
Now.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  three 
or  four  admirals  removed  (rom  the- 
prospectlve  admlrals-removwl  from  Ihe 
promotion  list.  They  just  disapf>«-jr  In  the 
past,  you've  not  had  any  of  ihdi,  nr  it  was 
a  very  rare  occasion  when  somebody  wjs 
removed  from  the  promt'tion  list. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  IS  lhat  we  are  los- 
ing people.  We  have  lost  some  of  those  peo- 
ple lhat  should  have  been  promoted  and 


there's 


You  are  getting  many  people  who  are  leav- 
ing the  service  simply  because  they  know 
what  they  are  up  against  m  terms  of  pro- 
motion, and  as  a  consequence,  we  are  sac- 
nficing  fighting  ability  for  somebody's  no- 
tion of  political  c 
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REVIEW  &  OUTLOOK 
Bosnia:  Enough  Hypocrisy* 


Diplomats  currently  in  charge  of 
spinning  the  mess  in  Bosnia  «fill  con- 
vene in  Rorence  tomoiTDw  for  a  'mid- 
lerm"  assessment,  il  being  six  months 
into  the  year  they  gave  themselves  to 
bnng  peace  to  the  Balkans  in  lasl  De- 
cember's Daylon  agreement.  The 
sCTipt  calls  for  congratulations  on 
progress  so  far.  and  a  proclamation 
that  Bosnian  democracy  will  dawn  as 
schediiled  next  September. 

It's  true  that  Sarajevo  is  not  at  the 
moment  being  bombarded,  though 
"ethnic  cleansing"  proceeds  in  its 
suburbs.  In  all.  the  plain  fact  is  that 
th«  implementation  of  Dayton  is  well 
into  the  process  of  drawing  up  Balkan 
ministates  on  the  principle  of  ethnic 
cleansing,  legitimizing  the  rule  of  war 
criminals  over  the  Serbian  pan  of 
Bosnia,  and  selling  the  stage  for  fur- 
ther bloodshed  if  NATO  peacekeepers 
are  withdrawn  as  scheduled  at  year's 
end. 

The  few  voices  thai  may  disrupt 
the  Florence  script,  inlnguingly.  are 
European.  What  passes  for  American 
leadership  under  the  Qinlon  Adminis- 
tration is  devoted  to  trying  to  insure 
that  all  problems  aje  pushed  off  be- 
yond the  November  elections,  at  what- 
ever later  costs.  Yet  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration also  displayed  the  very 
American  tendency  to  hope  il  could 
opt  out  of  a  dangerous  world.  We  are 
now  entering  an  electoral  campaign  in 
which  foreign  policy  is  so  far  not  an  is- 
sue, indeed,  not  even  discussed  in 
Washington  except  by  blinkered  ex- 
perts. But  the  world's  still  numerous 
trouble-makers  have  already  learned 
many  lessons  from  the  history  of  the 
Bosnian  conflict,  and  somehow,  some- 
one In  the  U.S.  should  understand 
what  has  happened.  The  "mid-lerm" 
review  is  perhaps  a  good  lime  to  re- 
view the  sorry  chronology  presented 
alongside. 

A  mythology  clouds  this  history.  It 
nms  something  like  this:  The  war  is 
rooted  in  tribal  hatreds  in  which  all 
groups  live  to  kill  the  others.  All  sides 
are  irrational,  but  the  Serbs  demand 
attention  as  the  most  powerful.  In  han- 
dling this  volatile  situation,  ihe 
mythology  runs,  the  West's  big  mis- 
take was  to  give  loo  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  Serbs'  opponents.  The 
German  recognition  of  the  secession 
of  Croatia  from  Yugoslavia  is  often 
cited  as  the  turning  point.  This  en- 
couragement kept  Bosnian  Muslims 
from  being  reasonable  and  admitting 
defeat.  So  NATO  had  to  intervene  last 
year,  bombing  the  Serbs  Into  ending 
their  siege  of  Sarajevo.  And  now  the 
prospect  of  pe.ice  lies  in  the  coooera- 
tion  of  Serbian  strongman  Slobodan 
Milosevic. 

This  is  nonsense  from  beginning  lo 
end.  Ethnic  groups  in  the  Balkans  of 
couise  had  rivalries  but  also  had  lived 
side  by  side  and  extensively  intermar- 
ried. Many  Serbs  want  no  part  of  the 
Milosevic  regime,  and  many  Croats 
hope  for  something  belter  than  Tudj- 
man.  From  the  Tirst.  Ihe  one  party  pro- 
claiming the  Ideal  of  a  multi-ethnic 
state  was  the  Bosnian  government 
Yet  in  the  Balkans  as  elsewhere,  eth- 
nic animosities  are  tools  for  ambitious 
politicians,  and  even  under  commu- 
nism Mr.  Milosevic  was  skilled  at  us- 
ing them.  As  the  Communist  empire 
inevitably  deteriorated,  he  set  out  to 
use  creation  of  a  "greater  Serbia"  to 
consolidate  his  power  at  home 

The  war  started  in  June  ol  1991. 
when  the  Serbian-led  Yugoslav  aimy 
invaded  Slovenia.  Given  a  bloody  nose 
by  the  Slovenes,  Mr,  Milosevic*backed 
off  and  turned  his  attention  to  Croatia. 
The  objective  of  "ethnic  cleansing" 
appeared  immediately,  as  Croats 
were  dnven  from  seized  temtory.  At 
Dubrovnik  and  elsewhere  the  Serbs 
demonstrated  that  whatever  their  in- 
ability to  deal  with  Ihe  Slovenes  or  olh- 
ers  who  fight  back,  they  were  highly 
adept  at  bombarding  civilians,  not  to 
mention  historic  monuments. 


As  Serbian  lank  columns  pene- 
trated Croatia,  the  West  made  its 
biggest  blunder,  signing  on  lo  Yu- 
goslav proposals  for  an  embargo  on 
"all  deliveries  of  weapons  to  all  parties 
in  Yugoslavia"  In  practice  this  meant 
that  the  Serbs  had  aims  and  no  one 
else  did;  this  determined  the  battle- 
field outcome  for  the  next  four  years. 
The  German  recognition  of  Croatia 
came  in  December,  six  months  after 
shots  were  first  fired  in  anger. 

The  shelling  of  Sarajevo  started  in 
May  1992.  and  by  July.poy  Gutman  of 
Newsday  provided  accounts  of  the  bru- 
tality at  Serb-run  concentration 
camps  for  their  victims.  There  fol- 
lowed three  years  of  Western  dither- 
ing, palming  off  responsibility  on  the 
hapless  United  Nations,  and  pinprick 
bombings  (relieved  only  by  Admiral 
Jeremy  Boorda's  decision  to  shoot 
down  four  Serbian  jets  bombing  civil- 
ians). Yet  the  embargo  remained,  in 
spite  of  the  effort  lo  hfl  it  by  many  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  not  least  Senate 
^Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole. 

We  now  loiow  that  while  support- 
ing Ihe  embargo  publicly,  the  Qinton 
Administration  was  helping  to 
arrange  Jrms  shipments  to  Ihe  Mus- 
liins  and  Croats-not  above-boan)  but 
by  relying  on  Iran  and  Utus  iotroduc- 
ing  Muslim  militants.  This  trickle  of 
arms  guickjy  changed  the  balance  on 
Ihe  battleOeld.  Bosnian  govenimeni 
forces  gradually  look  the  offensive  in 
various  theaters;  Uie  Serbs  responded 
With  attacks,  and  we  now  know  mas- 
sacres, at  civilian  centers  at  Sn?- 
brenica  and  elsewher».  In  August 
1995.  a  Croatian  offensive  took  Uuw 
days  10  reverse  the  1991  Serb  conquest 
of  Ihe  Krajina  province.  At  this  point, 
the  U.S.  and  NATO  intervened,  not  so 
much  to  stop  Ihe  Serbs  as  to  stop  tlie 
resurgent  Bosiuans  and  Croats.  In- 
deed, Ihe  U.S.  warned  the  Bosnians  to 
stop  their  offensive  short  of  the  Serb 
stronghold  of  Banja  Luka,  and  ttiese 
gams  in  Western  Bosnia  were  later  re- 
versed in  the  settlement  (see  map). 

So  the  U.S.  tmrapeted  a  new  peace 
plan,  and  dropped  bombs  on  the  of- 
fending Serb  positions  around  Sara- 
jevo. This,  plus  of  course  Croat  and 
Bosnian  gains  oti  the  ground,  led  lo 
Dayton.  The  accords,  talking  of  free 
elections  with  frwdom  of  expression 
and  so  on.  are  a  fit  of  wishful  thinking. 
But  under  Sooth  African  Judge 
Richard  Goldstone  the  new  war 
Crimes  tribunal  in  the  Hague  has 
taken  its  job  seriously,  becoming  an 
acute  embarrassment  to  Ihe  process. 
Twice-indicted  war  Criminals 
Radovan  Karadzic  and  General  Ratko 
Mladic  go  skiing,  attend  lunerals  in 
Mr.  Milosevic's  Belgrade  and  fire  Ihe 
prime  minister  of  Serbian  Bosnia. 

At  norenc«  Ihis  week.  Judge  Anto- 
nio Cassese  of  the  Hague  tribunal  will 
call  for  Sanctons  against  Serbia  un- 
less the  indicted  war  criminals  are  de- 
livered for  prosecution.  The  Organiza- 
tion for  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  IS  charged  with  certifying  that 
conditions  for  elections  have  been 
met.  Robert  Frowick,  the  American 
diplomat  who  heads  Ihe  OSCE  Bosnian 
staff,  IS  expected  lo  fall  on  his  sword 
with  Ihe  big  lie.  But  OSCE  Chairinan 
Flavio  Colli,  the  Swiss  foreign  minis- 
ter, does  not  seem  intimidated  by  the 
Clinton  electoral  imperatives.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Frowicks  deputy.  William 
Sluebner.  has  resigned  in  protest. 

The  American  commanding  the 
NATO  peacekeepers.  Admiral 
Leighton  "Snuffy"  Smith,  has  also  just' 
announced  he  will  step  down  this  sum- 
mer. We  have  joined  the  Criticism  of 
Admiral  Smith  for  taking  the  narrow- 
est and  most  defensive  view  of  his  mis- 
sion, eschewing  keeping  order  or  ar- 
resting war  Criminals  and  other  steps 
mat  might  actually  improve  the  silua- 
'.on.  But  let  us  sjy  a  word  on  his  be- 
half: He  surely  must  understand  that 
his  de  facto  mission  is  to  protect  Bill 


Clinton  i  reelet  lion  campaign,  to  push 
problems  beyond  November  with  no 
credible  prospect  of  making  a  differ- 
ence afler  that.  Why  should  a  good 
commander  ask  men  lo  risk  death  for 
that:"  We  only  hope  thai  his  successor. 
Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Lopez,  will  not 
find  his  own  promising  career  sacri- 
ficed in  (he  same  meal  gnnder. 

Looking  back  over  this  history,  we 
would  speculate  Ihal  there  were  many 
junctures  at  which  Ihe  U.S.  and  the 
West  could  have  helped  decisively, 
without  anything  like  the  present 
6C,0(XI  trixips  on  the  ground.  Simply 
not  joining  the  one-sided  embargo  that 
kept  the  Bosnians  disarmed  in  1991, 
for  example.  Or  lifting  the  embargo 
and  sending  air  support  in  1991,  when 
Bob  Dole  advocated  it.  Or  letting  the 
Bosnians  seize  defensible  borders  in 
199.1.  instead  of  the  indefensible  lines 
drawn  at  Dayton. 

From  the  first,  the  West  has  been 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Balkans  has  been  a  brutal 
warof  Serbian  expansion,  and  that  the 
maslemiind  of  the  war  Criminals  is 
Slobodan  Milosevic  FYedicubly. 
given  the  manifest  lack  of  character  at 
Ihe  top.  (he  Clinton  Administration 
has  earned  the  willful  blindness  lo 
new  extremes,  willing  to  give  a  pass  lo 
even  already  indicted  war  criminals 
so  long  as  they  cooperate  with  Ihe  Oin- 
lon  election  campaign.  Holding  elec- 
tions now  would  compound  tragedy  m 
Ihe  Balkans  and  turn  democracy  into  a 
farce.  Indeed,  the  Daylon  agreements 
themselves  are  little  more  than  a  get- 
past-November  stall. 

The  next  President  is  likely  to  face 
new  hostilities  in  the  Balkans,  -With 
the  US  more  deeply  involved  than 
ever  Worse,  Milosevic  has  not  only 
been  able  to  stand  off  the  US.  and  the 
West,  but  10  use  them  to  work  his 
way.  Other  ambitious  tyrants  are  al- 
ready looking  for  similar  ethnic  ex- 
cuses, and  similar  ways  to  exploit  Ihe 
typically  American  combination  of 
idealism  and  isolationism.  The  lesson 
of  the  Balkans  is  that  the  U.S.  is  in- 
volved throughout  the  world,  whether 
it  likes  it  or  not.  II  needs  to  learn  not 
to  retrial  from  Ihe  world,  but  to  in- 
tervene with  more  stall  and  under- 
standing. When  aggression  starts,  il 
cannot  look  Ihe  other  way,  and  then 
wake  up  to  discover  that  there  is  no 
solution Jiul  sending  American  troops 
on  Ihe  gtotlnd. 
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June  10,  1996 


The  Honorable  Warren  Christopher 
Secretary  of  State 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  DC  20520 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

We  vvntc  regarding  the  determination  which  must  soon  be  made  whether  or  not  conditions 
are  correct  for  elections  to  be  held  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  mid-September,  as  mandated  by  the 
Dayton  Agreement.  The  Helsinki  Commission  has  followed  post-Dayton  developments  in  Bosnia 
with  considerable  interest,  with  a  special  focus  on  the  responsibilities  given  the  OSCE  for  the 
elections.  We  have  held  several  public  briefings  and  met  with  numerous  individuals,  including 
Bosnians,  regarding  the  elections. 

Dayton  calls  for  elections  to  be  held  within  nine  months  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  and 
significant  progress  in  the  preparation  for  the  elections  has  been  made  in  the  past  six  months.  As 
the  deadline  for  certification  is  near,  however,  an  honest  assessment  of  the  current  situation  is 

necessary 

We  neither  advocate  nor  oppose  a  postponement  of  the  elections  per  se,  but  we  do  believe 
that  the  need  to  meet  a  deadline  should  not  oveiride  the  requirement,  as  outlined  in  the  Agreement, 
"that  conditions  exist  for  the  organization  of  free  and  fair  elections."  Otherwise,  our  stated  principled 
commitment  to  legitimate  elections  as  the  keystone  of  democracy  would  be  disinjenuous. 

Postponing  the  electiotis  indefinitely,  however,  could  slow  the  momentum  of  implementing 
other  aspects  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  could  perpetuate  the  rule  of  those  currently  in  power. 
Indeed,  a  lengthy  postponement  could  actually  be  destabilizing.  In  contrast,  a  limited  postponement, 
if  based  on  the  imperative  need  to  have  proper  conditions  for  elections,  could  actually  contribute  to 
long-term  stability  and  outweigh  short-term  risks.  Any  armouncement  of  a  short  postponement 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  setting  of  a  new  date  for  the  elections  and  by  a  clear  outline  of  the 
steps  that  will  be  taken  in  the  meantime  to  conect  existing  problems.  Lasting  peace  m  the  region 
is  fostered  by  legitimate  elections  whose  results  have  a  chance  of  enduring. 

The  OSCE,  which  is  responsible  for  making  the  certification,  should  not  be  pressured  as 
reported  in  the  media  to  give  priority  to  the  timing  of  the  elections  for  political  reasons,  rather  than 
Bosnia's  actual  readiness  to  hold  them.  Premature  elections  would  be  detrimental  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  injure  the  credibility  of  the  OSCE  as  an  institution,  and  undermine  its  standards  on 
human  rights  and  democratization  as  well.  Similar  damage  to  the  credibility  of  U.S.  positions  on 
these  issues  is  also  likely. 
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Several  questions  regarding  the  situation  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  give  rise  to  the  skepticism 
and  the  calls  for  the  postponement  of  the  elections.  Among  them  are: 


4  Indicted  war  criminals.    Radovan  Karadzic  and  Ratko  \fladic,  who  continue  to  wield 

significant  influence  and  power,  lead  the  list  of  dozens  of  war  criminals  who  remain  at-large. 
Moreover,  their  continued  presence  signals  a  lack  of  resolve  by  the  international  community 
to  assure  that  civil  society  is  being  restored  in  Bosnia. 

♦  Freedom  of  movement.   Internationally  operated  checkpoints  between  the  two  Bosnian 

entities  permit  unimpeded  crossings,  but  people  who  exercise  their  right  to  free  movement 
throughout  the  country  are  randomly  and  frequently  stopped,  searched,  harassed,  and  even 
attacked.  Documents  of  one  entity  are  not  recognized  by  officials  of  the  other,  and  the 
movement  of  men  of  military  age  is  peihaps  restricted  the  most  Even  movement  within  the 
Federation,  especially  in  the  city  of  Mostar,  is  difBcult.  Serbs  are  increasingly  interfering 
with  Muslim  movement  and  this  is  a  growing  cause  for  concern,  especially  since  there 
appears  to  be  little  penalty  for  such  actions. 

4  Election  preparations.  Tlie  OSCE  Mission  has  made  commendable  progress  creating  a 

framework  for  administering  the  elections  through  the  Provisional  Election  Commission,  but 
they  still  fall  short  on  some  points.  Up-to-date  voter  registration  lists  which  would  prevent 
fraud  and  ensure  the  registration  of  legitimate  voters  are  still  being  prepared.  Also,  the 
multitude  of  ballots  required  for  elections  held  at  five  different  levels,  and  for  which  voters 
have  three  options  concerning  where  to  cast  their  ballots,  increases  the  odds  of  inaccurate  and 
possibly  fraudulent  results.  Details  of  procedures  for  refugees  living  outside  of  Bosnia  are 
still  being  worked  out. 

4  Freedom  of  the  media.    Throughout  the  country — especially  in  Republika  Srpska  and 

Croat-held  parts  of  the  Bosnian  Federation — the  ability  to  present  opposition  or  independent 
views  in  the  print  or  broadcast  media  is  extremely  limited.  Virtually  all  radio  and  television, 
perhaps  the  most  important  vehicles  for  circulating  information  relevant  to  the  elections  and 
the  campaigns  of  the  parties,  arc  under  the  control  of  those  currently  in  power.  Although 
there  are  efforts  underway  to  open  independent  broadcasting  stations,  they  probably  will  not 
be  operational  for  a  number  of  months. 
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All  political  forces — not  just  those  in  power — must  have  sufficient  means  to  make  their 
programs  widely  known  to  the  electorate  This  means  that  sufficient  media  capability  and  the 
freedom  of  party  representatives  to  move  throughout  both  entities  and  seek  support  without 
hindrance  or  fear  The  development  both  of  public  and  institutional  confidence,  and  of  media  and 
party  capabilities,  takes  time,  so  improvements  allowing  such  developments  must  be  undertaken 
immediately 

The  voting  population  and  the  political  parties  must  have  confidence  in  the  system  and  there 
is  still  time  to  correct  problems  in  these  areas  In  recent  contacts,  Bosnian  political  party  leaders  have 
expressed  tremendous  skepticism  regarding  the  viability  of  elections  held  in  September.  Also,  they 
were  concerned  that  the  elections  might  be  held  prematurely  due  to  pressure  from  the  United  States. 
thus  granting  legitimacy  to  a  flawed  process  and  dangerous  resuh 

Tens  of  thousands  of  lives  have  been  put  at  risk  in  the  hope  that  the  killing  would  stop  and 
elections  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratic,  broadly  legitimate,  responsive  government 
for  a  unified  Bosnia-Herzegovina  Their  sacrifices  must  not  be  for  naught.  As  we  await  a  decision 
on  the  scheduling  of  the  elections  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  we  hope  our  views  are  useflil  to  you  in 
considering  U.S.  policy  options. 


Sincerely, 


Cfmstopher  H  Smith,  M  C 
Chairman 
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Conditions  Do  Not  Extitfor  Ffce  and  Fair  Elections 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

Vienna,  23  May  J  996.  Vhtually  n«(»  of  the  candiHons  fbr  holding  free,  feir  and  democratic 
elections  in  Bosiuia  and  Herzegovina  are  beiOg  mot  as  rcquirod  by  the  Dayton  A^recmtut,  according  to 
infonnalioa  gathettxl  by  the  IntftmationaJ  HdsinK  Federation  for  Human  Rights  (WF)  and  our  affiliate, 
the  Helsinki  Conunittee  for  Hunvan  Bight/;  ih  Boston  and  Herzegovina. 

The  Dayton  Agreement  states  that  d!ie  Digamzatioa  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(OSCE)  is  to  oertify  whether  or  not  the  tifccessary  buinan  ri^zb  criteria  have  been  met,  and  a  decision 
must  be  made  in  the  coming  wcelcs.  The  Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Federation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  and  the  Re^ublika  Srpska,  aie. required  under  the  terms  of  Dayton  to  ensure  a 
'^politically  nrcutral  environment"  for  the  elections  in  which  people  can  vote  without  fear  or  intunidauon. 
freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  fteedonJ  <>f  association  (inoludwg  political  association). 
freedom  of  movement  and  the  nght  of  refijgeea  azid  displaced  persons  to  return  to  thetr  homes. 

Ongoing  investigaiions  by  the  Helsinki  Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  Bosnia  and 
H^iegovina  and  a  recent  fact-finding  mission  by  Secretariat  staff  of  the  IntcmaCionaJ  Helsinlo 
Federation  for  Human  Rights  found  thaiftcedotn  of  movemeia  and  freedom  of  politicaj  association  are 
sUU  severely  restricted  throughout  the  countty.    in  Repnblilca  Sipska  and  so-called  rierzeg  Bosna," 
freedom  of  expression  and  the  press  still  do  tw*  exist,  and  the  staic-<x3ntroUcd  media  is  still  abused  by 
advocates  of  hatred  and  discrimination  toward  other  ethnic  grcwps.  In  general,  serious  ethnically-based 
human  rights  violations  are  conlinmng  in  Bosnia  ^md  Heissgovina. 

The  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  thus,  not  yet  had  opportunities  to  thmk  and  act 
freely,  to  travel  and  associate  without  fear,  to  heai  and  rsrflect  upon  diifeing  points  of  view— in  other 
words,  to  exist  in  a  society  respecting  human  rights,  the  ml6  of  law,  and  the  principles  of  democracy 

The  Dayton  Agreement  purports  to  preserve  a  unified  muhi-ethiuc  state,  to  nullify  the  cfibcts  of 
ethnic  cleansing  and  to  lay  the  fbundati<ai  far  dimoeraey  and  &e  rule  of  law.  Wc  are  conccriied  that 
holding  elections  under  the  conditions  that  now  «ndstwill  l^tjmizethe  efffccts  of  ethnic  clcansmg, 
enforce  the  status-quo  with  respect  to  the  dominance  of  ruling  nsifiottalist  parties,  and  contribute  to  a 
division  of  the  country  into  three  ethnically  "deato"  emides. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  OSCB  is  under  intejase  poKtical  pressure  to  certify  that 
conditions  exist  fer  holding  elections,  despite. abimda&t  evidenoe  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed,  reports  generated  by  the  OSCE  Mission's  Human  Ri^ts  Branch  in  Sarajevo,  which 
include  information  collected  by  human  rights  (nonitors  from  around  the  country,  would  not  support  a 
oonclusion  that  conditions  exist  under  which  free  and  f^  elections  could  be  held  in  September 

Specific  ways  in  which  the  conditions' ar«  not  bMng  met  »r«  as  follows: 

Freedom  of  MovEmeryt 

More  than  five  months  after  the  .^rigntog  of  the  Dayfoa  Agjeerocnt,  fircedom  of  movement  is  still 
severely  restricted  throughout  Bosnia  and  Hetzegovtna.  Travel  by  civilians  across  the  intcr-cthnic 

tjAanijiMaia.'ittaa.coMMnjaESJi 
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boundary  lines.  cspeciaJly  between  the  Rcpublika  Sipska.  asd  ths  Croat-Muslim  Fodciaucm  has  been 
tnininial  and  has  been  roarked  by  oonfrootjjion  and  violence.  Although  inter-ethnic  boundary 
checkpoints  have  been  Tumod  over  to  IFOR  and  to  the  IntemationaJ  Police  Task  Foroc  (IPTF).  tlic 
Croat,  Muslim  and  Serb  local  police  forces  have  cstabEshed  rtiobilc  checkpoints,  which  still  ftinction  as 
virtual  border  controls  (which  arc  prohibrCed  by  Dayton)  Civilianx  who  try  to  pass  sucA  checkpoints 
arc  stopped  and  their  identity  documents  arc  exanurwd.  The  aiithorities  rcpresottiivg  all  three  ethnic 
factions  refiise  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  others'  personal  identificafcon  documeTits,  driving 
licenses,  and  car  rcgistradons.  In  many  cases,  these  documents  are  confiscated  and  the  individuals  are 
refused  entry  lujd  forced  to  turn  back.  Travel  by  individuals  is  routinely  discouraged  by  such  acis  of 
intimidatian  and  violence  at  still-cxistiag  inter<fJbmo  boundaries. 

In  the  divided  city  of  Mostar,  taxii  will  not  dnvo  fitMn  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other 
Although  elderly  men,  women  and  children  can  generally  pass  without  incident  between  the  Croat- 
controlled  wcstcai  part  of  the  city  and  the  Muslim-controlled  east,  a  number  of  young  Croat  and 
Bosaiak  men  who  have  tried  to  pass  to  the  other  side  have  been  subjact  to  harassmenl,  intimidation  and 
in  a  few  cases,  vioknt  beatings  in  some  case%  by  uniformed  West  Mostar  polio*.  Hourly  bus  scrv:ce 
wes  inauguiated  last  week  between  the  two  parts  of  the  crty,  but  busses  remain  virtxially  empty  and 
must  be  escorted  by  police  cars. 

In  the  face  of  this  absence  of  i&BcdOm  of  movement,  normal  democratse  politicaj  processes 
cannot  take  place,  especially  for  the  oppositioa  parties  seeking  to  attract  a  muiti-cthnic  constituency. 
Signatures  required  to  register  poUtical  parties  cannot  be  gathered  except  within  ethnic  enclaves.   Wbiie 
an  individual  may  apply  for  the  right  to  vote  in  a  municipality  where  he  or  she  intoids  to  live  in  the 
future,  this  method  of  voting  must  be  in  person,  and  is  &us  made  impojjible  by  restrictions  on 
■  movxancnt. 

Another  example  of  how  the  existiog  restrictions  on  movement  and  communication  negatively 
affect  the  democratic  process  is  ilhistiated  by  problems  faced  by  Ae  Liberal  Democratic  Party  based  in 
Sarajevo  and  the  Social  Liberal  Party  based  in  Baiya  Uika.  Although  these  parties  were  unified  before 
the  war,  and  are  trying  once  again  to  make  a  joint  plarfotTn,  they  carmot  meet  or  even  speak  by 
telephone.  No  usable  telephone  linos  exist  between  the  entities. 

In  general,  Bostuans"  freedom  of  reoveia«nt  is  inhibited  by  pervasive  iear,  which  lingers  even  in 
situations  where  travel  may  be  possible:  coafidenoc  that  this  basic  human  ri^  will  be  protected  as 
sdpulatcd  in  the  Dayton  Agreesnent,  is  abseoL 

Freedom  of  Expression  And  of  The  Preiss. 

In  so-called  Herzeg  Bosna,  freedom  of  tfao  broadcast  and  print  media  is  virtually  non-CMStcnt 
The  electronic  media  broadcasts  programs  ftom  Croatian  state-ruled  television  and  radio  stations.   In 
Mostar.  print  media  distribution  reflects  the  cihaio  drvisjon  of  the  city:   in  West  Mostar,  only  Croat 
publications  are  sold;  in  East  Mostar,  only  Bosniak  ptihiications  are  available. 

In  the  Rcpublika  Srpska,  the  only  rcdio  station  that  has  shown  any  independence  (Radio  Big; 
has  been  harassed  by  Serb  officials.  Two  aiteriiativo  magaztties  do  exist— /VoW  Frelom  and  Netavisne 
Novine-  -which  express  political  positions  that  differ  &x>m  those  of  the  Karadzic  regime.  However, 
journalists  firom  Novt  Prelom  have  been  sufajectad  to  harassrtient  and  even  torture. 

In  tcrntoty  under  the  control  of  the  SOA  the  sitaation  is  somewhat  more  free  although  stiil 
liinited.  Independent  press  is  available  in  the  major  cities  sucii  as  Sarajevo,  Tuzia  and  Zcnica.  However, 
that  is  not  the  case  in  the  countryside  and  villages.  Some  local  television  and  radio  stations  arc 
independent,  but  broadcasting  time  is  limited  and  they  reach  only  a  limited  geographic  area.  On  the 
other  hand,  national  television  and  radio  (RTVBH)  are  under  the  control  of  the  ruling  SDA. 
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In  only  a  fcv»  cases  have  journalists  booi  able  » travei  8reefy  between  tbe  inter-cthnic  boundary 
lines  and  r^x>rt  on  the  situation.  In  general,  journalists  have  boBadmied  aoecss- 

Furthennare,  the  problems  of  the  medix  in  Bosnia  and  Hearaftgovina  are  not  limited  to 
restrictions  on  ftecdonx  in  aH  Throe  ethnic  sectors, 'die  party-oontroDcd  media  ccajtimie  to  foment  ethnic 
and  religions  hatred,  contradicting  again  the  Dayton  AgrecmaBt.' 

Without  a  variety  of  m«dia,  jnclodiog  itiidepaxicat  soQioes,  access  to  infbftnatian  about 
political  parties,  their  programs  aad  candidates  is  seciously  tmpedfed.  Obviously,  under  the  present 
conditions,  only  the  ruling  naticBialist  parties  in  each  of  the  three  e&nic  sectors  have  access  to  relcvjmt 
media,  maintainiiig  an  unfair  political  advantage  that  contradicts  the  possibility  of  a  free  and  fair 
election. 

Freedom  of  Association 

There  is  Uttle  pohtxcal  space  for  OK>ositj<»  activity  in  the  three  ottanic  sectors,  and  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  movement,  lack  of  access  to  the  medJa,  lack  of  ftnanciai  resources,  fear  and  control  by 
the  ruling  nationalist  parties  of  administraiive  pow«ar  make  it  almost  impossible  for  opposition  parties  to 
play  a  meaningful  role  in  the  elections.  In  so-called  Heneg  Bosna,  the  only  cflfbctiveJy  existing  party  is 
the  Bosnian  branch  of  the  Zagreb-ruled  HDZ.  Other  parties  »rQ  uot  allowed  except  two  small  parties 
which  espouse  the  sanre  position  as  that  of  thp  HDZ.  In  Stolac  there  exists  one  political  party  (HDZ) 
and  no  fi-ecdom  of  movement  for  Bosiujux  Muslims.  In  West  Mostar,  there  is  only  the  HDZ  pany  and    . 
anoiher  small  Croat  Party  (HSP).  The  Social  Democratic  Party  is  unable  to  function  Biere;  its  majibers 
have  been  stopped  by  West  Mosiar  police  as  they  have  tried  to  «oss  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 

!n  the  Republika  Srpska,  some  25  po/tticaJ  parties  exist,  the  tnajority  of  which  arc  branches  of 
parties  based  in  Serbia.  It  has  been  repotted  that  Radovan  Karad2lc  has  used  intimidation,  bomb 
attacks  and  sabotage  against  the  oppositioD  in  the  Republika  Srpsfca.  None  of  the  parties  from  the 
Federation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  access  to  this  eoticy. 

i  n&onpositioa  parties  in  all  three  eainic  sectors  report  that  their  leaders  have  been  dismissed 
without  cause  ftxm  their  places  ot  emptoymtfl.  A  WBH-WIBWI  example  is  that  oflxet  Zigic,  who  left 
DBS  lufEg  Bosmak  SDA  to  join  the  Party  for  Bosnia  aad  Herzegovina.  He  soon  thereafter  lost  his 
position  atTuzla  University.  An  exclusivist  program  of  political  patronage  is  infecting  the  private  as 
well  as  public  sectors,  with  the  result  that  many  Bosnians  fear  losing  not  only  their  jobs,  but  also  their 
apartments  if  they  oppose  the  respective  ruling  parties. 

As  stated  above,  the  restrictions  on  cotniminieation  are  also  in  effbct  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  association. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

The  vnlemalioTial  comrrtunity  has  &iled  to  ensure  secure  oooditiotis  in  which  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  can  return  to  their  homes  (aooording  to  in>JHCR  only  about  60,000  Out  of 
approximately  2.4  million  refugees  and  displaced  persons  Iwve  returned).  This  f^ure,  coupled  with 
election  rules  and  rcgnilations  that  allow  rcfbgees  and  displaced  persons  to  vote  where  they  now  live, 
will  effisctiveZy  serve  to  legitimize  the  results  of  odmic  cleansing. 

According  to  ft«  Dayton  Agreement,  Individuals  may  vote  in  one  of  three  ways;  where  they 
now  live,  where  they  lived  according  to  tho  1991  census;  ot  where. they  intend  to  live  in  the  fiinjre  fn 
this  last  situation,  the  vote  must  be  cast  in  person.   Opposition  political  parties  have  expressed  their 


HixM jpvitK  reqtui«  Mtmdatrfon  bolh  of  <hc  roliiaiom  ort  the  rijK  »*  <<•  •l»»«*'y 'wy  <*ni»t^^ 

tMKi  aod  mciUmaa  to  toertmiiMtioa  -  Art«a  Vn  ofWo  D«>lon  A^wraW  fl«a  th«  tht  EaUlio  .ji™  to -Ihc  prrvtB<«».  «)d  pro^ 

suppression  of  any  nrina)  orvotMl  incitcfflciit,throUfi^inod^ol'<3A<lrN*tsc.  ofoOnicw  reli^ciuhoctilfty  or  htfnjd" 
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oonoeni  thai  allowitig  these  different  options  to  vote  wjDDl  allow  rulmg  nariooaJisl  parties  to  manipulate 
the  voters,  ia  the  absence  of  sigmficant  repatriation. 

For  cxair^le,  in  the  Banja  Uuka  re^oto,  the  199 1  cawus  showed  that  there  were  1 80.000 
residents,  of  which  approximatciy  90,000  or  50%  were  Muslim  and  Crtjat  As  a  result  of  ethnic 
cleansing  and  fbrccd  population  transfers,  this  legioa  norw  has  240,000  Serb  residents  among  whicli 
90,000  arc  Serb  refugees  &om  Croatia.  Only  about  9,000  Croats  and  Muslims  rcmairL  Provtdm?  the 
option  to  vote  to  rcfligees  and  displaced  persons  where  one  now  lives  allows  the  extreme  nationalist 
forces,  not  only  in  the  Rjepublika  Srpska,  but  elsewhere  where  this  type  of  sittsaiioa  exists,  to  puc 
pressure  on  them  to  exercise  this  option  with  the  goal  of  keeping  the  tsiritories  ethnically  cleansed  as 
they  are  now. 

Other  forms  of  manipulation  of  voters  are  also  possible.  For  example,  in  a  town  where  the 
niling  party  is  assured  a  victory  by  a  wide  margin,  the  surplus  voters  could  be  persuaded  to  cast  'iijir 
vote  in  another  town  in  order  to  change  the  balance  there. 

Also,  allowing  voters  the  right  to  vote  in  the  town  in  which  they  were  registered  according  to 
the  1 99 1  censiis  can  result  in  the  election  of  r^nescntaaves  who  are  not  of  the  same  ethnic  group  as  the 
residents  resulting  in  "Mayors  m  exile"  unable  to  enter  the  town  in  which  they  wcje  elected  and 
effectively  prohibiting  them  from  governing.  Until  now,  this  issue  has  not  been  addressed  by  the 
intcmarionai  community  although  it  has  the  potential  for  oroating  a  legal  basis  for  tencwod  conflici 
among  the  ethnic  groups. 

In  Mostar,  ^i^iioh  is  administered  by  the  Buropean  Union,  and  where  municipal  election?  arc 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  3 1  May,  no  party  from  the  Muslim-hold  east  part  of  the  city  presented  a  list  of 
candidates  by  the  10  May  deadline,  efEectivelyhoyoottiog  the  elections.  They  object  to  election  rules 
which  allow  only  mdividual5  who  arc  both  now  currently  living  in  Mostar  and  who  were  counted  m  the 
I99I  census  to  vote,  effectively  disqualifying  a  huge  number  of  displaced  Muslims  from  taking  par;  in 
the  elections. 

Indictod  War  Criminals 

The  failure  of  the  international  peacekeepers  to  Bosnia  to  apprehend  indicted  war  criminals 
seriously  undermines  the  existence  of  a  neutial  environment  and  ootrtributes  to  an  atmosphere  of 
lawlessness,  mistrust  and  fear.  Their  presence  is  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  peace  in  Bosnia  and 
constrtotes  a  potentiai  danger  for  holding  ftt*  and  fair  elections. 

Conclusion: 

We  urge  the  OSCE  to  abide  by  the  Dajeon  Agreement  and  its  prcrvisians;  U>  resist  poJicicaJ 
pressures  to  declare  that  conditions  have  beeo  met  if  indeed  they  have  not;  and  to  determine  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  and  objective  8»cts,  whiaher  in  feet  conditions  exist  in  which  free,  fair  and 
democratic  elections  can  be  held  in  Bosnia  and  Hbrzcgovioa, 

Failure  to  do  otherwise  is  likely  to  kgJtimlie  the  results  of  ethnic  cleansing  and  maintain  the 
governing  status-quo,  both  of  which  would  have  negative  long-term  consequences  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
Bosnia  A  distortion  of  the  truth  in  order  to  satisfy  western  nationa]  imcrcsts  will  ddegitimizc  the 
outcome  of  the  electious,  and  tarnish  the  ini^jity  and  ciedibilliy  of  the  iotemational  commumiy-as 
well  as  the  future  of  Bostiia  and  Herzegovina, 


The  InCcnucioiuU  Hebanki  Fedexatum  for  Human  Mghts  (IH?)  te  a  naa-go'uiaiiojXal  orgcnization  ^vhkh  nionitor:^  ocmpliancc 
"woth  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Kcisinld  Final  Art  «nd  its  fbilow-op  docamcrt^  la  addition  to  sopycrting  and  prcnding 
liaison  aino:;^  M)  Helsinki  ccrainitlcca,  tbclHF  hudizicctUlQla'wiQihisiiaz]  tights  actrruftwiusc  no  HelsiiOd  oommirtocj  edsi*.  ft 
aiticizis  Iniinan  ci^Tt<i  abuses  rcsiartU«ass  attht  political  system,  oi'tie  state  w^ktc  these  aJuk*"^  /v-^--- 
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This  review  has  been  undertaken  by  the  ICG  team  in  Bosnia  which 
consists  of  Sarajevo,  Mostar,  Tuzia  and  Banja  Luka.  ICG  has  been 
monitoring  all  the  non-military  aspects  of  the  Dayton  Peace  Accords 
(DPA)  since  the  beginning  of  1996. 

The  DPA  came  into  force  last  December,  beginning  a  process  of 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  previously  warring  communities  of 
Croats,  Muslims  and  Serbs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  mandated  the 
NATO-led  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  for  a  period  of  one  year  has 
led  many  to  believe  that  the  international  involvement  in  helping 
bring  the  country  back  to  democracy  would  also  come  to  an  end 
within  a  year.  The  High  Representative,  who  co-ordinates  many  of 
the  international  organisations  and  agencies  which  he  coordinates, 
have  no  similar  time  limit. 

ICG  is  firmly  of  the  view,  shared  by  many  others  involved  in  Bosnia, 
that  on  the  most  optimistic  forecast,  reconciliation  and  the  creation  of 
a  lasting  peace  will  require  a  longer  period  of  time. 


Nicholas  Hinton 

President,  ICG 

June  1996 
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2400  N  Street  NW,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC  20037-1  153,  USA. 
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THE  DAYTON  PEACE  ACCORDS:  A  SIX  MONTH  REVIEW 

Annex  1  A:  Agreement  on  the  Military  Aspects  of  the  Peace  Settlement 

Article  1         General  Obligations 

The  Parties  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  opening  statement  that  "they  undertake  to  recreate 
as  quickly  as  possible  normal  conditions  of  life  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina".  The  establishment 
and  reception  of  IFOR  was,  however,  fully  implemented  in  a  timely  manner. 

Article  2        Cessation  of  Hostilities 

The  cease-fire  has  held;  all  parties  have  shown  restraint,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  IFOR. 
However,  the  Parties  have  failed  to  "provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for  all  persons  in 
their  jurisdictions"  as  provided  for  under  the  Article.  This  failure  remains  the  single  greatest 
impediment  to  full  freedom  of  movement. 

Article  3        Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Forces 

Progress  has  been  made,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

Article  4        Redeployment  of  Forces 

Phase  1,  covering  the  establishment  of  a  Zone  of  Separation  and  withdrawal  of  forces  behind 
the  lines  of  separation  was  completed  on  time.  The  Gorazde  -  Sarajevo  corridors  remain 
insecure,  and  can  only  be  used  with  difficulty.  All  inter-ethnic  movement  takes  place  only  under 
escort. 

Phase  2,  adjustments  of  the  Inter-Ethnic  Boundary  Line  (lEBL)  in  areas  where  It  did  not  conform 
to  the  cease-  fire  line,  have  been  carried  out  successfully  through  negotiations  within  the  Joint 
Military  Commission  (JMC),  although  some  minor  adjustments  remain  to  be  agreed. 

Phase  3,  withdrawal  of  heavy  weapons  to  barracks/cantonment  within  120  days,  was  slightly 
delayed  in  its  implementation.  Although  completed  in  most  respects,  some  controversy  over 
numbers  remains  to  be  worked  out. 

Article  5        Notifications 

The  JMCs  were  established  as  required  and  notifications  were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  laid  out  in  the  article.  Some  data  are  in  the  process  of  being  verified  (see  remarks  on 
Phase  3  above). 

Article  6        Deployment  of  IFOR 

This  was  achieved  successfully,  and  without  major  difficulty. 
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However  Article  6  (3)  on  IFOR's  support  of  civilian  operations,  w/hich  is  a  key  provision  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement,  has  proved  a  significant  matter  of  contention.  IFOR  has  often  limited  its 
tasks  to  observing  interference  with  the  freedom  of  movement  and  in  many  cases  failed  to 
prevent  or  otherwise  approphately  respond  to  such  interference.  In  51  group  visits  across  the 
inter-entity  boundanes  between  17  April  and  15  May  reported  by  IFOR,  22  visits  were  cancelled 
before  they  started  or  were  aborted  when  the  visitors  were  confronted  by  hostile  crowds  on  the 
other  side.  In  some  cases  IFOR  has  prevented  the  visits  going  ahead  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
violence,  instead  of  preventing  interference  on  the  other  side. 

Article  7        Withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR 

This  too  went  smoothly,  with  an  orderly  withdrawal  of  many  forces  and  a  smooth  transfer  of 
others  to  the  new  Implementation  Force. 

Article  8        Establishment  of  the  Joint  Military  Commissions  (JMCs) 

This  has  been  completed  successfully. 

Article  9        Prisoner  Exchange 

Many  prisoners  have  been  released;  however,  some  remain  in  custody.  Paragraph  1g  which 
requires  each  party  to  comply  with  any  order  or  request  from  the  International  Tribunal  for  the 
Former  Yugoslavia  has  not  been  fully  complied  with,  nor  has  Paragraph  2,  which  requires  the 
Parties  to  grant  access  to  graves,  as  well  as  the  recovery  and  evacuation  of  bodies.  Lack  of 
compliance  applies  particularly  to  Republika  Srpska.  The  responsibility  for  implementing  these 
elements  rests  squarely  with  the  Parties. 


Annex  1B  -Agreement on  Regional  Stabilisation 

General  Although  the  deadlines  have  not  yet  passed,  progress  towards  implementation  is 
underway  in  both  operative  articles  2  and  4. 

Article  2        Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures 

Although  negotiations  based  upon  the  1994  Vienna  Document  began  as  scheduled,  little 
progress  towards  obtaining  an  agreement  on  a  set  of  measures  has  been  made,  which  means 
the  article  is  behind  schedule.  However,  where  these  measures  are  also  relevant  to  annex  1A, 
the  Parties  are  in  fact  complying  with  the  measures,  but  only  because  they  are  required  to  do  so 
by  IFOR.  Prior  to  full  agreement  on  Article  2,  howevet,  the  Parties  have  been  given  training  and 
testing  on  the  process  of  arms  control  verification.  The  establishment  of  military  liaison  missions 
between  the  respective  chiefs  of  the  armed  force  has  yet  to  occur. 

Article  4        Measures  for  Sub-Regional  Arms  Control 

This  article  involves  all  five  parties  (the  armed  forces  of  Croatia,  Yugoslavia,  Republika  Srpska, 
the  Federation  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina)  who  have  agreed  to  complete  their  negotiations  by  10 
June  or  face  an  imposed  solution  as  laid  out  in  paragraph  3  to  the  article.  With  the  deadline 
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rapidly  approaching,  negotiations  have  gone  into  extended  sessions,  and  a  draft  agreement  has 
been  initialled.  The  OSCE  is  optimistic  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached. 


Annex  2  -  Agreement  on  Inter-entity  Boundary  Line  and  Related  Issues 

Article  4,  the  first  of  two  operative  articles,  lays  out  the  process  to  be  followed  for  delineating 
and  marl<ing  the  lEBL  and  the  Inter-entity  zone  of  separation  (ZOS).  The  requisite  joint 
commissions  have  been  formed  and  negotiations  are  ongoing.  More  than  forty  adjustments 
have  been  made,  however  several  hundred  issues,  albeit  minor  in  nature,  remain  on  the  table. 
Negotiations  are  resolving  problems  and  should  continue  beyond  the  D+180  deadline, 
according  to  IFOR  A  separate  issue  concerns  the  continued  presence  of  Croat  police  in  Kuien 
Vakuf,  a  part  of  the  Bosnian  territory  on  the  Croatian  -  Bosnian  border,  an  issue  which  is  not 
considered  critical  at  this  time  and  one  for  which  resolution  is  expected  eventually. 

Article  5        Arbitration  for  the  Brcko  Area 

Binding  arbitration  on  this  issue  is  scheduled  to  begin  sometime  after  D+180,  or  10  June  1996, 
but  the  Parties  have  still  not  nominated  their  arbitrators.  Meanwhile  the  RS  is  building  up  false 
expectations  among  the  Bosnian  Serbs  by  distorted  propaganda  about  the  purpose  of  the 
arbitration,  many  of  whom  are  displaced  persons  who  have  been  re-settled  from  elsewhere. 
Emotions  are  running  high  and  violence  against  the  remaining  Muslims  is  prevented  only  by  the 
constant  presence  of  IFOR.  It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  a  military 
presence  there  long  after  the  arbitration  decision  is  handed  down  by  14  December. 

Annex  3  -  Agreement  on  Elections 

Article  1(1)  The  Dayton  Agreement  states:  "The  Parties  shall  ensure  that  conditions  exist  for 
the  organisation  of  free  and  fair  elections,  in  particular  a  politically  neutral  environment;  shall 
protect  and  enforce  the  right  to  vote  in  secret  without  fear  or  intimidation;  shall  ensure  freedom 
of  expression  and  of  the  press;  shall  allow  and  encourage  freedom  of  association  (including  of 
political  parties);  and  shall  ensure  freedom  of  movement. " 

Article  1(3)  The  Dayton  Agreement  also  requires  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
7  and  8  of  the  OSCE  Copenhagen  Document,  which  arenas  follows: 

(7)  To  ensure  that  the  will  of  the  people  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  government, 
the  participating  States  will 

(7. 1)  hold  free  elections  at  reasonable  intervals,  as  established  by  law; 

(7.2)  permit  all  seats  in  at  least  one  chamber  of  the  national  legislature  to  be  freely  contested 
in  a  popular  vote; 

(7.3)  guarantee  universal  and  equal  suffrage  to  adult  citizens; 
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(7.4)  ensure  that  votes  are  cast  by  secret  ballot  or  by  equivalent  free  voting  procedure,  and 
that  they  are  counted  and  reported  honestly  with  the  official  results  made  public; 

(7.5)  respect  the  right  of  citizens  to  seek  political  or  public  office,  individually  or  as 
representatives  of  political  parties  or  organisations,  without  discrimination; 

(7.6)  respect  the  right  of  individuals  and  groups  to  establish,  in  full  freedom,  their  own  political 
parties  or  other  political  organisations  and  provide  such  political  parties  and  organisations  with 
the  necessary  legal  guarantees  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  each  other  on  a  basis  of  equal 
treatment  before  the  law  and  by  the  authorities; 

(7. 7)  ensure  that  law  and  public  policy  work  to  permit  political  campaigning  to  be  conducted  in 
a  fair  and  free  atmosphere  in  which  neither  administrative  action,  violence  nor  intimidation  bars 
the  parties  and  the  candidates  from  freely  presenting  their  views  and  qualifications,  or  prevents 
the  voters  from  learning  and  discussing  them  or  from  casting  their  vote  free  of  fear  of  retribution; 

(7. 8)  provide  that  no  legal  or  administrative  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  unimpeded  access 
to  the  media  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  for  all  political  groupings  and  individuals  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process; 

(7.9)  ensure  that  candidates  who  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  votes  required  by  law  are 
duly  installed  in  office  and  are  permitted  to  remain  in  office  until  their  term  expires  or  is 
otherwise  brought  to  an  end  in  a  manner  that  is  regulated  by  law  in  conformity  with  democratic 
parliamentary  and  constitutional  procedures. 

(8)  The  participating  States  consider  that  the  presence  of  observers,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  can  enhance  the  electoral  process  for  States  in  which  elections  are  taking  place. 
They  therefore  invite  observers  from  any  other  OSCE  participating  States  and  any  appropriate 
private  institutions  and  organisations  who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  observe  the  course  of  their 
national  election  proceedings,  to  the  extent  permitted  b  law,  they  will  also  endeavour  to  facilitate 
similar  access  for  election  prpceedings  held  below  the  national  level.  Such  observers  will 
undertake  not  to  interfere  in  the  electoral  proceedings. 

The  Organisation  of  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe  which  is  supervising  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  elections  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  has  simplified  the  above  in  the  following  12 
points: 

1.         A  politically  neutral  environment 

Since  fighting  has  stopped  and  IFOR  is  deployed  throughout  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  there  is,  at 
least,  a  basis  on  which  to  begin  building  a  politically  neutral  environment.  To  this  end,  the 
international  community  has  established  a  plethora  of  joint  commissions,  working  groups,  and 
sub-commissions  in  which  it  is  working  with  the  Parties.  These  include  the  Joint  Civilian 
Commission,  the  Joint  Military  Commission,  the  Provisional  Election  Commission,  Political 
Parties  Consultative  Council  and  the  Media  Experts  Commission.  In  addition,  the  work  of  the 
various  Ombudspersons  should  contribute  to  improving  the  political  environment. 

However,  the  political  environment  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  media,  who  is  in  power, 
and  the  continuing  influence  of  indicted  war  criminals. 
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The  media  differs  markedly  from  region  to  region  depending  largely  on  who  controls  the  purse 
strings.  In  Bosnian  government-controlled  areas  of  the  federation  the  media  picture  appears 
reasonably  healthy  at  first  glance  with  a  vast  number  of  alternative  voices.  There  are  as  many 
as  six  alternative  local  television  stations,  three  daily  newspapers,  as  well  as  numerous 
magazines  and  radio  stations. 

The  extent  of  the  media  in  government-controlled  areas  of  the  federation  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
reflection  of  the  willingness  of  international  donors  such  as  George  Soros,  UNESCO  and  the 
Westminster  Foundation  to  put  money  into  the  Bosnian  media.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  war 
more  than  $5  million  was  invested  in  the  Bosnian  media  from  abroad.  Nevertheless,  state 
television  remains  the  principal  source  of  information  for  most  people  living  in  government- 
controlled  areas  of  the  federation.  That  said,  the  output  of  Bosnian  television  is  no  longer 
overtly  biased  on  behalf  of  the  ruling  SDA  at  the  expense  of  competing  political  parties. 

The  media  picture  is  more  grim  in  Republika  Srpska  and  Croat-controlled  areas  of  the 
federation.  There  are  two  minor  independent  newspapers  in  Banja  Luka  with  tiny  circulations 
and  no  alternative  to  the  state  television  based  in  Pale.  To  date.  Pale  television  has  made  no 
attempt  to  moderate  its  extreme  nationalistic  position.  That  said,  the  influence  of  Pale  television 
has  been  diminished  as  a  result  of  NATO  bombing  last  year  which  took  out  many  transmitters. 
As  a  result,  foreign  television,  that  is  Croatian,  Serbian  and  Montenegrin  stations,  are  a  more 
significant  factor  in  the  parts  of  Republika  Srpska  where  they  can  be  picked  up. 

In  Croat-controlled  federation  territory  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  media  voice.  At 
present  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper  in  so-called  "Herzeg-Bosna"  let  alone  an  alternative 
paper.  Radio  Herzeg-Bosna,  Radio  Mostar  and  Television  Mostar  are  all  fiercely  nationalistic 
and  affectively  an  arm  of  the  HDZ.  Moreover,  the  ruling  party  is  now  planning  its  own  television 
Herzeg-Bosna. 

To  date,  only  the  Bosnian  government  has  arrested  indicted  war  criminals  (two)  and  only 
Croatia  has  handed  over  an  indicted  war  criminal  to  the  International  War  Crimes  Tribunal  in 
The  Hague  (Tihomir  Blaskic  y^ho  went  of  his  own  free  will).  The  most  notorious  indicted  war 
criminals,  Radovan  Karadzic  and  Ratko  Mladic,  remain  at  large  and  are  still  in  power  in 
Republika  Srpska.  Moreover,  all  the  ruling  parties  -  the  Muslim  SDA,  Serb  SDS  and  Croat  HDZ 
-  dominate  civic  institutions,  including  local  government,  the  courts  and  police. 

At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  telephone  call  from  the  federation  to  Republika  Srpska. 
This  lack  of  inter-entity  communications  inhibits  the  development  of  a  politically  neutral 
environment. 


2.         The  right  to  vote  in  secret  without  fear  or  intimidation 

The  Provisional  Election  Commission  (PEC)  has  established  rules  for  secret  balloting  and 
drawn  up  an  Electoral  Code  of  Conduct  which  prohibits  actions  that  could  result  in  coercion, 
intimidation  or  reprisals.  OSCE  supervisors,  with  the  help  of  local  police  forces  and,  where 
appropriate,  of  the  IPTF,  will  enforce  this  code. 

Planning  for  the  deployment  of  1200  mobile  OSCE  supervisors  is  well  advanced.  The  OSCE 
has  arranged  for  the  United  Nations  Volunteers  to  supply  the  staff  who  are  not  seconded  by 
OSCE  governments. 
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Officials  from  the  OSCE,  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  the 
International  Organisation  of  Migration  (lOM)  have  been  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
major  refugee  host  countries  to  set  up  co-ordination  centres  in  key  European  cities  to  help 
refugees  cast  absentee  votes. 

However,  the  level  of  fear  and  intimidation  in  the  voting  process  ultimately  depends  on  the 
political  environment. 


3.  Freedom  of  expression  and  access  to  the  media  for  all  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
electoral  process 

The  media  situation  has  been  considered  above.  To  counter  the  existing  power  of  nationalists  in 
the  media  various  initiatives  are  already  under  way. 

Several  media  training  organisations  have  started  or  are  about  to  start  programmes  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  This  includes  the  Soros  Foundation,  the  BBC  (funded  by  Britain's  Know-How 
Fund)  and  Internews  (US-funded).  All  are  attempting  to  inculcate  democratic  attitudes  to 
reporting  via  raising  the  technical  level  of  expertise  of  journalists. 

London's  Institute  for  War  and  Peace  Reporting  has  also  recently  launched  its  own  programme 
which  will  involve  monitoring  the  output  of  the  entire  media  throughout  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and 
attempting  to  boost  the  quality  of  local  journalism  via  seminars  and  training  sessions  with  local 
language  speaking  international  journalists,  as  well  as  funding  a  handful  of  local  projects. 

Another  media  project  which  may  in  the  coming  months  have  a  great  impact  throughout  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  is  the  broadcastipg  of  war  crimes  trials  from  The  Hague.  The  trial  of  Dusan  Tadic 
(a  Serb  accused  of  committing  atrocities  at  the  Omarska  concentration  camp  in  1992)  began  on 
7  May  and  is  being  broadcast  live  by  Internews  on  satellite,  with  edited  programmes  being  re- 
broadcast  on  Bosnian  state  television.  Bosniaks  are  already  saying  that  they  find  the  coverage 
therapeutic.  However,  the  trial  is  not  being  re-broadcast  either  in  Republika  Srpska  or  in  Croat- 
controlled  parts  of  the  federation. 

The  OSCE  has  itself  organised  a  radio  project  aimed  exclusively  at  the  elections  which  is 
funded  by  Switzerland.  Reporters  will  be  trained  in  Bern' in  Switzerland  and  the  station  will  then 
broadcast  for  two  months  in  the  run-up  to  elections.  However,  no  matter  how  good  the 
coverage,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  station  can  have  much  impact.  Stations  using  the  Serbo-Croat 
news  services  of  Voice  of  America,  Deutsche  Welle  and  Radio  Free  Europe  already  exist  and 
have  to  date  failed  to  have  much  impact. 

The  most  ambitious  media  project  is  to  create  an  independent  television  network  throughout 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  using  the  existing  alternative  television  stations  as  a  basis  for  expansion. 
The  project  is  massively  ambitious  and  will  cost  $17  million  over  two  years  if  it  goes  ahead  as 
currently  envisaged  but  unfortunately  only  half  the  necessary  money  was  pledged  at  a  donors' 
conference  in  Brussels  on  22  May  which  has  caused  some  delay. 


35-168  0-96-4 
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The  Provisional  Election  Commission  has  drawn  up  an  Electoral  Code  of  Conduct  which 
contains  standards  for  the  media  and  journalists.  In  addition,  a  Media  Experts  Commission  in 
Sarajevo  and  five  regional  sub-commissions  throughout  the  country  have  been  set  up.  These 
bodies  will  monitor  compliance  of  the  standards  and  will  have  authority  to  withdraw  press 
accreditation  from  journalists. 

The  Media  Experts  Commission  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  governments  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  the  federation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Republika  Srpska  as  well  as  qualified 
media  specialists  appointed  by  each  of  the  parties,  representatives  of  the  Interior  Ministries,  a 
member  appointed  by  the  High  Representative  and  Human  Rights  officers  of  the  OSCE 
mission.  The  numbers  are  weighted  so  that  effectively  the  OSCE  human  rights  officers  control 
the  Commission. 

Several  media  commitments  were  made  in  the  Federation  Forum  Joint  Statement  of  14  May. 
These  are  to  provide  one  hour  of  prime-time  radio  and  television  programming  every  day  from 
21  May  until  election  day  on  all  stations  in  the  Federation  for  information  relevant  to  elections,  to 
provide  equitable  and  significant  amounts  of  prime-time  television  and  radio  time  to  opposition 
political  parlies  starting  1  June,  to  review  within  seven  days  applications  for  radio  and  television 
frequencies  to  increase  independent  media  outlets,  and  to  ensure  freedom  of  movement  for 
journalists. 


4.         Freedom  of  movement 

Though  Bosnians  of  all  nationalities  have  begun  to  cross  the  inter-entity  boundary  line  (lEBL), 
genuine  freedom  of  movement  does  not  exist.  Indeed,  according  to  UNHCR,  virtually  no 
refugees  or  displaced  persons  have  been  able  to  return  to  homes  in  areas  where  they  would  be 
in  an  ethnic  minority.  Moreover,  organised  visits  which  cross  the  lEBL  or  the  former  Croat- 
Muslim  front  lines  are  often  met  with  violence  which  is  usually  orchestrated  by  local  authorities. 
In  some  instances,  displaced  people  trying  to  visit  their  homes  have  been  beaten  up  and  killed. 

One  critical  obstacle  to  greater  freedom  of  movement  is  the  fact  that  Republika  Srpska, 
government-controlled  federation  territory  and  Croat-controlled  federation  territory  all  have 
separate  vehicle  number  plates.  Police  in  Republika  Srpska  and  Croat-controlled  federation 
territory  will  invariably  stop  a  car  with  a  number  plate  from  another  part  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
In  addition,  there  is  virtually  no  public  transport  which  joins  the  entities  together.  UNHCR 
attempts  to  set  up  inter-entity  bus  lines  have  been  sabotaged  by  the  authorities  in  Republika 
Srpska. 


5.         Freedom  of  association 

Without  freedom  of  movement  and  with  no  possibility  of  telephoning  between  the  entities,  there 
can  only  be  minimal  freedom  of  association.  Nevertheless,  serious  political  parties  do  now  exist 
in  both  Republika  Srpska  and  government-controlled  federation  territory.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Croat-controlled  federation  territory  where  the  ruling  HDZ  has  effectively  ensured  that  the 
climate  of  fear  prevents  the  evolution  of  a  political  alternative. 
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otherwise,  all  the  ruling  parties  control  the  facilities  which  may  be  used  for  meetings  and  are 
thus  able  to  cancel  them  at  any  stage.  In  addition,  alternative  groups  which  already  exist 
generally  lack  the  means  to  do  anything. 

The  European  Union  has  put  aside  some  money  for  development  of  local  NGOs  across  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  with  grants  up  to  DM30,000.  In  addition,  international  NGOs  are  involved  in 
stimulating  local  groups  around  a  host  of  projects. 

The  OSCE  Mission  has  also  attempted  to  boost  inter-ethnic  dialogue  among  five  groups  of 
society:  intellectuals,  religious  leaders,  journalists,  women  and  youth.  In  this  way,  for  example, 
members  of  Circle  99,  the  Sarajevo  forum  of  independent  intellectuals,  have  travelled  to  Banja 
Luka  and  Mostar  in  an  attempt  to  forge  links  with  similar-minded  intellectuals  in  those  cities. 
While  the  journeys  were  made  in  safety,  the  outcome  in  both  cases  was  disappointing.  In 
Mostar,  for  example,  out  of  a  dozen  Croats  invited  to  the  Circle  99  meeting  only  tw/o  turned  up, 
one  of  whom  left  almost  immediately  feeling  that  the  level  of  danger  was  too  great. 


6.        The  will  of  the  people  as  the  basis  of  government  authority 

The  legislation  exists,  and  indeed  existed  in  1990,  for  the  will  of  the  people  to  be  the  basis  of 
government  authority.  However,  Bosnians  lack  democratic  traditions.  The  OSCE  is  thus 
attempting  to  boost  awareness  of  democratic  practices  with  a  voter-education  programme. 


7.        All  seats  in  at  least  one  chamber  of  government  are  freely  contested  in  a  popular 
vote 

The  Provisional  Election  Commission  has  drawn  up  rules  for  registration  of  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 


8.         Universal  and  equal  suffrage  to  all  citizens 

The  Provisional  Election  Commission  has  adopted  rules  on  voter  registration  which  allow  all 
citizens,  including  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  to  vote  on  an  equal  basis.  The  Commission 
will  also  ensure  that  absentee  ballots  are  mixed  with  ballots  cast  in  person  to  ensure  that  all 
valid  ballots,  regardless  of  origin,  are  viewed  equally. 


9.         The  right  of  citizens  to  seek  office  without  discrimination 

The  Provisional  Election  Commission  has  established  that  any  eligible  voter,  except  those 
under  indictment  by  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  former  Yugoslavia,  may  seek 
office. 

However,  according  to  the  Dayton  Agreement,  only  a  Serb  can  represent  Republika  Srpska  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  only  a  Croat  and  a  Muslim  can  represent  the 
federation  in  the  Presidency  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  This  prevents  a  Croat,  Muslim  or  a 
member  of  a  national  minority  from  representing  Republika  Srpska  in  the  Presidency  of  Bosnia- 
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Herzegovina  as  well  as  a  Serb  or  a  member  of  a  national  minority  from  representing  the 
federation  in  the  Presidency  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


10.      The  right  of  individuals  and  groups  to  establish  in  full  freedom  their  own  political 
parties,  with  necessary  legal  guarantees 

The  Provisional  Election  Commission  has  adopted  rules  on  registration  of  political  parties  and 
independent  candidates. 


11.  Candidates  with  the  number  of  votes  required  by  law  are  duly  installed  in  office 
and  permitted  to  remain  there  until  their  terms  are  legally  terminated 

OSCE  supervisors  will  ensure  that  the  vote  count  is  fair  and  accurate.  The  OSCE  will  facilitate 
installation  into  office  of  winning  candidates  and  subsequently  monitor  the  political  situation  to 
ensure  that  elected  officials  remain  there  until  their  terms  have  expired. 


1 2.       Observers  to  be  present  at  elections 

Eduard  von  Thijn  was  appointed  monitoring  co-ordinator  for  Bosnia-Herzegovina  on  7  March. 
Since  then  he  has  been  encouraging  international  institutions,  countries  and  non-governmental 
organisations  to  send  2,000  observers,  and  also  planning  the  logistics  of  the  operation.  The 
Provisional  Election  Commission  has  also  passed  rules  allowing  registered  political  party  or 
independent  candidates  to  observe  polling  stations  and  counting  centres. 


Article  2(3)    The  Provisional  Election  Commission 

The  OSCE  established  a  Provisional  Election  Commission  which  held  its  first  meeting  on  1 
February  1996. 

Article  3(1)    Election  Rules  and  Regulations 

The  Commission  published  its  rules  and  regulations  on  22  April. 

Article  3(3)    Composition  and  Functioning  of  the  CoiVimission 

The  Dayton  Agreement  states:  "The  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Head  of  the  OSCE 
/Mission,  the  High  Representative  or  his  or  her  designee,  representatives  of  the  Parties,  and 
such  other  persons  as  the  Head  of  the  OSCE  Mission,  in  consultation  with  the  Parties,  may 
decide.  The  Head  of  the  OSCE  Mission  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  In  the  event 
of  disputes  within  the  Commission,  the  decision  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  final. " 

The  Provisional  Election  Commission  was  formed.  However,  the  Head  of  the  OSCE  Mission 
decided  not  to  invite  anybody  from  the  opposition  to  join  it. 
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Article  4(1)    Voter  Eligibility 

The  Dayton  Agreement  states:  "...  /A  citizen  who  no  longer  lives  in  the  municipality  in  which  he 
or  she  resided  in  1991  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be  expected  to  vote,  in  person  or  by  absentee 
ballot,  in  that  municipality,  provided  that  the  person  is  determined  to  have  been  registered  in 
that  municipality  as  confirmed  by  the  local  election  commission  and  the  Provisional  Election 
Commission.  Such  a  citizen  may,  however,  apply  to  the  Commission  to  cast  his  or  her  ballot 
elsewhere..." 

The  Provisional  Election  Commission  decided  that  a  person  would  only  be  able  to  vote  in  a 
different  municipality  to  that  in  which  he  or  she  was  living  in  1991,  if  that  person  did  so  in 
person. 


Mostar  Elections 

Article  1(2)  states:  "We  agree  on  the  pnnciples  for  the  Interim  Statute  for  the  City  of  fi/lostar  as 
defined  in  the  Annex  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  this  Agreement.  We  shall  ensure  that  the 
Interim  Statute  for  the  City  of  Mostar  shall  be  finalised  on  the  basis  of  these  pnnciples  by  31 
December  1995... 

"In  parallel  to  the  adoption  of  the  Interim  Statute,  we  request  the  EU  Administrator  to  issue  a 
decree  on  the  conduct  of  elections  for  the  City  Council  and  the  City-Municipal  Councils  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  for  the  Interim  Statute  in  the  Annex.  These  elections  shall  take  place  no 
later  than  31  May  1996." 

The  Interim  Statute  for  the  City  of  Mostar  was  finalised  before  31  December  1995  and  the  EU 
Administrator  issued  a  decree  on  the  conduct  of  elections.  However,  the  Bosniak  side  was  not 
happy  that  refugees  and  displaced  persons  would  not  be  able  to  vote  in  the  elections. 

When  the  new  EU  Administrator  for  Mostar  Ricard  Perez  Casado  called  elections  for  31  May, 
the  Bosniaks  decided  to  boycott.  Since  the  election  commissions  in  east  Mostar  resigned,  there 
was  no  way  to  proceed  and  elections  had  to  be  postponed. 

The  EU  Administrator  caved  in  to  the  Bosniak  objection  and  negotiated  a  delay  of  one  month 
with  both  sides  in  Mostar.  As  a  result,  preparations  are  being  made  for  Mostarians  who  are 
currently  refugees  or  displaced  people  to  be  able  to 'vote.  This  will  be  achieved  either  by 
bussing  them  in  or  by  arranging  voting  abroad.  Casado  has  called  elections  for  30  June. 


Annex  4-  Constitution  of  Bosnia  and  [Herzegovina 

Article  6(1)    The  Constitutional  Court  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

The  Dayton  Agreement  provides  for  this  court  to  have  nine  members:  four  to  be  selected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Federation,  and  two  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Republika  Srpska. 
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The  remaining  three  nnembers  were  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  after  consultation  with  the  Presidency. 

The  nominations  to  the  Constitutional  Court  have  been  postponed  until  after  the  elections  in 
September.  However,  nothing  in  the  Constitution  mandates  such  a  delay.  The  Constitution 
came  into  force  on  the  date  DPA  was  signed  (see  Article  12  -  "This  Constitution  shall  enter  into 
force  upon  signature  of  DPA). 

Article  7        The  Central  Bank  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

The  Central  Bank  has  not  yet  been  established.  In  addition  to  the  widely  accepted  Deutsche 
Mark,  three  different  currencies  are  in  circulation  in  the  three  respective  parts  of  the  country 
(Bosniak  territory,  Herzeg-Bosna  and  the  Republika  Srpska).  No  Governing  Board  has  been  set 
up  yet.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  is  charged  with  appointing  the  Governor  but  has 
apparently  gone  no  further  than  arranging  for  individuals  of  both  Entities  to  have  preliminary 
discussions  on  the  creation  of  a  Central  Bank. 

Article  12(2)  Constitutional  Conformity 

The  Dayton  Agreement  states:  "Within  three  months  from  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Constitution,  the  Entities  shall  amend  their  respective  constitutions  to  ensure  their  conformity 
with  this  Constitution  ..." 

The  three-month  deadline  passed  in  March  and  none  of  the  entities  have  amended  their 
constitutions  to  comply  with  the  B&H  Constitution.  The  R3  Constitution  should  be  of  special 
concern  to  the  international  community  as  it  violates  the  territorial  integrity  of  B&H  and 
international  human  rights  law. 

Annex  II  of  the  Constitution  of  B&H,  Article  1(a):  Implementation 

The  Parties  have  established,  a  Joint  Interim  Commission  (no  deadline  was  stipulated  by  the 
DPA,  but  this  was  formed  as  one  of  the  first  structures  at  the  beginning  of  February).  Marlofil 
Ljubic  is  the  President,  while  Irfan  Ajanovic  is  the  Vice  President.  The  JIC  is  working  at  present 
on  adopting  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which,  if  passed,  will  be  offered  to  the 
Ustavotvorna  Skupstina.  According  to  Article  1(c)  of  the  DPA,  the  JIC  is  to  be  chaired  by  the 
High  Representative  or  his  designate,  Mr.  Steiner. 

Annex  6  -  Agreement  on  Human  Rights 

Article  1  -  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedo'ms 

The  Dayton  Agreement  states:  "The  Parties  shall  secure  to  all  persons  within  their  jurisdiction 
the  highest  level  of  internationally  recognised  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. . . " 

Comments  follow  on  areas  of  concern  in  this  respect  (points  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12): 

1.         The  Right  to  Life 

Republika  Srpska  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  DPA  in  three  respects: 
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a)  ethnic  cleansing  has  continued,  whereby  people  threatened  with  their  lives  or  physical  well 
being  have  left  their  places  of  residence.  The  expulsions  of  500  Bosniaks  from  Teslic  over 
the  past  two  weeks  is  the  most  recent  example  of  non-compliance; 

b)  Loss  of  life  in  part  due  to  restrictions  in  freedom  of  movement,  whereby  groups  of  Bosniaks 
tried  en  masse  to  go  back  to  their  former  places  of  residence  and  some  were  killed  by 
Serbian  gangs  and  other  elements  in  trying  to  block  them  (e.g.  Prijedor,  Doboj); 

c)  attempted  threat  to  life  by  mining  Bosniak  houses  in  Prnjavor  and  other  towns. 

In  Sarajevo,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  ethnically-motivated  murder  since  the  signing 
of  the  DPA.  ICG  has  received  conflicting  information  of  threats  to  life  and  of  loss  of  life  in  Bihac, 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  confirm. 

2.  The  Right  not  to  be  Subjected  to  Torture  or  Other  Degrading  or  Inhuman  Treatment 
or  Punishment 

There  are  only  a  few  documented  cases  of  torture,  of  which  the  "Zvornik  7"  in  Republika  Srpska 
is  the  most  egregious.  Seven  missing  Bosniaks  surrendered  to  IFOR  and  were  delivered  to  the 
RS  authorities.  Despite  close  scrutiny  of  the  case  by  the  UN,  IPTF  and  IFOR,  the  seven  were 
subjected  to  torture  and  at  least  one  has  suffered  three  broken  ribs.  IPTF  normally  surveys 
torture  cases  only  sporadically;  and  there  is  no  reliable  information  on  how  wide-spread  the 
practice  is,  although  some  people  have  alleged  "roughing  up"  during  arrest  and  detention 
whereby  the  police  used  violence  or  threats  of  violence  to  get  information  from  them,  usually 
during  the  first  24-48  hours  of  investigation. 

A  Sarajevo-based  human  rights  NGO,  after  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Republika  Srpska  has 
suggested  to  ICG  that  "physical  maltreatment  of  detainees  in  Republika  Srpska  certainly  exists." 
The  same  NGO  has  quoted  Red  Cross  officials  that  in  the  Federation  prisons  the  situation  is 
positive,  and  the  Federation  authorities  behave  according  to  international  humanitarian  law. 

In  Velika  Kladusa,  Fikret  Abdic's  supporters  have  claimed  last  month  that  in  13  cases  the 
Federation  police  has  beaten  those  arrested  but  released  them  within  48  hours.  Violence 
against  Abdic  supporters  has  been  an  on-going  problem,  with  most  incidents  caused  by 
neighbours  or  gangs,  only  some  of  whom  have  alleged  violence  by  the  police. 

4).  The  Right  to  Liberty  and  Security  of  the  Person 

As  of  May  28,  1996,  the  ICRC  has  documented  a  total  of  1017  prisoner  releases:  218  by  the 
Croat  side,  577  by  the  Bosnian  side  (including  3  persons  arrested  after  14  December,  1995), 
and  222  by  the  Republika  Srpska  (including  2  persons  arrested  after  14  December,  1995).  Six 
persons  arrested  before  the  signing  of  the  DPA  remain  in  detention  on  the  basis  of  suspicion  of 
war  crimes  after  the  last  check  made  by  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal  (or  ICTY):  3  in  Sarajevo  and  3 
in  Republika  Srpska  (in  Pale).  There  are  also  6  persons  arrested  after  the  signing  of  the  DPA:  5 
by  the  Federation  and  1  by  Republika  Srpska.  There  is  one  person  remaining  in  detention 
awaiting  the  results  of  ICTY's  investigation;  there  are  7  remaining  in  detention  on  the  basis  of  a 
conviction  of  a  local  court.  In  addition,  there  are  5  "special  cases":  4  persons  from  Arab 
countries  detained  by  the  Croat  side,  and  one  Swede  detained  by  the  Bosnian  side.  In  total, 
there  are  25  registered  prisoners  still  in  detention,  of  whom  6  are  held  by  Republika  Srpska,  and 
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19  by  the  Federation  (4  by  the  Croat  side  and  15  by  the  Bosnian  side).  It  is  unclear  whether  or 
not  additional  un-registered  prisoners  remain  in  detention. 

All  parties  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  "security  of  the  person"  provision.  The  Federation,  in 
the  Sarajevo  suburbs,  has  not  intervened  to  the  fullest  to  protect  the  Serbs  and  others  there 
from  verbal  and  physical  harassment.  Republika  Srpska  has  continued  with  its  practice  of  ethnic 
cleansing. 

5.  The  Right  to  a  Fair  Hearing  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  and  other  Rights  Relating 
to  Criminal  Proceedings 

ICG  authoritative  information  about  cases  in  Zenica,  Tuzia,  Sarajevo,  Mostar,  and  Konjic, 
suggests  that  the  Federation  judiciary's  independence  is  questionable.  The  ruling  political 
parties,  SDA  and  HDZ,  have  exerted  great  political,  financial,  and  other  influence  on  its  work, 
resulting  in  the  distrust  of  many  citizens  of  the  work  of  the  courts.  In  many  of  the  cases 
reviewed,  the  judgement  passed  by  the  authorities  has  been  affected  by  politics,  including 
cases  where  members  of  the  majority  were  tried  for  criminal  offences.  The  Ombudspeople  have 
emphasized  the  recent  practice  of  placing  ruling  parties'  members  or  supporters  in  the  judiciary, 
and  preventing  the  employment  of  competent  people  not  members  of  the  aforementioned 
parties.  This  way,  the  party  policies  are  pursued,  Including; 

a)  the  undue  lengthening  of  procedures  (or  simply  not  acting  on  cases)  if  the  decisions  are 
deemed  not  in  the  interest  of  the  ruling  party.  The  prime  examples  of  such  behaviour  are  the 
complaints  of  people  who  consider  violations  to  the  right  to  return  to  their  apartments.  ICG 
understands  that  in  such  "property  cases"  the  Ministry  for  Housing  "wait  terribly  long  in 
situations  when  expediency  is  needed."  The  Ministry  has  not  solved  one  complaint  within  the 
given  time-frame. 

b)  the  determination  which  suspects  will  be  sought  by  the  police  in  the  most  serious  criminal 
cases. 

8.        Freedom  of  Expression  and  the  Press 

Freedom  of  expression  has  generally  been  protected  in  the  Federation  except  in  so-called 
"Herzeg-Bosna".  In  the  Federation  there  exists  a  multitude  of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
radio  stations  that  are  freely  voicing  alternative  (or  any)  points  of  view,  including:  RTV  Studio 
99,  Radio  Zid,  Radio  Chameleon,  TV  Betel,  Nasi  Dani,  Slobodna  Bosna,  Dnevni  Avaz,  Fokus, 
Oslobodjenje,  etc.  Their  outreach  is  limited,  however,  and  covers  mostly  the  cities,  primarily 
Sarajevo,  TuzIa,  and  Zenica.  In  TuzIa  alone,  there  are  six  radio  stations,  three  TV  stations,  and 
numerous  newspapers.  Importantly,  no  radio  or  TV  station  covers  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Federation,  except  the  state  RTV  BiH.  The  independent  RTV  Studio  99  has  informed  ICG  of  the 
existing  government  pressures  on  its  work,  including  denying  frequencies  for  its  radio  station.  It 
also  claims  that  it  is  unable  to  get  office  space  (it  currently  operates  from  a  basement).  There 
has  been  a  similar  case  reported  to  ICG  by  the  Democratic  Circle  of  Bihac,  whereby  a  group  of 
people  has  been  denied  a  frequency  by  the  government  for  a  radio  station. 

ICG  has  been  reliably  informed  that  in  general  the  government  pressures  on  the  independent 
and  alternative  media  are  considerable  but  of  limited  effect  given  the  fact  that  their  outreach  is 
small.  The  state  RTV  is  strictly  dominated  by  the  ruling  SDA  party. 
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In  "Herzeg-Bosna",  no  independent  media  exist.  Only  Croatian  state  RTV  can  be  accessed  in 
West  Mostar,  where  peivasive  fear  and  insecurity  restrict  free  speech.  In  East  Mostar,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  at  least  some  diversity  in  printed  media. 

A  similar  situation  as  in  West  Mostar  exists  in  Republika  Srpska.  There  are  two  alternative  (not 
independent)  newspapers  Novi  Prelom  (the  Liberal  Party  newspaper  claiming  a  circulation  of 
3,000)  and  Nezavisne  Novine  (the  Social  Democrat  newspaper  which  claims  a  circulation  close 
to  10,000)  in  Banja  Luka.  In  addition,  small  newspapers  have  recently  begun  to  emerge  in 
smaller  towns  such  as  Bijelina  and  Doboj. 

9.  Freedom  of  Peaceful  Assembly  and  Freedom  of  Association  with  Others 

Freedom  of  association  and  peaceful  assembly  in  the  Federation  is  protected  in  the  larger 
cities:  Sarajevo,  Zenica,  Tuzla.  Political  parties  organize  freely  there  and  members  of  minorities 
can  gather  to  protest  government  policies.  On  May  17,  1996,  for  instance,  the  Democratic 
Initiative  of  Sarajevo  Serbs  organized  a  meeting  in  the  llidza  suburb  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Osijek  municipality.  They  were  able  to  discuss  freely  the  difficult  position  and  harassment 
endured  since  the  transition  of  the  suburbs  into  Federation  hands.  Apart  from  in  the  larger 
cities,  freedom  of  association  elsewhere  meets  antagonism  and  harassment.  The  situation  in 
Bugojno,  where  some  of  the  more  hard-line  SDA  reside,  is  particularly  bad.  The  Croat  cultural 
society  "Napredak"  for  instance  has  been  forbidden  to  meet. 

In  "Herzeg  Bosna"  no  political  party  except  the  ruling  HDZ  and  now  the  Croat  Party  of  Rights 
can  organize  or  assemble.  A  faction  of  the  latter  has  emerged,  the  Pure  Croat  Party  of  Rights. 
Not  even  other  parties  with  the  prefix  "Croat"  such  as  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  for  instance  are 
allowed  to  assemble  in  Mostar,  Stolac,  Kiseljak,  etc.  The  Green  party  dares  to  maintain  only 
covert  contacts  with  its  members  in  West  Mostar,  because  of  fear  of  retaliation  of  HDZ  activists. 
A  group  of  Serbs  from  East  Mostar  which  considers  forming  a  political  party  are  not  holding 
meetings  in  West  Mostar  because  of  fear  of  police-sponsored  or  tolerated  violence.  Another 
group  of  Serbs  led  by  Milan  ^odiroga,  whose  pro-Croat  statements  won  him  the  backing  of 
"Herzeg  Bosna"  authorities,  has  been  permitted  to  meet  and  speak  freely  in  West  Mostar. 

In  Republika  Srpska,  Radovan  Karadzic's  SDS  party  still  rule  -  there  are  over  20  political 
parties,  but  only  two  without  the  prefix  "Serb"  or  with  similar  ideological  leanings  exist  -  the 
Liberal  Party  and  Social  Democrat  Party.  They  face  periodic  harassment  in  trying  to  assemble. 
No  parties  from  the  Federation  are  allowed  to  assemble  or  participate  in  election  activity  in 
Republika  Srpska.  However,  the  Socialist  Party  of  Republika  Srpska  which  is  closely  linked  to 
Slobodan  Milosevic's  Socialist  Party  of  Serbia  is  active  in  the  political  scene  as  the  main 
opposition. 

10.  The  Right  to  Marry  and  Found  a  Family 

The  right  to  marry  and  found  a  family  in  the  Federation  is  protected.  The  old  Yugoslav  law 
regulating  family  relations  is  still  in  force  (which  stipulates  that  if  for  whatever  reason  the 
partners  are  not  living  together  for  three  years  they  can  automatically  get  a  divorce).  People  of 
different  ethnicities  still  marry  without  any  problem  in  the  Federation,  but  this  practise,  which 
was  widespread  before  the  war  (30%  of  all  marriages  were  mixed),  is  almost  non-existent  in 
Republika  Srpska.  There  are  many  specific  problems  regarding  divorce,  especially  when  the 
whereabouts  of  one  of  the  partners  (a  detainee,  soldier,  displaced  person,  etc.)  is  not  known. 
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However  there  can  be  a  proxy  representative  present  on  behalf  of  one  partner  to  make  a 
divorce  possible. 

11.  The  Right  to  Education 

The  right  to  education  on  the  territory  of  the  Federation  is  generally  protected.  In  Sarajevo  for 
instance  there  are  primary  and  secondary  schools,  including  the  Catholic  high  school  of  St. 
Joseph,  accessible  to  all  (teaching  staff  but  not  pupils  must  be  baptized  Catholics).  A  new 
Bosniak  (Muslim)  high  school  has  been  opened  in  Sarajevo  a  year  ago  along  the  lines  of  the 
Catholic  high  school.  After  the  transition  of  the  Sarajevo  suburbs  to  the  Federation  authorities, 
the  problem  regarding  the  primary  school  in  llidza  to  continue  using  the  educational  program  of 
Republika  Srpska  (until  the  end  of  the  year)  was  successfully  resolved  with  the  prompt 
intervention  of  the  High  Representative's  Office  and  the  OSCE  human  rights  team. 

1 2.  The  right  to  liberty  of  movement 

Freedom  of  movement  has  improved  considerably  since  the  signing  of  the  DPA,  but  is  still 
much  restricted,  mostly  by  the  Republika  Srpska  authorities  and  Croat  authorities  in  Herzeg- 
Bosna.  Cars  with  Bosnian  licence  plates  are  routinely  and  meticulously  checked  in  Herzeg- 
Bosna  by  the  Croat  police.  At  the  border  crossing  with  Croatia,  Bosnian-plated  cars  are 
routinely  stopped,  while  Herceg-Bosna-plated  ones  are  waved  through.  Cars  with  Croat  state 
plates  and  Herceg  -Bosna  plates  can  be  seen  in  Sarajevo  and  generally  throughout  the 
Federation,  while  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  Bosnian-plated  car  in  West  Mostar  or  other  Croat-held 
towns  such  as  Stolac. 

In  Mostar,  freedom  of  movement  exists  for  pedestrians.  Men  of  military  age  are  reluctant  to 
cross  the  divide;  some  do  sometimes  causing  individual  incidents  of  violence,  mainly  in  West 
Mostar 

Bosniaks  are  generally  fearful  of  venturing  into  Republika  Srpska  and  few  try  it. 
Travelling  across  the  Bihac  po^cket,  there  is  "transitory  freedom  of  movement,"  from  point  A  to  B 
without  stopping.  Cars  going  from  Eastern  Bosnia  to  Bihac  cross  the  Republika  Srpska  territory 
without  many  problems. 

Around  the  Tuzia  region,  and  within  each  entity,  there  has  been  no  hindrance  of  people  of  the 
same  ethnic  origin.  Problems  and  harassment  occur  if  and  when  someone  is  able  to  cross. 
People  from  the  Federation  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  Serbs  to  come  in  freely.  Indeed,  150 
have  returned  to  TuzIa  with  the  intention  of  moving  back  permanently.  However,  there  have 
been  several  cases  of  Serbs  returning  only  to  meet  verb&l  abuse  and  occasionally  bodily  harm. 

In  and  around  Sarajevo  the  situation  is  not  satisfactory.  RS  plated  cars  do  not  enter  Sarajevo 
for  justified  fear  of  violence,  and  Bosnian-plated  cars  do  not  go  to  Republika  Srpska.  The 
drivers  of  the  only  bus  connecting  the  Lukavica  and  Grbavica  suburbs  (the  former  in  the  RS,  the 
latter  now  in  the  Federation)  has  been  threatened  by  the  RS  police  with  his  life.  UNHCR  is 
determined  to  get  the  bus  running,  and  provide  its  own  driver  and  UNHCR  plates.  UNHCR  has 
said  that  there  is  harassment  and  beatings  of  Serbs  in  Grbavica  who  cross  the  lEBL.  Any  mass 
crossing  through  the  lEBL  when  the  intent  of  the  people  to  return  to  their  homes  is  known  has 
been  often  ended  in  violence,  the  cases  of  Trnovo  and  Doboj  being  the  latest  episodes  that 
claimed  lives. 
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Article  2(1)    The  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

The  Dayton  Agreement  states:  "To  assist  in  honouring  thieir  obligations  under  this 
Agreement,  the  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights...  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  two  parts:  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  and  the  Human  Rights  Chamber" 

An  Ombudsperson  and  the  Human  Rights  Chamber  have  been  appointed  within  the  time-frame 
stipulated  by  the  DPA  (D+90  for  the  Chamber,  no  deadline  for  the  Ombudsman). 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  is  to  consider  alleged  or  apparent  violations  by  the  Parties  to 
the  DPA  of  the  rights  set  out  in  the  European  Convention  and  its  Protocols,  on  prohibited 
grounds  such  as  ethnicity,  religion,  etc.  Allegations  are  normally  directed  to  the  Ombudsman, 
who  investigates  them  and  makes  a  report.  Based  on  the  investigation,  the  Ombudsman  can 
pass  a  report  to  the  Chamber  for  resolution  or  decision  regarding  an  alleged  violation.  The 
Ombudsman's  office  began  receiving  complaints  on  March  27,  1996,  and  thus  far  has  over  100 
provisional  files  and  has  opened  25  cases.  The  majority  of  the  cases  regard  the  most  acute 
problem  of  property  rights,  followed  by  rights  to  formerly  military  (JNA)  apartments,  violations  of 
the  right  to  citizenship  and  rights  to  blocked  financial  accounts  (state  succession  cases),  and  a 
couple  of  cases  regarding  missing  and  detained  people. 

The  Chamber  held  its  inaugural  session  on  March  27-29,  and  will  finalise  its  rules  and 
procedures  during  its  third  session,  June  17-20.  Most  Chamber  sessions  have  been  planned 
through  October. 

The  Human  Rights  Ombudsperson 

Article  4(2)  states:  "The  Ombudsman  shall  be  appointed  for  a  non-renewable  term  of  five 
years  by  the  Chairman-in-Office  of  the  OSCE  after  consulting  with  the  parties." 


The  Human  Rights  Chambe^ 

Article  7(1&2)  states:  "The  Human  Rights  Chamber  shall  be  composed  of  14 
members... Within  90  of  this  Agreement  entry  into  force,  the  Federation. ..shall  appoint  four 
members,  and  the  Republika  Srpska  two  members...  The  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council 
of  Europe... shall  appoint  the  remaining  members,  who  shall  not  be  citizens  of  B&H  or  a 
neighbouring  state  and  shall  designate... a  President  of  the  Chamber" 

After  consultation  with  the  Parties,  the  Chairman-in-Offite  of  the  OSCE  appointed  Ambassador 
Gret  Mailer  of  Switzerland  as  Ombudsperson  for  a -non-renewable  term  of  five  years.  Donna 
Gomian,  an  experienced  American  lawyer,  is  Deputy  Ombudsperson,  while  Michael  Ingledow, 
is  the  Ombudsperson's  liaison. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  of  Europe  has  appointed  the  following  eight 
individuals  to  the  Human  Rights  Chamber:  Professor  Rona  Abay  of  Turkey;  Professor  Giovani 
Grasso  of  Denmark;  Mr.  Jakob  Moller  of  Iceland;  Professor  Manfried  Novak  of  Austria;  Ms. 
Michelle  Picard  of  France;  Professor  Dietrich  Guide  Rauschnig  of  Germany;  Professor  Adam 
Zelinski  of  Poland;  and  Professor  Peter  Germer  of  Denmark  ~  as  President  of  the  Chamber. 
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Republika  Srpska  has  appointed  the  following:  Professor  Vitomir  Popovic,  of  the  Banja  Luka 
Law  Faculty;  and  Mr.  Miodrag  Pajic,  lawyer  and  President  of  the  Brcko  Municipal  Council. 

The  Federation  appointed  the  following  four  individuals:  Mr.  Hasan  Balic,  Judge  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  Mr.  Mehmet  Dekovic,  also  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court;  Mr. 
Zelimir  Juka,  a  judge  in  the  Constitutional  Court  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina;  and  Vlatko  Marotic,  a 
lawyer. 

Facilities,  Staff  and  Expenses 

Article  3  states:  "(1)The  Commission  shall  have  appropriate  facilities  and  a  professionally 
competent  staff... (2)  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff... shall  be  borne 
by  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina...(3)  The  Commission  shall  have  its  headquarters  in  Sarajevo... and 
have  one  additional  office  in  the  territory  of  the  Federation  and  Republika  Srpska..." 

Article  4(3)  states:  "Members  of  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  must  be  of  recognised  high 
moral  standing  and  have  competence  in  the  field  of  international  human  rights." 

The  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  has  just  acquired  new  offices  after  initially  sharing  its  staff  and 
offices  with  the  Human  Rights  Chamber.  It  employs  15  people,  7  of  whom  are  administrative 
staff.  Its  budget  of  $1  million  has  been  set  for  the  year,  but  it  was  provided  not  by  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  but  through  a  grant  by  the  Swiss  government. 

The  Ombudsman's  Banja  Luka  office  in  Republika  Srpska  has  not  yet  opened  but  it  is  expected 
to  do  so  on  July  1,  1996.  Both  offices  will  have  two  experienced  international  lawyers,  two 
experienced  domestic  lawyers,  and  two  deputies  investigating  cases  on  behalf  of  the 
Ombudsman.  The  three  international  lawyers  are  about  to  begin  their  work.  The  Office  provides 
an  extensive  two-part  training  for  its  employees,  with  both  procedural  and  substantive  human 
rights  training  on  actual  case  law. 

Office  space  is  currently  a  pr^oblem  for  the  Human  Rights  Chamber,  but  it  is  expected  to  be 
resolved  soon,  when  it  will  probably  be  located  in  the  building  of  the  Bosnian  Presidency.  The 
budget  for  the  Chamber  for  this  year  has  been  provided  by  a  grant  of  $1  million  from  the  Danish 
government,  which  has  pledged  continued  support  beyond  the  first  year.  Lack  of  office  space  is 
the  reason  why  there  is  only  one  person  hired  thus  far,  Ms.  Zeljka  Knezevic,  the  assistant  to  the 
Chamber's  President. 


Annex  7  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 

Article  I  (1)  states:  "All  refugees  and  displaced  persons  have  the  right  freely  to  return  to  their 
homes  of  origin..." 

According  to  UNHCR,  there  are  697,198  refugees  in  Europe  and  other  countries,  661,474  in 
republics  of  former  Yugoslavia,  and  1 ,282,257  internally  displaced  persons. 

According  to  UNHCR  estimates,  there  have  been  approx.  70,000  spontaneous  returns  (25,000 
to  Mrkonjic  Grad,  15,000  to  Cazin  /  Velika  Kladusa,  10,000  to  Sarajevo,  20,000  throughout  the 
Federation).  According  to  the  BH  Ministry  for  Refugees,  there  have  been  between  approx. 
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50,000  returns.  The  balance  is  zero,  since  there  was  almost  an  equal  number  of  departures 
from  homes  (approx.  60,000  Serbs,  prior  to  reintegration). 

726  refugees  have  returned  from  abroad  with  UNHCR's  assistance  or  knowledge.  Of  this 
number,  200  were  men  from  Zepa  who  fled  to  Serbia  proper,  and  were  repatriated  by  UNHCR 
following  months  of  detention,  and  269  returned  through  a  bilateral  agreement  (BH  -  Turkey). 

Article  1(2)  states:  "The  parties  shall  ensure  that  refugees  and  displaced  persons  are 
permitted  to  return  in  safety,  without  risk  of  harassment,  intimidation,  persecution,  or 
discrimination,  particularly  on  account  of  their  ethnic  origin,  religious  belief,  or  political  opinion." 

The  Parties  have  clearly  failed  to  comply.  Harassment,  intimidation,  persecution  and 
discrimination  on  account  of  ethnic  origin,  religious  belief  and  political  opinion  continue  to  take 
place  unabated  In  both  entities.  Domestic  legislation  Impeding  the  return  of  refugees  (laws  on 
abandoned  property,  army  property,  etc.)  have  not  been  repealed  or  amended.  Written  and 
verbal  incitements  of  ethnic  and  religious  hatred  continue,  especially  in  the  RS.  Most 
importantly,  public  and  military  officials  responsible  for  serious  violations  of  human  rights,  some 
of  them  indicted  by  the  Tribunal,  still  remain  in  power.  In  short,  steps  taken  to  facilitate  or  permit 
the  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  fall  far  short  of  the  expectations  spelled  out 
above. 

Article  1(3)  states:  "The  parties  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  activities  within  their 
territories  which  would  hinder  or  impede  the  safe  and  voluntary  return  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons. ...the  Parties  shall  take  immediately  ...  confidence  building  measures  ..." 

Visits  of  DPs  to  their  homes  or  areas  of  origin  in  RS  and  Croat-controlled  parts  of  the 
Federation  have  been  mainly  unsuccessful.  Despite  agreements  obtained  in  advance,  reaction 
against  the  visits  has  often  been  violent.  There  has  been  visible  involvement  of  civilian  police  in 
preventing  the  visits. 

According  to  B&H  TV,  in  an  attempted  visit  to  Doboj  over  the  Muslim  Bajram  holidays,  IFOR 
Intervened  in  order  to  stop  the  local  Serb  radio  from  calling  the  population  to  "defend  their 
homes  from  Muslim  Intruders".  There  is  still  no  adequate  monitoring  and  analysis  of  media  in 
B&H,  controlled  by  the  ruling  national  parties. 

A  group  of  Muslims  attempted  to  return  to  a  village  in  RS  (Zvornik  municipality)  and  their 
repaired  houses  were  mined  and  destroyed  by  Serb  police  and  civilians  (confirmed  to  Human 
Rights  Watch  by  IPTF). 

Following  the  expulsions  of  Muslims  from  Teslic,  the  focal  police  commander  was  removed  from 
his  duties,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  "...dismissal  or  transfer,  as  appropriate,  of  persons  in 
military,  paramilitary,  and  police  forces,  and  other  public  sen/ants,  responsible  for  serious 
violations  of  the  basic  rights  of  persons  belonging  to  ethnic  or  minority  groups. " 

Additionally,  movement  of  Srebrenica  DPs  to  the  reintegrated  suburbs  of  Sarajevo,  and  the 
Government's  failure  to  provide  adequate  security  to  the  remaining  Serb  population,  has 
resulted  in  further  departures  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  any  returns. 

Article  5  states:  "The  Parties  shall  provide  information  through  the  tracing  mechanisms  of 
the  ICRC  on  all  persons  unaccounted  for.." 
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The  Parties  have  not  complied  with  this  provision.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  ICRC  w/ith  list 
of  missing  persons.  The  provision  requires  that  the  Parties  provide  information  on  the  missing  to 
help  ascertain  their  fate.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  apparently  no  one  has  the  mandate  over 
"post-Dayton  detainees". 

Several  groups  of  individuals,  some  of  them  minors,  are  in  detention  after  being  arrested  by 
police/military  in  the  follovi^ing  areas:  Zvornik  7,  Zlatiste  near  Sarajevo  3,  Kiseljak  2  civilians  and 
2  military,  Fojnica  6  military.  Most  of  these  were  a  violation  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  movement. 
Such  incidents  are  not  only  a  violation  of  DPA,  but  are  counter-productive  to  the  confidence- 
building  process. 

Article  8  states:  "The  Parties  hereby  establish  an  independent  Commission  for  Displaced 
Persons  and  Refugees... Article  XII  The  Commission  shall  receive  and  decide  any  claims  for  real 
property  in  [B&H],  where  the  property  has  not  voluntarily  been  sold  or  otherwise  transferred 
since  April  1,  1992,  and  where  the  claimant  does  not  now  enjoy  possession  of  that  property..." 

The  Commission  was  to  be  established  within  90  days  after  DPA  entered  into  force  (see  Article 
9(1)).  After  some  initial  problems,  the  Commission  did  convene  its  first  meeting  in  mid-March. 
However,  budgetary  problems  prevented  the  Commission  from  becoming  operational  before 
mid-May.  Since  then,  thanks  in  part  to  the  intervention  of  ICG,  the  Commission  has  hired  its 
Executive  Director  and  has  been  in  the  process  of  drafting  its  rules  and  regulations.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Commission  will  start  processing  claims  by  the  end  of  June. 


Annex  8  -  Commission  to  Preserve  Ancient  Monuments 

Article  1  states:  "The  Parties  hereby  establish  an  independent  Commission  to  Preserve 
National  Monuments  . " 

The  Commission  has  been  set  up  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Professor  Leon  Tressouyre,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  consists  of  Simo  Brda,  Republika  Srpska,  Miroslav 
Pameta,  formerly  Vice-Minister  of  Culture  of  Herzeg-Bosna,  Rizvan  Begovic,  Minister  of  Culture 
B&H,  and  Azedine  Bechaouche,  UNESCO.  The  Commission  met  twice  on  31  March  and  7/8 
May  and  will  meet  again  in  October.  It  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  lists  of  monuments. 


Annex  9  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Public  Corporations 

Article  1(1)  states:  "The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Commission  on  Public  Corporations...  to 
examine  establishing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Public  Corporations  to  operate  joint  public 
facilities,  such  as  for  the  operation  of  utilities,  energy,  postal  and  communication  facilities,  for 
the  benefit  of  both  Entities. " 

The  Commission  has  been  established.  In  accordance  with  Article  1(2)  it  consists  of  five 
Members;  two  appointed  by  the  Federation,  one  by  the  Republika  Srpska,  and  two  by  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (EBRD).  One  of  the  two  latter  has  been 
appointed  by  the  EBRD  as  the  Chairman  and  is  actually  himself  an  EBRD  representative.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  on  1 8  April  1 996. 
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Article  2  states:  "(1)  The  Parties  ...  hereby  establish  a  Bosnia  and  IHerzegovina 
Transportation  Corporation  ....  (2):... The  Commission  (on  Public  Corporations)  shall  choose  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  shall  in  turn  appoint  the  Officers  and  select  the  Staff.  ...  (5):  Within 
thirty  days  after  this  Agreement  enters  into  force,  the  Parties  shall  agree  on  sums  of  money  to 
be  contributed  to  the  Transportation  Corporation  for  its  initial  operating  budget..." 

At  the  first  (and  only)  meeting  of  tlie  Commission  on  Public  Corporations  (see  above)  it  was 
decided  that  a  Transport  Policy  Working  Group  would  be  set  up  to  prepare  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Transportation  Corporation.  This  Working  Group  is  headed  by  a 
representative  from  the  International  Management  Group  and  is  operating.  It  is  foreseen  that 
the  EBRD  person  in  charge  of  dealing  with  Annex  9  will  work  on  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
Transportation  Corporation  during  the  following  two  weeks.  No  agreement  has  been  made  on 
the  initial  operating  budget  for  the  Transportation  Corporation  yet  and  this  is  not  expected  to 
happen  until  the  Corporation  actually  exists. 


Annex  10  -  Agreement  on  Civilian  Implementation  of  the  Peace  Settlement 

The  five  articles  of  Annex  10  state  in  very  broad  terms  the  duties  of  the  High  Representative 
with  respect  to  the  civilian  implementation  of  the  Peace  Settlement  and  the  means  of  co- 
ordinating and  liaison  between  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  considerable  number  of 
international  organizations  and  agencies  called  upon  to  assist  in  implementation. 

The  key  coordinating  body,  the  Joint  Civilian  Commission  chaired  by  the  High  Representative, 
has  been  established  as  have  a  plethora  of  other  bodies  to  promote  coordination. 

The  office  of  the  High  Representative  got  off  to  a  slow  start  and  he  was  criticised  for  this  at  the 
time.  The  office  still  suffers  from  a  lack  of  available  resources.  It  is  still  appointing  staff. 
However,  coordination  and  liaison  arrangements  have  improved  considerably  recently.  It  is  too 
early  to  make  judgments  as  to  the  impact  of  many  of  the  civilian  organisations  and  agencies 
requested  to  assist  the  High  Representative. 

As  with  other  aspects  of  the  implementation  of  the  DPA,  the  fact  that  the  Republika  Srpska 
refuses  to  accept  that  it  has  a  subsidiary  status  to  that  of  the  State  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and 
therefore  does  not  qualify,  for  example,  for  donations  vif  the  World  Bank,  causes  difficulties. 

The  terms  of  reference  for  the  High  Representative,  set  in  Annex  10,  reveal  the  difference 
between  the  clout  that  IFOR  can  command  and*  the  relative  lack  of  clout  of  the  High 
Representative,  whose  powers  are  limited  to  cajoling  and  persuading  rather  than  commanding. 


Annex  11  -  Agreement  on  the  International  Police  Task  Force 

General 

Article  1  of  the  Annex  repeats  a  statement  made  in  both  Annexes  1  and  4  which  outlines  the 
responsibility  of  the  Parties  to  provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  within  their  respective 
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jurisdictions  -  this  they  have  not  done.  Within  this  framework,  the  IPTF  has  been  successful  in 
carrying  out  its  mandate  of  assistance  to  police  agencies  despite  resource  shortages  and 
delays. in  the  arrival  of  competent  personnel. 

Article  3  -  IPTF  Assistance  Program 

This  program  is  underway  and  is  running  successfully  within  resource  limitations.  Police  forces 
are  being  streamlined:  the  Federation  has  agreed  to  reduce  its  number  of  uniformed  police  from 
20,000  to  11,500.  Although  details  are  not  yet  available,  indications  are  that  the  RS  will  also 
reduce  its  numbers  considerably. 

Article  6  -  Human  Rights 

Incidents  of  human  rights  or  other  abuses  are  to  be  reported,  investigated  or  handled  as 
necessary  by  the  IPTF.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  demand  upon  their  services  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  IPTF  is  unarmed,  a  close  working  relationship  has  been  established 
between  it  and  IFOR:  the  latter  has  agreed  to  place  forces  on  call  as  necessary  to  assist  the 
IPTF  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  and  to  provide  it  with  a  level  of  protection.  This  co- 
operation is  working  well,  especially  in  the  elimination  of  unauthorised  check  points. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


1.   How  many  refugees  or  internally  displaced  Bosnians  have 
been  able  to  return  to  their  homes? 


Answer 

Of  the  approximately  1.3  million  refugees  and  1  million 
internally  displaced  Bosnians,  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  on  Refugees  estimates  that  approximately  70,000 
refugees  or  internally  displaced  Bosnians  have  been  able  to 
return  to  their  homes.   At  the  same  time,  due  to  the  flight  of 
Bosnian  Serbs  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Sarajevo 
suburbs  to  Federation  control,  an  additional  60,000  displaced 
persons  were  created. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 

Question 

2.   What  about  general  freedom  of  movement?   Let's  suppose  a 
Muslim  candidate  for  the  central  government  wanted  to  campaign 
in  downtown  Mostar,  tomorrow.   Do  you  think  he  or  she  would  be 
able  to  do  so? 

Answer 


As  I  send  in  my  testimony,  freedom  of  movement  represents 
one  of  the  biggest  challenges  for  the  elections  process.   The 
OSCE  will  be  in  the  lead  in  developing  procedures  for 
candidates  to  campaign  in  the  pre-election  period  and  in 
arranging  for  on-site  voting  on  election  day.   It  will  be 
coordinating  closely  in  this  effort  with  IPTF,  IFOR,  the  High 
Representative  and  the  parties  themselves.   That  process  is  now 
underway . 

In  the  case  of  Mostar,  the  success  of  the  June  30  elections 
could  be  a  good  sign  for  the  national  political  campaign. 
There  was  free  travel  between  East  and  West  Mostar,  and 
candidates  were  not  harassed.   The  access  enjoyed  by  candidates 
and  citizens  of  Mostar  during  its  municipal  elections  is 
something  that  the  OSCE  hopes  to  repeat  at  the  national  level. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Bejamin  Gilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 

Question 

3.   Can  you  explain  to  us  how  registration  of  voters  will  be 
accomplished,  assuming  someone,  let's  say  a  Croat,  wanted  to 
vote  in  his  or  her  original  home,  now  in  Srpska .   How  would 
that  person  register  and  do  you  believe  that  the  authorities 
now  in  control  of  his  or  her  home  town  would  respect  that 
person's  ballot  when  the  votes  are  counted? 


As  called  for  in  the  Dayton  Agreement,  the  1991  census  is 
the  basis  for  voting  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.   Any  Bosnian 
citizen  in  the  country  can  go  to  his  or  her  local  election 
commission,  and  verify  that  his  or  her  name  is  on  the 
Provisional  Voters  List,  drawn  from  the  1991  census.   Voters 
find  their  name  based  on  their  national  identity  card  number, 
and  note  where  they  are  registered  to  vote  based  on  where  they 
lived  in  1991.   If  the  voter  plans  to  vote  where  he  lived  in 
1991,  he  merely  presents  himself  at  the  appropriate  polling 
station  on  election  day.   If  he  or  she  is  a  displaced  person, 
the  voter  can  request  an  absentee  ballot  to  vote  in  his  1991 
district.   A  voter  can  also  vote  where  he  or  she  intends  to 
reside:   a  change  request  must  be  submitted  to  the  local 
election  commission,  and  the  voter  must  present  himself  at  the 
polling  station  where  he  or  she  would  like  to  vote  on  election 
day. 
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The  OSCE  has  instituted  several  measures  to  ensure  that  the 
votes  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees  are  mixed  into  the  main 
pool  of  ballots  without  being  identified,  so  that  local 
authorities  will  not  know  the  source  of  individual  ballots. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 

Question 

4.   I  assume  that  if  voters  can  vote  in  the  place  where  they 
were  in  1991,  that  candidates  can  run  for  office  in  their  1991 
places  of  residence  as  well.   How  realistic  is  it  to  expect 
that  a  Muslim  refugee  could  campaign  for  office  anywhere  in  the 
Republic  of  Srpska? 

Answer 


There  are  obvious  problems  with  freedom  of  movement  for 
candidates  and  political  parties,  and  we  are  working  with  the 
Parties  to  the  Dayton  Agreement  to  enhance  the  free  movement  of 
citizens  across  the  Inter-Entity  Boundary  Line  and  within  both 
entities . 

The  Bosniak  Party  of  Democratic  Action  (SDA)  and  other 
non-ethnic  Serb  political  parties  have  registered  for  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Srpska  and  the  Srpska 
Presidency,  and  have  made  plans  to  campaign  both  in  camps  for 
displaced  persons  as  well  as  in  the  Republika  Srpska.   All 
registered  Parties  will  have  access  to  state  and  OSCE  media 
outlets  to  campaign;  Pale  TV  opened  its  broadcasts  to 
opposition  parties  the  second  week  of  July. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Gilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 

Question 

5.   What  would  happen  if  a  refugee  candidate  did  get  a  majority 
of  votes  because  of  support  from  fellow  refugee  voters?   Do  you 
think  the  people  now  occupying  the  homes  of  that  candidate  and 
those  voters  who  supported  him  would  abide  by  the  results? 

Answer 


This  is  clearly  one  of  the  major  challenges  of  the 
elections  process.   All  Parties  are  represented  on  the 
Provisional  Election  Commision  which  establishes  voting 
procedures  for  the  September  14  election.   These  procedures, 
which  included  use  of  the  1991  census  as  the  basis  for  voter 
registration,  definitely  permit  absentee  voting  that  could 
result  in  the  situation  you  have  described.   We  would  hold  all 
parties  fully  to  respect  the  election  results.   In  practice  at 
the  local  level,  there  is  no  question  that  this  will  be  very 
difficult.   It  will  be  up  to  organizations  such  as  the  OSCE, 
IPTF,  IFOR,  the  Office  of  the  High  Representative  and  the 
parties  themselves  to  establish  a  procedure  for  dealing  with 
this  situation. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

By  Chairman  Benjamin  Gilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

6.   Can  you  tell  us  how  Annex  3  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  was 
negotiated,  who  pushed  for  elections  as  part  of  the  Dayton 
package,  and  who  decided  that  they  could  be  held  within  the 
current  timeframe? 


Negotiations  at  Dayton  over  Annex  3  of  the  Agreement  did 
not  differ  significantly  in  approach  from  those  concerned  with 
other  sections  of  the  agreement.   Our  negotiating  team, 
together  with  representatives  from  the  Contact  Group,  worked 
with  the  Parties  to  develop  the  best  possible,  mutually 
acceptable,  text.   An  agreement  on  elections  was  considered  by 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team,  led  by  former  Assistant  Secretary 
Holbrooke  and  Secretary  Christopher,  to  be  an  essential  element 
of  securing  a  lasting  peace  in  Bosnia.   The  timing  was 
negotiated  by  U.S.  and  Contact  Group  officials  together  with 
the  Parties. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

7.   When  the  negotiations  at  Dayton  were  underway,  whose  idea 
was  it  to  allow  voters  to  vote  in  their  places  of  residence  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Bosnian  census  in  1991?   What  was  the 
purpose  of  stipulating  this  voter  right?   What  would  be  the 
Bosnian  government's  reaction  if  this  provision  cannot  be 
enforced? 


Answer 

The  idea  of  allowing  voters  to  vote  in  their  pre-war  places 
of  residence  sprang  from  a  common  desire  among  the  U.S.  and 
Contact  Group  negotiators  to  ensure  that  elections  not  serve  to 
validate  the  effects  of  ethnic  cleansing.   By  allowing  persons 
expelled  or  forced  to  flee  during  the  war  this  option,  the 
Dayton  Agreement  provided  displaced  persons  with  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  political  life  of  their  former  home  areas. 
June  30  local  elections  in  Mostar,  in  which  thousands  of 
displaced  persons  voted,  demonstrated  that  this  right  can  be 
upheld  under  difficult  circumstances.   OSCE  elections  monitors 
and  IFOR  will  work  to  ensure  that  conditions  exist  for  a 
similar  exercise  of  this  right  in  September  14  elections 
nationwide . 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

8.   Does  the  representative  of  the  Republika  Srpska  on  the 
Provisional  Election  Commission  participate  in  all  work  of  the 
Commission?   How  was  he  selected,  and  is  he  supported  by 
authorities  of  Srpksa? 


Article  III  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  provides  that  the 
Provisional  Electoral  Commission  (PEC)  "shall  consist  of  the 
Head  of  the  OSCE  Mission,  the  High  Representative  or  his 
designee,  representatives  of  the  Parties,  and  such  other 
persons  as  the  Head  of  the  OSCE  Mission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Parties,  may  decide."   Pursuant  to  Article  III,  the  OSCE 
has  established  a  seven-member  commission  composed  of  Bosniac 
(Bosnian  Muslim),  Croat,  Serb  and  international 
representatives . 

The  Republika  Srpska  (RS)  member,  Slobodan  Kovacs,  was 
chosen  by  RS  authorities  and  is  supported  by  them.   Kovacs 
participates  in  all  work  of  the  PEC.   Although  the  RS 
representative  boycotted  PEC  meetings  for  three  weeks  in 
February,  he  now  regularly  attends  all  PEC  meetings  and  events. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


9.   Can  you  tell  us  about  efforts  to  provide  independent  media 
access  for  all  candidates  throughout  Bosnia-Herzegovina? 


The  USG  is  working  intensively  with  other  governments  and 
entities  to  ensure  open  access  to  the  media  in  the  two  Bosnian 
entities.   For  example,  the  U.S.  is  cooperating  with  the  EU, 
the  QSCE,  and  the  Soros  Foundation's  Open  Society  Institute  to 
establish  the  "Open  Broadcast  Network"  (OBN)  in  Bosnia.   The 
OBN  will  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  five  television  stations 
(two  in  Sarajevo,  Zenica,  Tuzla  and  Mostar)  and  link  them 
together  into  a  network.   The  OBN  is  scheduled  to  be  operating 
by  mid-August. 

The  QSCE  is  focusing  on  concrete  ways  to  support  free 
speech  for  candidates  and  journalists  before  the  election,  and 
to  foster  a  long-term  media  structure  which  will  support  a 
free,  independent  media.   The  Provisional  Election  Council  has 
announced  three  sets  of  media-related  rules  including:   1) 
standards  for  media  conduct,  derived  from  the  1990  Copenhagen 
Document  of  the  then-CSCE;  2)  a  media  experts  commission  to 
monitor  media  access  and  arbitrate  disputes  concerning 
accreditation  of  journalists;  and  3)  an  outline  of  governmental 
obligations  specifying,  among  other  things,  that  freedom  of 
movement  for  journalists  must  be  guaranteed. 
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Complementary  efforts  to  train  journalists,  enhance 
technical  capabilities,  and  educate  the  public,  are  ongoing. 
Internews  (a  U.S.  NGO)  provides  assistance  to  radio  and 
television  including  training  and  technical  assistance; 
encouragement  of  joint  programming  amongst  independent  radio 
and  television  stations;  and  the  provision  of  a  small  amount  of 
equipment.   The  U.S.  has  also  sponsored  three  U.S. -based 
training  programs  for  print,  radio  and  television  journalists, 
using  the  U.S.  primaries  as  a  learning  tool;  fora  in  Banja 
Luka,  Mostar,  Zenica,  Sarajevo,  and  Tuzla  to  discuss  the 
elections  and  media  coverage;  and  a  saturation  citizen 
education  campaign  with  the  theme  "Make  peace  your  future," 
designed  to  enhance  the  citizen  involvement  in  the  political 
process . 

The  Swiss  Radio  Network  and  other  international  programs 
are  also  working  to  ensure  more  open  political  debate.   IFOR 
radio  and  television  will  also  carry  political  party 
information  in  both  entities  during  the  campaign. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


10.   Amb.  Montgomery,  I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the 
continuing  presence  of  individuals  indicted  for  war  crimes, 
particularly  Karadzic  and  Mladic,  within  Bosnia  and  what  their 
presence  portends  for  the  election  process.   Are  you  aware  of 
reports  that  Secretary  Christopher  and  other  U.S.  officials  may 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  continued  liberty  of  Karadzic  and 
Mladic  if  they  do  not  overtly  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
elections?   I  would  ask  you  to  respond  to  these  reports. 


Answer 

On  the  contrary,  this  Administration's  policy  with  respect 
to  indicted  war  criminals  such  as  Karadzic  and  Mladic  has  been 
clear:  they  must  be  brought  to  justice  before  the  tribunal  in 
The  Hague.   We  have  stepped  up  our  diplomatic  efforts  in  recent 
weeks  to  effect  the  removal  from  office  and  departure  of 
Karadzic  in  particular,  precisely  because  of  the  threat  his 
continued  presence  represents  to  the  Dayton  peace. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Amb.  William  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


11.   What  is  our  policy  regarding  apprehension  of  indicted 
individuals  by  IFOR? 


Answer 

NATO's  North  Atlantic  Council  has  authorized  IFOR  to  detain 
and  transfer  to  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the 
Former  Yugoslavia  (ICTY)  those  persons  indicted  for  war  crimes, 
for  whom  arrest  warrants  have  been  issued  by  the  Tribunal,  when 
IFOR  personnel  come  into  contact  with  them  while  carrying  out 
their  duties  and  if  the  tactical  situation  permits.   Practical 
arrangements  for  implementing  this  task  are  contained  in  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  ICTY,  which  was  signed  on 
May  9,  1996. 

IFOR  continues  to  expand  its  presence  by  extending  its 
patrolling  throughout  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  promoting  freedom 
of  movement  for  Bosnian  citizens,  making  it  more  difficult  for 
persons  indicted  for  war  criminals  to  move  around  freely  and 
making  an  encounter  more  likely. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Gilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

12.   Do  you  and  other  officials  believe  that  President 
Milosevic  has  it  in  his  power  to  apprehend  and  turn  over 
Karadzic  and  Mladic  to  the  International  Tribunal  at  the  Hague? 

Answer 


Yes.   President  Milosevic  has  demonstrated  that  he  can 
achieve  results  from  the  Bosnian  Serbs.   The  clearest  example 
of  this  is  the  Dayton  agreement  itself.   The  Bosnian  Serbs, 
including  Karadzic  and  Mladic,  have  given  Milosevic  authority 
to  negotiate  and  implement  the  peace  agreement.   His  signature 
appears  on  the  agreement.   He,  therefore,  has  an  obligation  to 
ensure  full  compliance  with  all  its  terms,  including  the 
transfer  of  all  indicted  persons  to  the  Hague. 

Milosevic  has  also  demonstrated  in  the  past  that  he  will 
not  act  unless  he  decides  it  is  in  his  interest  to  do  so.   That 
is  why  Secretary  Christopher,  A/S  Kornblum,  and  most  recently 
Ambassador  Richard  Holbrooke  have  met  with  Milosevic  to  make 
clear  that  if  he  does  not  act  to  remove  war  criminals  then  he 
will  face  serious  consequences.   One  option  that  is  being 
discussed  is  the  reimposition  of  sanctions  on  both  Pale  and 
Belgrade.   We  hope  that  this  step  will  not  be  necessary.   The 
decision,  however,  lies  with  Milosevic  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 
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Question  for  the  Record  for  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Gilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

13.   Is  the  U.S.  prepared  to  reimpose  sanctions  on  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  if  President  Milosevic  does  not  turn 
Karadzic  and  Mladic  over?   It's  true  that  the  U.S.  can 
unilaterally  reimpose  the  economic  sanctions  on  Serbia,  correct? 


Under  the  terms  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  1022, 
sanctions  can  be  reimposed  if  either  the  High  Representative  or 
the  IFOR  commander  determines  that  the  Serbs  are  failing 
significantly  to  meet  their  obligations  under  the  Dayton 
Accords.   The  Dayton  agreement  requires  cooperation  with  the 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  and  the  exclusion  of  indicted  persons  from 
public  office. 

We  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  sanctions  reimposition 
with  our  Contact  Group  partners,  the  High  Representative,  and 
NATO  officials  as  well  as  President  Milosevic.   We  believe  that 
sanctions  reimposition  is  a  very  real  possibility.   While  there 
are  risks  involved,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  risks  of 
inaction . 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  Chairman  Benjamin  Oilman 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 

Question 

14.   How  complete  and  accessible  are  records  from  the  1991 
census  that  will  determine  where  Bosnians  may  be  able  to  vote? 
Are  complete  records  in  towns  that  have  changed  hands  available? 

Answer 


The  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  was 
in  operation  in  Sarajevo  throughout  the  war,  has  maintained 
excellent  records  of  the  1991  census.   These  records  are  even 
available  in  floppy  disk  form  for  computers,  and  cover  all 
towns  in  Bosnia. 

The  quality  of  the  1991  census  date  is  such  that  it  has 
been  used  as  the  basis  of  a  Provisional  Voters  List  for  voter 
registration  in  the  upcoming  elections.   This  data  has  been 
distributed  to  all  Bosnian  local  election  commissions. 


35-168  0-96-5 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 

The  Elections  Process 

Question 

1.  The  Congress  has  just  been  notified  that  the  total  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  OSCE-sponsored  election  process  in  Bosnia 
will  total  $11  million.   We  are  told  that  this  figure  will  be 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  $47  million  budgeted  for  the 
elections.   Do  the  OSCE  and  our  allies  believe  that  the  U.S. 
contribution  of  $11  million  is  adequate?   Do  you  believe  that 
the  $47  million  is  sufficient  for  preparing  and  holding 
elections?   Where  is  the  other  $36  million  coming  from?   What 
are  the  most  costly  aspects  of  holding  the  elections? 

Answer 


The  OSCE  on  April  11  released  an  elections  budget  that 
would  finance  a  low-cost  election  that  draws  upon  the  resources 
of  the  Bosnian  people  as  much  as  possible.   This  budget 
identified  a  total  funding  need  of  $47  million.   We  and  other 
OSCE  states  believe  this  amount  should  be  sufficient  to  hold  an 
effective  election.   Several  months  after  the  budget  was 
completed,  the  numbers  are  still  firm.   We  do  not  anticipate 
any  significant  additional  expenses  in  the  area  of  elections 
operations  to  arise  between  now  and  election  day. 

Printing  ballots  and  ballot  security  materials  is  the  most 
expensive  single  item,  estimated  to  cost  $17.6  million.   Voter 
education  programs  and  staffing  polling  stations  also  figure 
heavily  in  the  budget. 


Ill 


Former  Danish  Foreign  Minister  Uffe  Ellemann- Jensen  in 
early  May  accepted  and  accomplished  a  mission  for  the  Swiss 
OSCE  Chair  to  raise  the  necessary  funding  for  elections. 
Besides  our  own  $11  million  contribution  (the  largest  of  all 
OSCE  states),  the  European  states  (14  countries  led  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland)  and  Japan 
have  come  up  with  the  remaining  $36  million.   Our  contribution 
is  in  line  with  the  "key"  percentage  used  for  other 
Bosnia-related  expenses  such  as  the  Office  of  the  High 
Representative . 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 

The  Role  of  IFOR  and  the  Demands  of  Civilian  Implementation 
Question 

1.   Precisely  what  role  is  envisaged  for  IFOR  during  the 
election  campaign  and  the  elections  themselves?   What  will  IFOR 
do  and  what  will  it  not  do?   Will  IFOR  troops  guard  polling 
stations?   Will  it  be  deployed  to  prevent  efforts  to  block 
freedom  of  movement  on  election  day?   Will  it  provide  security 
for  election  workers? 


The  OSCE  Mission  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  working  with 
IFOR,  the  IPTF,  and  the  Office  of  the  High  Representative  to 
develop  comprehensive  operational  planning  for  security  and 
freedom  of  movement  issues  on  election  day.   Once  a  plan  is 
agreed  to,  civilian  implementation  agencies  will  secure 
cooperation  from  local  and  national  law  enforcement  authorities 
to  implement  this  plan. 

Currently,  IFOR  is  providing  manpower  and  logistic 
resources  for  the  elections  process  in  the  form  of  support  for 
voter  education  projects,  information  technology,  and  the  Open 
Broadcast  Free  Media  project.  An  OSCE-IFOR/ARRC  planning  cell 
attached  to  the  OSCE  Mission  is  producing  detailed  operational 
plans  for  the  September  elections. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords 
Question 

1.   There  will  be  a  conference  this  week  in  Florence,  Italy  to 
assess  progress  made  so  far  in  civilian  implementation  and  to 
determine  ways  to  invigorate  the  process. 

What  specific  issues  will  be  addressed? 

What  do  you  expect  to  emerge  from  this  meeting? 

Does  the  U.S.  plan  to  make  any  special  proposals  for 
moving  civilian  implementation  forward? 


The  Peace  Implementation  Council  (PIC)  met  in  Florence  June 
13-14  to  conduct  a  mid-term  review  of  implementation  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement.   The  meeting  provided  an  opportunity  to  take 
stock  of  implementation  successes,  and  develop  strategies  for 
progress  where  implementation  is  lagging.   The  achievements 
related  to  implementation  of  the  military  aspects  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement  are  significant,  including  separation  of  forces;  and 
removal  of  foreign  forces  from  Bosnia.   Qn  June  14,  in 
Florence,  the  Parties  took  a  significant  step  toward  building 
stability  and  security  in  the  region  by  signing  an  agreement  on 
sub-regional  arms  control  (Article  IV  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement) .   The  agreement  sets  verifiable  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  arms  the  Parties  can  hold. 
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The  other  key  development  at  Florence  related  to  civilian 
implementation:   the  Council  unanimously  agreed  to  support  the 
recommendation  by  the  Head  of  the  OSCE  Mission  in  Bosnia, 
Robert  Frowick,  that  Bosnian  elections  take  place  on  September 
14  in  accordance  with  Dayton's  timetable.   Proceeding  with 
elections  will  help  Bosnia  move  forward  in  a  number  of  areas, 
that  without  elections  would  be  impossible.   However,  the  U.S. 
and  other  Council  members  made  clear  to  the  Parties  that 
greater  cooperation  between  themselves,  and  with  the 
international  community,  was  essential  for  successful 
elections,  and  full  implementation  of  other  civilian  aspects. 

The  Council  stressed  to  the  leadership  of  the  Republika 
Srpska  that  the  continuation  in  public  authority  of  Mr. 
Karadzic  was  unacceptable.   It  also  urged  the  Parties  to  meet 
their  obligations  to  surrender  indicted  war  criminals.   In 
these  discussions,  the  U.S.  and  other  Council  members  confirmed 
the  clear  link  between  political  and  economic  benefits  and 
fulfillment  of  obligations  under  the  Peace  Agreement  and 
reminded  the  Parties  of  the  possibility  of  renewed  sanctions  in 
accordance  with  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  1022. 

The  Council  and  Parties  agreed  on  a  set  of  action  points 
related  to,  inter  alia:  elections,  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  human  rights,  Brcko,  and  economic  reconstruction.   The 
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U.S.  is  working  closely  with  our  Allies  and  the  Parties  to 
ensure  that  all  action  points  are  fulfilled  as  soon  as 
possible . 

To  help  ensure  the  most  effective  implementation  of  our 
reconstruction  and  related  efforts  in  Bosnia,  the  U.S. 
announced  the  naming  of  Mr.  Richard  Sklar  as  the  President's 
and  Secretary  Christopher's  Special  Representative  for  Civilian 
Implementation  in  Bosnia. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Amb.  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

2.   On  June  16  (sic  -  actually  June  12),  restrictions  on  the 
import  into  Bosnia  of  heavy  weapons,  aircraft  and 
helicopters  will  be  lifted;  and  June  6  (sic  -  actually  June 
11)  was  the  deadline  for  agreement  at  the  OSCE- sponsored 
arms  build-down  talks  in  Vienna  on  numerical  limits  for 
important  categories  of  conventional  weapons. 

The  June  6  (sic)  deadline  for  completion  of  the  tal)cs  is 
now  past.   What  is  the  status  of  the  arms-reduction 
talks  in  Vienna? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  agreement?   What  happens  if 
there  is  none? 

Answer 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  representatives 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Republic  of  Croatia,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Bosnian  entities  of  the 
Federation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  Republika  Srpska 
signed  an  Agreement  on  Sub-regional  Arms  Control  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  on  June  14,  1996,  in  Florence,  Italy.   This 
agreement,  an  important  achievement  in  implementing  the  Dayton 
Agreement  on  Regional  Stabilization,  establishes  set  and 
verifiable  limits  which  will  reduce  by  a  substantial  margin  the 
amount  of  armament  the  parties  can  hold,  through  the  destruction 
of  large  numbers  of  heavy  weapons. 

The  agreement  includes  real  reductions  of  some  of  the  most 
deadly  weapons  in  the  war,  by  setting  agreed  limitations  for  all 
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parties  in  five  categories  of  heavy  weapons  (battle  tanks, 
armored  combat  vehicles,  artillery  over  75  mm.,  combat  aircraft 
and  attack  helicopters) .   In  addition,  the  agreement  commits  the 
parties  to  extensive  measures  for  regular  exchanges  of  military- 
information,  and  a  credible  verification  regime  that  involves 
challenge  inspections  and  declared  site  inspections.   The 
international  community  will  participate  in  inspections  to 
ensure  compliance.   The  agreement  also  establishes  voluntary 
limits  on  military  manpower.   Reductions  are  to  take  place  over 
a  period  of  16  months,  starting  July  1,  1996,  with  40%  of  the 
reductions  to  occur  this  year  in  the  categories  of  artillery, 
combat  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters,  and  20%  of  the 
reductions  this  year  in  the  remaining  categories. 

Negotiation  of  this  agreement  began  January  4  under  the 
auspices  of  the  OSCE.   The  talks  were  chaired  by  Norwegian 
General  Vigleik  Eide,  as  the  Personal  Representative  of  the  OSCE 
Chairman  in  Office,  Swiss  Foreign  Minister  Cotti.   These 
negotiations  were  mandated  by  Article  IV  of  Annex  1-B  of  the 
Dayton  Peace  Agreement,  which  committed  the  parties  to  building 
transparency  and  confidence  and  cheiving  balanced  and  stable 
defense  force  levels  at  the  lowest  numbers  consistent  with  the 
parties'  respective  security  and  the  need  to  avoid  an  arms  race 
in  the  region,  by  agreeing  to  establish  numerical  limits 
onholdings  of  heavy  weapons  as  defined  in  the  Peace  Agreement 
and  voluntary  limits  on  military  manpower  within  180  days  of  the 
signing  of  the  Dayton  Accords. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Implementation  of  Dayton  Accords 
Question 

3.  The  "EU's"  High  Representative  who  is  supposed  to 
coordinate  the  civilian  implementation  effort  has  been 
criticized  for  delays  in  getting  the  operation  started  and 
losing  valuable  time. 

What  is  the  Administration's  assessment  of  the  work  of 
the  High  Representative? 

How  is  the  U.S.  helping  to  improve  his  operation? 


Answer 

High  Representative  Carl  Bildt,  who  represents  all  members 
of  the  Bosnia  Peace  Implementation  Council,  has  been  working 
vigorously  to  coordinate  a  broad  range  of  civilian 
implementation  activities.   Over  the  past  six  months, 
substantial  progress  has  been  achieved  in  a  number  of  key 
areas.   Economic  reconstruction  has  begun  and  results  are 
starting  to  show  in  the  rebuilding  of  water  and  electrical 
power  systems,  homes  and  schools.   The  International  Police 
Task  Force  (UN),  with  over  1,700  monitors,  is  now  fully 
deployed  and  playing  a  vital  role  in  monitoring,  training  and 
helping  reform  local  police.   Under  OSCE  leadership, 
preparations  for  democratic  elections  are  well  underway  and 
should  be  completed  by  the  mid-September  deadline. 

High  Representative  Bildt,  despite  very  difficult 
conditions  on  the  ground,  has  played  an  important  coordinating 
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role  in  facilitating  progress  in  these  and  other  areas  of 
civilian  implementation.   In  the  course  of  performing  his 
mission,  he  has  maintained  extensive  and  constructive  relations 
with  IFOR,  and  this  has  helped  to  ensure  good  cooperation 
between  the  military  and  civilian  organizations. 

The  United  States  is  providing  substantial  support  to  the 
operations  of  the  High  Representative.   We  have  assigned 
experienced  U.S.  diplomats  to  work  on  his  staff  and  provide 
day-to-day  operational  support.   The  U.S.  has  also  contributed 
$3  million  to  cover  approximately  eleven  percent  of  the 
office's  operational  costs.   Recently,  the  White  House  approved 
the  assignment  to  Bosnia  of  Special  Representative  Richard 
Sklar,  a  successful  U.S.  business  executive,  to  help  coordinate 
U.S.  and  other  donor  efforts  on  civilian  implementation.   High 
Representative  Bildt  has  been  highly  appreciative  of  this 
assistance . 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords 

Question 

4 .   A  large  part  of  the  problem  we  seem  to  be  having  in  Bosnia 
is  that  the  parties  themselves  have  to  be  prodded  and  pushed 
every  step  of  the  way  into  complying  with  important  provisions, 
including  the  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  and  the 
establishment  of  important  human  rights  and  democratic  reforms. 

Could  you  describe  the  areas  where  we  are  having  particular 
trouble  getting  the  sides  to  comply? 

Since,  unlike  its  military  provisions,  Dayton  sets  forth  no 
penalties  for  non-compliance  with  its  civilian  dimension, 
what  can  we  do  to  influence  the  sides  to  comply? 

Are  threats  of  renewed  sanctions  enough? 


While  there  has  been  significant  progress  on  many  elements 
of  civilian  implementation,  it  is  correct  that  the  parties  have 
not  fully  complied  with  key  Dayton  commitments.   Freedom  of 
movement,  freedom  of  residence,  refugee  return,  free  media  and 
full  cooperation  with  the  International  War  Crimes  Tribunal  are 
areas  where  compliance  has  been  weak;  notably,  but  not 
exclusively  on  the  part  of  Republika  Srpska.   At  the  mid-term 
implementation  review  in  Florence  in  June,  the  U.S.  and  other 
members  of  the  Peace  Implementation  Council  (PIC)  forcefully 
reminded  the  Parties  of  their  Dayton  obligations.   The  PIC  also 
called  for  the  immediate  development  of  procedures  to  identify 
and  take  actions  against  officials  involved  in  violations  of 
human  rights  standards,  including  those  who  block  returns. 
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The  U.S.  has  made  clear  to  the  parties  that  failure  to 
implement  Dayton  obligations  has  consequences  in  terms  of  the 
our  willingness,  and  that  of  the  international  community,  to 
provide  assistance.   While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  link  all 
aspects  of  economic  assistance  to  specific  compliance, 
international  donors  have  refused  to  do  business  with 
municipalities  that  flagrantly  ignore  commitments.   For 
example,  in  the  towns  of  Bugojno  and  Stolac,  housing  repair 
projects  have  been  cancelled  because  of  the  refusal  by 
authorities  to  permit  or  facilitate  return  of  minority 
residents.   In  connection  with  the  possibility  of  renewed 
sanctions  under  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
1022,  we  hope  to  avoid  this  setback.   But  we  are  determined  to 
do  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  Dayton  on  track,  particularly 
as  regards  indicted  war  criminals.   We  will  reimpose  sanctions 
if  w   have  to  to  convince  the  signatories  of  our  seriousness. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Civilian  Implementation 
Question 


1.   I  understand  that  Iran,  although  not  present  at  the  recent 
pledging  conference,  has  pledged  $50  million  for  Bosnia 
reconstruction. 

Is  this  correct,  and  what  form  will  Iranian  assistance 
take? 

Is  this  a  back  door  for  maintaining  or  restoring 
Iranian  influence  in  Bosnia? 

How  do  you  and  the  donor  community  plan  to  monitor 
Iranian  involvement  in  reconstruction? 

Answer 


In  early  April,  Iranian  Foreign  Minister  Velayati  announced 
at  a  donors  meeting  of  the  Islamic  Conference  Organization 
(OIC)  that  Iran  would  provide  a  $50  million  credit  to  Bosnia 
and  establish  a  joint  reconstruction  office  in  Sarajevo  to 
implement  Bosnian  aid. 

Since  the  Dayton  Agreement  was  signed,  Iran  has  sought  a 
role  in  the  peace  process  to  demonstrate  it  can  provide  support 
other  than  security  assistance  to  the  Bosnians.   We  have  made 
clear  to  the  Bosnian  Government  that  we  oppose  any  direct  or 
indirect  military  aid  from  Iran  to  Bosnia,  or  Bosnian 
intelligence  cooperation  with  Iran  --  and  that  substantial  U.S. 
aid  is  contingent  on  this  issue.   The  Bosnian  Government  has 
agreed  to  cease  such  contacts,  but  has  the  right  to  establish 
normal  diplomatic  and  economic  ties  with  any  state  it  chooses. 
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On  June  26,  the  President  certified  that  the  Bosnian 
government  has  complied  with  the  requirement  in  the  Dayton 
Accord  that  foreign  forces  be  withdrawn  from  Bosnia.   He  also 
certified  that  Iranian-Bosnian  intelligence  cooperation  on 
training,  investigations,  and  related  activities  had  been 
terminated.   These  certifications,  coupled  with  the  passage  of 
the  Federation  Defense  Law,  July  9,  prompted  the  President, 
also  on  July  9,  to  launch  the  Train  and  Equip  program. 
Certification  of  foreign  force  departure  and  the  end  of  Iranian 
intelligence  cooperation  also  allowed  the  release  of  $72.5 
million  of  economic  reconstruction  funds. 

The  U.S.  will  continue  to  watch  very  closely  Iran's  role  in 
Bosnia.   For  example,  at  U.S.  urging,  the  Iranian  diplomatic 
mission  in  Bosnia  has  been  reduced  to  a  level  commensurate  with 
normal  diplomatic  activity.   We  have  established  a  joint 
commission  with  the  Bosnian  Government  to  resolve  any  future 
compliance  issues. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Ambassador  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

2.   The  Republika  Srpska  did  not  participate  in  the  pledging 
conference  for  Bosnia,  because  Bosnian  Serbs  refused  to 
participate  as  part  of  the  Bosnian  delegation. 

Will  they  be  present  at  Florence? 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  failure  of  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  to  participate  in  the  Brussels  pledging  conference? 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Republika  Srpska  will  not  be  a 
beneficiary  of  reconstruction  funds? 

What  specific  steps  do  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  to  take  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  from  the  donor  community? 


The  Republika  Srpska  participated  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Implementation  Council  (PIC)  in  Florence. 

By  unilaterally  choosing  not  to  attend  the  Brussels  Donors 
Conference,  the  Republika  Srpska  (RS)  authorities  made  it 
harder  for  their  people  to  benefit  from  the  peace.   The  U.S.  is 
providing  limited  aid  to  the  RS,  e.g.,  humanitarian  assistance 
and  election-related  programs,  including  party  training  and 
voter  education.   However,  assistance  from  the  U.S.  and  other 
donors  to  the  RS  is  predicated  on  its  compliance  with  the 
Dayton  Accord.   To  date,  such  assistance  has  been  constrained 
by  lack  of  cooperation  from  RS  authorities  on  human  rights,  war 
criminals,  and  preparations  for  democratic  elections.   We  will 
not  provide  any  assistance  which  supports  or  benefits  indicted 
war  criminals  such  as  Radovan  Karadzic. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


International  Police  Task  Force 
General 


Question 


1.   What  is  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  IPTF  and  police 
training  assistance  in  Bosnia  and  Eastern  Slavonia?   Can  you 
break  out  for  us  how  much  we  are  spending  on  these  efforts  in 
Bosnia  and  how  much  in  Eastern  Slavonia? 


Answer 

To  provide  U.S.  police  monitors  to  the  UN  Civilian 
Police  missions  in  Bosnia  and  Eastern  Slavonia,  we  estimated 
costs  to  be  $30  million  for  FY  96,  $5  million  of  which  would 
be  spent  to  deploy  up  to  50  police  monitors  to  Eastern 
Slavonia.   In  addition,  we  were  allocated  $20  million  in  FY 
96  funds  to  provide  training  and  equipment,  up  to  $7  million 
of  which  could  be  used  in  Eastern  Slavonia.   We  also  will  be 
assessed  by  the  UN  for  operational  costs  relating  to  the 
CIVPOL  missions  in  both  Bosnia  and  Eastern  Slavonia. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

2.   Who  is  in  charge  of  this  effort  in  the  U.S.  Government? 

Answer 

Ambassador  Robert  Gelbard,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement  Affairs,  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  both  Department  of  State  and 
interagency  support  for  law  enforcement  efforts  in  Bosnia  and 
Eastern  Slavonia. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


3.   Do  we  contemplate  assistance  to  judges  and  prosecutors  in 
these  countries  as  well,  or  only  to  the  police  forces? 


Answer 

A  strong  legal  foundation  is  required  to  build  a  civil 
society  grounded  in  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.   We  are 
assisting  judges,  prosecutors  and  other  criminal  justice 
officials  in  Bosnia  to  establish  such  a  foundation.   For 
example,  the  U.S.  has  sponsored  training  for  members  of  the 
Federation  Constitutional  Court;  workshops  on  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  judiciary;  and  legislative 
assessments  related  to  judicial  reform,  as  well  as  analysis 
of  Bosnia's  criminal  justice  system.   At  the  same  time,  the 
primary  focus  of  our  law  enforcement  assistance  efforts  in 
Bosnia  and  Eastern  Slavonia  is  on  developing  effective  law 
enforcement  capabilities  focused  on  protecting  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  citizens.   The  Parties  to  the  Dayton  Accords 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  for  providing  a  safe  and 
secure  environment  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.   We  are  helping 
them  to  improve  the  means  through  which  they  can  do  so . 

The  most  urgent  need  is  to  create  reliable  police  forces 
that  can  effectively  maintain  security.   Thus,  we  will  be 
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directing  the  vast  majority  of  our  training  resources  towards 
police-related  assistance.   However,  the  effectiveness  of  a 
competent  police  force  is  limited  without  an  efficient 
criminal  justice  system  to  back  it  up.   An  assessment  of  the 
current  criminal  justice  system  is  underway  now.   We  expect 
that  the  assessment  will  identify  substantial  needs  in  the 
justice  sector  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  provide  assistance 
to  help  address  these  needs,  distinct  from  the  assistance 
being  provided  for  police. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Bosnia 
Question 


1.   The  IPTF  is  critical  to  maintaining  a  sense  of  security 
once  IFOR  leaves,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  slow  in  getting 
off  the  ground.   The  U.S.  pledged  200  U.S.  police  monitors 
for  this  1,700  man  force.   How  many  U.S.  police  are  on  the 
ground?   Have  our  difficulties  in  fielding  U.S.  police  been 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  funds,  bureaucratic  problems,  or 
both?   Is  our  pledge  for  200  police  just  for  Bosnia,  or  are 
additional  U.S.  police  contemplated  for  Eastern  Slavonia  as 
well?   Why  haven't  the  Europeans  contributed  more  police,  as 
we  asked?   When  do  we  think  the  full  1,700  police  monitors 
will  be  deployed? 


Answer 

As  of  June  24,  the  full  contingent  of  U.S.  police 
monitors,  206  monitors  to  be  exact,  had  been  deployed  --  165 
with  the  International  Police  Task  Force  in  Bosnia  and  41 
supporting  the  UN  Transitional  Administration  in  Eastern 
Slavonia.   While  we  had  hoped  to  have  the  full  U.S. 
contingent  deployed  more  quickly,  we  faced  a  number  of 
difficulties  in  doing  so.   Because  the  U.S.  does  not  have  a 
standing  national  police  force,  we  had  to  hire  a  contractor 
to  recruit  the  U.S.  contingent  from  the  ranks  of  active  duty, 
former  and  retired  U.S.  police  officers.   The  challenging 
conditions  the  monitors  would  face  in  Bosnia  and  Eastern 
Slavonia  limited  the  pool  of  interested  officers  and  those 
who  wanted  to  participate  needed  time  to  work  out 
arrangements  with  their  employers  and  families.   It  also  took 
time  to  screen  applicants  to  ensure  that  they  met,  at  a 
minimum,  the  UN's  standards  for  participation. 
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Deputy  IPTF  Commissioner  Wasserman  reports  that  1,700  of 
the  mandated  1,721  international  police  monitors  have  been 
deployed  as  part  of  the  IPTF.   Approximately  500  of  these 
police  monitors  hail  from  EU-member  countries.   From  the 
beginning  of  the  IPTF-pledging  process,  we  have  urged  the 
Europeans  to  make  large  contributions  to  the  IPTF.   In  some 
cases,  as  with  the  Spanish,  we  succeeded  in  convincing  them 
to  augment  their  contributions.   However,  other  European 
countries  said  they  were  unable  to  do  so  due  to  budget 
problems,  the  need  for  police  at  home,  and  previous 
commitments  in  Bosnia. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


2.   Administration  officials  have  noted  the  lack  of  a  clear 
mandate  for  the  IPTF.   Are  we  taking  any  steps  to  clarify 
this  mandate?   What  are  the  rules  of  engagement  for  the 
IPTF?   Are  they  passive,  or  proactive? 


Answer 

Particularly  in  the  period  surrounding  the  transfers  of 
authority  in  the  Sarajevo  suburbs,  we  were  very  concerned 
that  the  IPTF's  mandate  did  not  explicitly  give  the  monitors 
the  authority  to  act  in  exigent  circumstances  and,  lacking 
this  authority,  many  monitors  failed  to  take  action  to 
prevent  the  civil  unrest  prevalent  during  some  of  the 
transfers.   In  the  period  since  the  transfers,  the  number  of 
monitors  has  significantly  increased  and  with  their  added 
strength,  the  monitors  generally  have  become  more  proactive 
in  their  monitoring,  advising  and  facilitating  law 
enforcement  functions. 

Monitors  are  more  frequently  gaining  access  to  local 
police  stations,  participating  in  foot  and  vehicle  patrols, 
monitoring  investigations,  following-up  on  accusations  of 
human  rights  violations,  and  intervening  in  local  disputes. 
Their  increased  confidence  in  IFOR  backup  during  emergency 
situations  also  has  helped  encourage  IPTF  monitors  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  exercising  their  mandate.   To  improve  the 
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consistency  of  the  monitors'  efforts  and  to  standardize  the 
on-the-job  training  the  monitors  will  provide  to  local 
police,  we  have  asked  DOJ/ICITAP,  in  cooperation  with  the 
IPTF,  to  develop  and  conduct  a  mobile  training  team  program 
to  "train  the  trainers." 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

3 .   What  do  we  know  about  the  size  and  force  structure  of  the 
Federation  police?   Do  we  think  the  current  police  force  is 
too  big?   To  what  size  should  it  be  reduced?   Do  we  have 
agreement  with  the  Federation  on  the  ideal  size  of  the  police 
force?   How  many  of  these  police  are  really  police,  and  how 
many  are  military  or  paramilitary?   Of  the  current  police 
force,  do  we  know  who  are  the  "good  guys"  and  who  are  the 
"bad  guys"?   Is  there  a  vetting  process  to  ensure  that  the 
police  retained  are  the  best  candidates?   Who  will  do  the 
vetting?   Do  we  contemplate  creating  a  new  police  force  from 
the  ground  up,  retaining  elements  of  the  old  police  forces, 
or  some  combination  of  the  two? 

Answer 


There  are  some  40,000  "police"  currently  serving  as  part 
of  the  Federation  police  forces.   Of  these,  many  are 
demobilized  military  and  paramilitary  personnel  without 
formal  police  training. 

One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  IPTF's  police 
restructuring  process  is  to  bring  the  number  of  Federation 
police  officers  into  line  with  European  standards.   The 
Petersberg  Agreement,  signed  by  the  Federation,  commits  the 
Federation  to  such  a  reduction  in  force  size.   The  Federation 
has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  IPTF  to  identify  police 
functions  and  restructure  the  police  toward  a  target  of 
11,500  police  at  the  local  (Cantonal)  level  and  several 
thousand  police  at  the  federal  (national)  level. 
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To  achieve  this  reduction  and  to  ensure  that  only 
qualified  police  who  are  not  guilty  of  any  human  rights 
abuses  serve  as  police  officers  in  the  new  force,  the  IPTF, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Commission,  will  "vett  in"  the 
new  police  force.   Thus,  the  restructured  police  will  be 
rebuilt  from  the  ground  up  and  will  include  only  those 
current  police  officers  who  are  qualified  to  serve. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


4.   Could  you  outline  for  us  what  U.S.  plans  are  for  our 
bilateral  effort  to  train  Federation  police?   Who  will 
conduct  this  training?   Do  we  contemplate  providing 
equipment?   If  so,  have  we  decided  what  equipment  is 
necessary?   Do  we  have  conceptual  agreement  with  Federation 
authorities  on  what  the  operational  role  of  the  police  will 
be? 

Answer 


The  IPTF  will  be  issuing  shortly  its  programmatic 
recommendations  for  the  training  and  equipping  of  police  in 
the  Federation.   We  are  encouraging  strong  European 
involvement  in  training  and  equipping  the  Federation  police 
and  will  be  working  closely  with  them  to  ensure  that  training 
needs  at  all  levels  -  from  supervisory  to  street  patrol  ranks 
-  are  met.   Our  bilateral  training  will  be  developed  and 
conducted  by  the  Justice  Department's  International  Criminal 
Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program,  based  upon  the 
IPTF's  recommendations.   We  and  ICITAP  are  currently  working 
with  the  IPTF  leadership  to  develop  an  off-site  executive 
training  program  for  the  approximately  50  officers  with 
primary  leadership  responsibility  for  the  cantonal  police 
forces.   We  will  consider  providing  some  equipment  once  the 
IPTF  issues  its  list  of  Federation  police  equipment  needs. 
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In  the  Dayton  Agreement  and  the  subsequent  Petersberg 
Agreement  signed  in  April,  the  Federation  agreed  that  its 
police  forces  would  be  restructured  and  maintained  in 
accordance  with  internationally  recognized  standards  and  with 
respect  for  internationally  recognized  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.   An  annex  to  the  Petersberg  Agreement 
elaborates  on  what  constitutes  accepted  principles  of 
policing  in  a  democratic  state.   The  Federation  further 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  Joint  Commission  on  Police 
Restructuring,  chaired  by  IPTF  Deputy  Commissioner  Wasserman, 
which  is  to  provide  guidance  on  the  host  of  restructuring 
issues,  from  force  size  to  vetting,  to  IPTF  Commissioner 
Fitzgerald. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


5.   Have  we  yet  carried  out  an  assessment  of  the  current 
Federation  police  forces?   If  so,  what  has  it  told  us? 


Answer 

There  have  been  several  complementary  assessments  of  the 
current  Federation  police  forces,  conducted  by  the  IPTF,  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Europeans,  specifically  the 
Austrians.   These  assessments  have  affirmed  what  we  had 
suspected  --  the  size  of  the  police  force  is  excessive,  the 
police  have  been  oriented  towards  protecting  the  state  rather 
than  protecting  the  individual,  and  while  they  generally 
possess  basic  policing  skills,  they  lack  specialized  training 
and  equipment  necessary  to  conduct  thorough  investigations. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 

6.   What  is  the  IPTF's  relationship  with  IFOR?   Will  IFOR 
come  to  the  assistance  of  IPTF  monitors  who  find  themselves 
in  hostile  situations?   If  not,  how  will  IPTF  monitors  defend 
themselves,  since  they  are  unarmed? 


Answer 

The  Parties  have  primary  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  security  of  the  international  police  monitors.   However, 
in  emergency  situations,  because  the  police  monitors  are 
unarmed,  they  rely  on  IFOR  as  back  up.   On  the  whole, 
cooperation  between  IPTF  and  IFOR  has  become  increasingly 
close.   Improving  coordination,  procedures  and  communications 
between  IPTF  and  IFOR  has  been  critical  to  ensuring  timely 
and  effective  back  up. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  William  Montgomery 

by  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  11,  1996 


Question 


7.   The  IPTF  reports  to  UNMIBH  (UN  Mission  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina).   What  does  UNMIBH  do  that  the  IPTF  doesn't? 


Answer 

IPTF  is  the  civilian  police  component  of  the  UN's 
mission  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  UNMIBH.   In  addition  to  the 
IPTF,  UNMIBH  maintains  a  civil  affairs  unit  to  facilitate 
liaison  with  Bosnian  citizens  and  the  other  international 
organizations  operating  in  Bosnia  as  well  as  the  Mine  Action 
Centre  unit . 
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